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AN ANSWER. 
“I HAVE lived long enough, having seen one 


thing, that love hath an end.” 
“Hymn to Proserpine.” —A. C. Swinburne. 


BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


YEA, all is ended in the singer, when 
The voice, that sang of freedom in his 
youth, 
Shrills dull invective from a party-booth. 
“Tis true, ’tis pity,” lo! he turns again 
To weak bespatterment his facile pen 
(The pen that once praised Hugo and Kos- 
suth) 
In vain essay, sans courtesy or truth, 
To smirch the best of England’s living men. 


The graves are green, the deathless songs are 
sung, 
Of Chatterton and Keats; unstained their 
spell. 
Might years have so debased them? Who 
can tell? 
To wag a scolding beldame’s scurril tongue? 
Men now no longer question if ’tis well 
That all the fosterlings of Zeus die young. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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DEATHLESS. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


THERE lies in the center of each man’s heart 
A longing and love for the good and pure, 
And if but an atom, or larger part, 
I tell you this shall endure, endure, 
After the body has gone to decay— 
Yea, after the world has passed away. 


The longer I live and the more I see 
Of the struggle of souls toward hights 
above, 
The stronger this truth comes home to me, 
That the universe rests on the shoulders of 
Love— 
A Love so limitless, deep and broad 
That men have renamed it and called it God. 
And nothing that ever was born or evolved, 
Nothing created by light or force, 
But deep in its system there lies dissolved 
A shining drop from the great Love 
Source— 
A shining drop that shall live for aye 
Tho’ kingdoms may perish, and stars may 
die. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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THE NIGHTINGALES. 
BY ERIC MACKAY. 








NATURE and night and silence how divine! 

As in the west the sunset, like a sign, 

Throbs through the dark, and swoons away 
in red 

Frayed out with gold. And lo! from over- 
head 


A curtained mist that hides in ecstasy 
The sky-blue stillness of the day that’s dead. 


The hours are pale. The sun has traveled on 
To reach the boundaries of to-morrow’s 
dawn; 
And from the copse a rhapsody is heard 
As of the under-talk of bird with bird— 
The deep-set tones of unwed nightingales 
Who seek the clew to Love’s transcendent 
word. 


Yes, there is peace in Heaven and joy and 
truth. 

Sing of these things, ye troubadours of 
youth! 

Ye sound to-night the watchword of the 
same. 

Ye come to sanctify, in beauty’s name, 

The ways and wants and witcheries of the 

woods; 

And all your songs are fretted as with flame. 
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O ye delicious birds! I love ye well. 
Ye ring your changes like a wedding-bell; 
Making such clamor on the quivering air 
With such exuberance of ecstatic fare 
That flowers and trees absorb the taste 
thereof ; 
And Echo sobs, heart-wounded in a prayer. 


Ye are the wingéd words of poets slain, 
The souls of lovers come to earth again— 
The dear, dead spirits of the deathless past 
Whose life was love, whose love was over- 
cast 
By dim forebodings of the end of things, 
Whereof the joys were all too wild to last. 


Or have ye sinned, dear warblers! as, at 
night, 

The rose may sin, the rose and lily white 

Each kiss’d in turn? A bird is but a flower 

With song for scent. Have ye from out a 
bower 

Enticed a pixy, wrong’d a carrier-moth, 
Or hurt a glow-worm in its trysting-hour? 


What is’t ye seek? A chance? A thing of 
peace? 

A pent-up rapture from the realms of 
Greece? 

A dream? A trust? Asomething undefined 

That seems to come like madness up the 
wind? 

If this be so, ah God! if this be so, 
There may be hope for mine unsolaced mind. 


I love a maid, ye sprites! a maid of earth, 
Endowed so rarely, and of so much worth, 
And such content, that all who meet her say 
She is the symbol of a summer’s day. 

She is my life and I will bow to her, 
And crown her with a crownlet of the May ! 


Ah! now the rounded moon looks o’er the 
grove, 

And, like the bowl that Vulcan held to Jove, 

The turned up bowl whereof the wine was 
spilt, 

She doth survey the world in all its guilt, 

And all the sweet, sad bliss of all its tears, 
And all the hope on which our faith is built. 


Sing on! Sing on unchecked, ye clamorous 
things 

With hearts on fire, and moonlight on your 
wings; 

But have a care lest ye should now proclaim 

Some life-long doubt, or trill my Lady’s 
name 

Right through the wood! 

fauns might hear, 

And boastful Pan might cheapen her sweet 
fame. 


For then the 


A whole cascade of notes ye seem to toss 
From your full throats,as if to drown a loss,— 
As if to make amends for something willed 
But not performed—an ecstasy distilled 
From Dian’s tears, or lovers’ lonely sighs, 
Or cups of nectar which the gods have filled. 


If sounds were sights I’d say, to hear ye sing, 

That these are pictures which to-night ye 
fling 

Straight down the dusk in shakes which 
never tire; 

Sobs turn’d to flame, and quick roulades of 
fire, 

And vocal webs to catch delusions in, 

And sparks of song which break while they 

aspire. 


I may be wrong, I may misjudge ye now, 

I may confound a cadence with a vow 

Not meant for Heaven. But in your chant 
I hear 

A something Sapphic; something like a cheer 

From hordes of Bacchus, when, at twilight 

hour, 

The Oreads faced them in their mad career. 


What is your quest? Redemption, or a 
boon? 

A west-wind guerdon, or a mirror’d moon 

In some cool lake? Of Athens do ye sing, 

Or bright Sorrento where the sun is king 

All through the year, and where, if Eros 

wills, 

My Love and I will journey ere the spring? 
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Seek ye the clew to some untold romance, 

A lover’s idyl, or a poet’s glance 

In far-off Smyrna where the myrtles bloom? 

Ye seem to make orations o’er the tomb 

Of some dead fairy. Was she married 

well? 

Who kiss’d her first? Who compass’d her 
poor doom? 


Unnamed, unnamable, enthroned Despair 
Broods o’er the place, and daunts me una- 
ware, 
And half enthralls me with a sense, too brief, 
Of awful wonder, which is kin to grief, 
Yet is not sorrow. There is joy in tears, 
But no content can come of Unbelief. 


Oh, cease, sweet birds! Oh, cease to thrill 
the night 

With such weird fancies linked with such 
delight. 

I have been drugged with moonbeams, and 
the hour 

Is danger-tipped! 
power 

Not meant for solace, and my soul is 

touched 

As with the fragrance of an opium-flower. 


Ye have, methinks, a 


If ye are here to sing yourselves to death, 
Let it be known; and let the languid breath 
Of some sirocco nake your meanings clear. 
Tell me what joy, from flowering year to 
year, 
Makes ye so mad; and teach me, ere I go, 
How best to pray for Her whom I revere! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
LUCRETIUS. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 





To THE REV. GEOFFREY MARTIN, OXFORD: 

Dear Martin: — “ How individuals 
found religious consolation from the 
creeds of ancient Greece and Rome” is, as 
you quote C. O. Miiller, ‘‘a very curious 
question.” It is odd that while we have 
countless books on the philosophy and the 
mythology and the ritual of the classic 
peoples, we hear about their religion in the 
modern sense scarcely anything from 
aliy body. We know very well what gods 
they worshiped, and what sacrifices they 
offered to the Olympians, and what stories 
they told about their deities, and about 
the beginnings of things. We know, too, 
in a general way, that the gods were in- 
terested in morality. They would all 
punish offenses in their own department, 
at least when it was a case of numine 
laeso, when the god who protected the 
hearth was offended by breach of hospi- 
tality, or when the gods invoked to wit- 
ness an oath were offended by perjury. 
But how did a religiously minded man re- 
gard the gods? What hope or what fears 
did he entertain with regard to the future 
life? Had he any sense of sin, as more 
than a thing that could be expiated by 
purification with the blood of slaughtered 
swine, or by purchasing the prayers and 
‘‘masses,” so to speak, of the mendicant 
clergy or charlatans, mentioned by Plato 
in the ‘‘Republic”? About these great ques- 
tions of the religious life—the Future and 
man’s fortunes in the future, the punish- 
ment or reward of justice or iniquity, we 
really know next to nothing. 

That is one reason why the great poem 
of Lucretius seems so valuable to me. 
The ‘‘ De Rerum Naturé” was written for no 
other purpose than to destroy Religion, as 
Lucretius understood it, to free men’s 
minds from all dread as to future punish- 
ment, all hope of Heaven, ail dread or de- 
sire for the interference of the gods in 
this mortal life of ours on earth. For no 








other reason did Lucretius desire to ‘‘ know 
the causes of things,” except that the 
knowledge would bring ‘“‘ emancipation,” 
as people call it, from the gods, to whom 
men had hitherto stood in the relation of 
the Roman son to the Roman sire, un- 
der the patria potestas or in manu patris. 
As Lucretius wrought al) his arduous 
work to this end, it follows that his fellow 
countrymen must have gone in a constant 
terror about spiritua] penalties, which we 
seldom asssociate in thought with the 
‘*blithe” and careless existence of the 
ancient peoples. In every line of Lucre- 
tius you read the joy and the indignation 
of the slave just escaped from an intoler- 
able thralldom to fear. Nobody could well 
have believed on any other evidence that 
the classical people had a gloomy Calvin- 
ism of theirown time. True, as early as 
Homer, we hear of the shadowy existence 
of the souls, and of the torments endured 
by the notably wicked; by impious 
ghosts, or tyrannical, like Sisyphus 
and Tantalus. But when we read 
the opening books of the ‘‘ Republic,” we 
find the educated friends of Socrates 
treating these terrors as old-wives’ fables. 
They have heard, they say, that such 
notions circulate among the people, but 
they seem never for a moment to have 
believed themselves in a future of rewards 
and punishments. The remains of ancient 
funereal art, in Etruria or Attica, usually 
show us the semblances of the dead lying 
at endless feasts, or receiving sacrifices of 
food and wine (as in Egypt) from ‘heir 
descendants, or, perhaps, welcoming the 
later dead, their friends who have just 
rejoined them. But it is only in the de- 
scriptions by Pausanias and others of 
certain old frescoes that we hear of the 
torments of the wicked, of the demons 
that torture them and, above all, of the 
great chief fiend, the color of a carrion 
fly. To judge from Lucretius although so 
little remains to us of this creed, yet it 
had a very strong hold of the minds of 
people, in the century before Christ. Per- 
haps the belief was reinforced by the 
teaching of Socrates who, in the vision of - 
Er, in the ‘‘ Republic” brings back, in a 
myth, the old popular faith in a Purga- 
torio,if not in an Inferno. In the ‘‘Phzedo” 
for certain, we come to the very definite 
account of a Hell, a place of eternal pun- 
ishment, as well as of a Purgatory, whence 
souls are freed when their sins are ex- 
piated. ‘‘The spirits beyond redemption, 
for the multitude of their murders or sacri- 
leges,Fate hurls into Tartarus, whence they 
never any more come forth.” Butsouls of 
lighter guilt abide a year in Tartarus, and 
then drift out down the streams Cocytus 
and Pyriphlegethon. Thence they reach 
the marsh of Acheron, but are not released 
unless they have received the pardon of 
the souls whom in life they had injured. 
All this, and much more to the same 
purpose in other dialogues of Plato’s, ap- 
pears to have been derived by Socrates 
from the popular unphilosophic traditions, 
from Folk-lore in short, and to have been 
raised by him to the rank of ‘ pious opin- 
ion,” if not of dogma. Now Lucretius 
represents nothing but the reaction against 
all this dread of future doom, whether 
that dread was inculcated by Platonic 
philosophy or by popular belief. The 
latter must have been much the more 
powerful and widely diffused. It follows 
that the Romans at least, must have been 
haunted by a constant dread of judgment 
to come, from which, but for the testi- 
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mony of Lucretius and his manifest sin-, 
cerity, we might have believed them free. 

Perhaps we may regret the existence of 
this Roman religion, for it did its best to 
ruin a great poet. The sublimity of the 
language of Lucretius, when he can leave 
his attempts at scientific proof, the close- 
ness of his observation, his enjoyment of 
life, of Nature, and his power of painting 
them, a certain largeness of touch, and 
noble amplitude of manner, above all a 
burning sincerity, mark him above all 
others that smote the Latin lyre. Yet all 
these great qualities are half-crushed by 
his task, by his attempt to turn the atomic 
theory into verse, by his unsympathetic 
effort to destroy all faith and hope, be- 
cause these were united, in his mind, with 
dread of Styx and Acheron. It is an 
almost intolerable philosophy, the philoso- 
phy of eternal sleep, without dreams and 
without awakening. This belief is wholly 
divorced from Joy, which inspires all the 
best art. This negation of hope has ‘‘close- 
lipped Patience for its only friend.” In 
vain does Lucretius paint pictures of life 
and Nature so large, so glowing, so majes- 
tic that they remind us of nothing but the 
Féte Champétre of Giorgione, in the Louvre. 
All that life is a thing we must leave 
soon, and forever, and must be hopelessly 
lapped in an eternity of blind silence. ‘I 
shall let men see the certain end of all” 
he cries; ‘‘ then will they resist religion, 
and the threats of priests and prophets.” 
But this ‘‘certain end” is exactly what 
mortals do not desire to see, To this sleep 
they prefer even tenebras Orci, vastasque 
lacunas. 

They will not be deprived of gods, ‘‘the 
friends of man, merciful gods, compas- 
sionate.” They will not turn from even a 
faint hope in those to the Lucretian 
deities in the’~ sndless and indifferent re- 
pose and divine ‘‘delight in immortal and 
peaceful life, far, far away from us and 
ours—life painless and fearless, needing 
nothing we can give, replete with its own 
wealth, unmoved by prayer and promise, 
untouched by anger.” 

Do you remember that hymn, as one 
may call it, of Lucretius to Death, to 
Death which does not harm us. ‘For as 
we knew no hurt before, in ages when the 
Carthaginian thronged against us in war, 
and the world was shaken with the shock 
of fight, and dubious stood the Empire 
over all things mortal by sea and land, 
even so careless, so unmoved, shall we re- 
main, in days when we shall no more ex- 
ist, when the bond of body and soul that 
makes our life is broken. Then naught 
can move us, nor wake a single sense, 
not though earth with sea be mingled, 
and sea with sky.” There is no Hell, he 
cries, or, like Omar, he says, ‘‘Hell is the 
vision of a soul on fire.” Your true 
Tityus, gnawed by the vulture, is only the 
slave of passion and of love; your true 
Sisyphus (like Lord Salisbury in Punch) 
is only the politician, striving always, 
never attaining; the stone rolls down 
again from the hill-crest, and thunders 
far along the plain. Thus his philosophy, 
which gives him sucha delightful sense 
of freedom, ‘is rejected after all these 
years of trial by men. They feel that 
since those remotest days 
* Quum Venus in silvis jungebat corpora aman- 

tum,” 
they have traveled all the weary way 
Lucretius describes to little avail, if they 
may not keep their hopes and fears. 
Robbed of these we are robbed of all: it 
serves as nothing to have conquered the 
soil and fought the winds and waves, to 
have built cities, and tamed fire, if the 
world is to be ‘‘dispeopled of its dreams.” 
Better were the old life we started from, 
and dreams therewith, better the free 
days— 

“ Novitas tum florida mundi 

Pabula dia tulit, miseris mortalibus ampla "; 
that is, wealth of luxury, and neither 
hope nor fear, but one certain end of all 
before the eyes of all. 

Thus the heart of man has answered, 
and will answer Lucretius. the noblest Ro- 
man poet, and the least beloved, who 
sought, atlast, by his own hand they say, 
the doom that Virgil waited for in the 
season appointed. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. LANG. 

P, 8.—You may make a Bampton lec- 





ture or University sermon out of this if 
you like. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. 








BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





HE isa poor specimen of a Christian 
who is satisfied to be to-day no better than 
he was yesterday. To be barely alive is 
not enough. Jesus promises to all his 
blood-bought disciples that they shall 
have “life more abundantly.” We give 
away to impenitent sinners or to seeking 
souls some precious promises which be- 
long to true believers. ‘‘A new heart I 
give unto you; a new spirit will I put 
within you.” Such promises reach be- 
pond inquiry-rooms; they are for every- 
day consumption, by us who claim to be 
Christians. We need to have a new heart 
again and again, just as our faces require 
frequent washing and our bodies require 
frequent feeding. Christ is an inexhaust- 
ible fountain-head of life, and it depends 
upon ourselves as to how much of this 
divine life shall stream into our souls. 

(1.) One of the indications of an in- 
creased Christ-life in the soul will be more 
vigor. I have a tree in my yard that used 
to issue its promissory notes in May and 
failed to redeem them with more thana 
handful of fruit in August. It shook 
down its beautiful white blossoms in the 
spring, and that about exhausted it. I 
dug about it and applied a strong fertiliz- 
er, and now it fills a big basket with de- 
licious pears. So does our Master often 
deal with us. He puts in the plow of 
sharp providences that make tearing work 
about the roots, and dislodge the vermin 
of besetting sins, With the trials come 
the strengthening graces. When a man’s 
system is ina low, impoverished condi- 
tion he is apt to catch any fever that is 
agoing. So it isa low spirituallife that 
breeds worldliness and stinginess and cen- 
soriousness and other acute attacks of 
sinful lusts. Witha sick soul, as with a 
sick body, the problem often is whether 
there is vitality enough inside to slough 
off the disease. ‘I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not,” said Jesus, when 
Simon Peter was in a bad way; but for 
imparted grace, that ugly attack in Pi- 
late’s hall might have been the end of poor 
Peter. When he got the more abundant 
vigor of Christ’s spirit he went through 
tenfold greater dangers unharmed. Why 
should any Christian be merely gasping, 
when he ought to be ‘‘ strengthened with 
all power in his inner man, according to 
the might” of Christ Jesus? The more 
vigor we desire the more we shal] receive, 
and the more we receive the more we will 
be able to receive. 

(2.)..A second evidence of increased life is 
an increase of faith. A small faith can 
move mole-hills; a stalwart faith can re- 
move mountains. Itis the feebleness of 
the grip on God that makes it so hard for 
us to stand the heavy strains or to lift the 
heavy loads. This is the reason why some 
parents and teachers produce no impres- 
sion on the young hearts committed to 
them; for this same reason many pastors 
reap no harvests. ‘‘According to your faith 
be it unto you.” That is Christ’s mode of 
measurement. Mr. Spurgeon tells us of a 
fervent, fearless preacher who went into 
a region where wickedness abounded. In 
one of his first sermons he said: ‘‘ Now, 
you may squirm and scoff as much as you 
will, but I tell you that before a twelve- 
month hundreds of you will be converted. 
I have asked the Lord for this and he will 
give it tome.” And the Lord did give 
him what he looked for and labored for; 
within less than a year there were six hun- 
dred conversions. Faith signifies the 
grappling union of the soul with the Al- 
mighty Saviour. The closer the connec- 
tion the more power flows in. A current 
of electricity sent through a huge horse- 
shoe magnet will enable it to support a 
weight of a thousand pounds; stop the 
current and the weight drops instantly. 
The more abundant our faith the fuller 
will be the inflow of Christ. Paul’s secret 
was just this: ‘‘Not I, but Christ that 
liveth in me; and the life I live I live by 
faith on the Son of God.” 

(8.) If Christ be in us more abundantly 
there will be a great influx of joy. None 





of us is a#happy as he or she might be. 
Some Christians carry such .a doleful 
countenance and cheerless atmosphere, 
that if they should venture to urge a 
friend to come to Christ, the answer 
might very properly be: ‘‘No, I thank 
you. Ihave troubles enougn ot my own 
without adding to them such a forlorn re- 
ligion as yours.” Such Christians cheat 
themselves out of their birthright. Jesus 
assures us that his joy may remain in us 
and that our joy may be full. Raptures 
are not always vouchsafed even to the 
healthiest disciple. But a healthy man 
will enjoy eating a ripe peach; a loving 
wife enjoys a husband’s kiss; and there 
must be something wrong with a man or 
woman who professes to feed on Christ, 
and to do Christ’s will, and yet finds no de- 
light init. How can we have Jesus in our 
souls and yet feel no joy? Just as soon 
expect to find an aviary full of canaries 
and gold-finches and larks that should be 
as silentasatomb. Joy is love looking 
at its treasures. Thericher we become in 
Christ’s presence now, and the expecta- 
tion of dwelling with him forever—the 
more investments we make in doing good 
to others and in saving souls, the more 
abundant will be the casket of our jewels. 
When a person says to me ‘‘I don’t enjoy 
my religion,” the proper reply is—then 
you cannot have enough religion to en- 
joy. Get fuller of Christ and he will put 
the sunshine into your souland the song 
into your mouth. 

(4.) Another token of increased life will 
be an increased resistance to sin anda 
quickening of conscience in every-day 
transactions. One of the most lamentable 
lacks in too many church-members is the 
lack of a sensitive, healthy conscience. 
‘* Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thrist after righteousness,” said our 
Lord. We talk ot this brother or 
that one as ‘‘ weak”; but in ethics to be 
weak is to be wicked. It is just these 
weak professors who are bringing shame 
on the name of Christianity. Religious 
motives may burn brightly in a prayer- 
meeting, but be blown out like a candle 
as soon as a strong wind of temptation 
strikes it in the open air. Dr. Hodge said 
of a certain eminent Christian, ‘‘ he was 
not only pious, he was good.” A true dis- 
tinction that. Now, if the Lord Jesus 
dwell in our hearts more abundantly the 
moral sense will be quickened, the heart 
will be cleaner, and in that holy atmos- 
phere fraudand falsehood and greed and 
sophistry and injustice cannot breathe. 
When questions of right and wrong arise, 
we will give Christ the casting vote. Our 
whole daily conduct will be straight- 
forward and by the air-line, because we 
give the helm into the hand of Him with 
whom is no variableness or shadow of 
turning. 

Are all these graces of faith, power, joy, 
love and practical godliness attainable? 
Of course they are. Yonder tree has been 
made luxuriant in foliage and germs of 
fruit by simply drawing the vital sap up 
into trunk and boughs. Even so if you 
will let Christ have unhindered flow into 
your will and your affections you will be 
not barren or unfruitful, but will abound 
in the work of the Lord. Take a large 
life with you into Heaven. 

BROOKLXN, N. Y. 
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A REVIEW OF THE BOSTON 
SEASON. 
BY NORA PERRY. 


THE liveliest season that Boston has ever 
known—I don’t say the gayest, for that is 
too exclusive a term—but the liveliest, is 
only just now, reluctantly, coming to an 
end. The regular ‘‘at Homes ” in some 
houses were kept up until last month. 
The ‘‘specials” have since then kept the ball 
going ina very sociable fashion, and these 
will probably hold on into June; for it is 
only the few, comparatively speaking, 
who leave town for the country or sea- 
shore before the last of June. Most of us 
have learned through bitter experience 
that all along our New England shore the 
east wind lies in wait with a bitter breath 
from the snow hills far and away into the 
first month of summer, and that Lowell's 
famous line: 

* What is so rare as a day in June?” 





may often be made to fit the fact better 
by changing the “ rare” to raw/ 

It has been said.in the past that Boston 
was inhospitable, that it did not know 
how to entertain easily, that it waited too 
long to pick and choose, etc., etc. If that 
was true of the past it is certainly not 
true of the present. We have changed all 
this, and this change has been brought by 
—the much-abused afternoon tea. Yes, 
and the frisky liveliness of the past win- 
ter, I do not hesitate to declare, was pri- 
marily the result of this peculiar form of 
entertainment; for it is the ease of tl is 
entertainment that has given io Boston’s 
social ways the little touch of bohemian- 
ism which it needed. Dating back to the 
old destructive Tea-party of the Revolution 
the ways and manners of the New Eng- 
land maid and matron have without 
doubt been tinctured with not a little of 
conventional stiffness. They have thought 
too much of ways and means, and too 
little of ease and affability—too much of 
their own consequence and too little of 
other folks consequence. When the 
afternoon tea was accepted here it was 
accepted because it was an English fash- 
ion, and with that agreeable point for an 
entering wedge, it readily took root. 
Partaking at first of the old-time stiffness 
and self-consciousness of the Puritan tea- 
party, it by and, by asit grew in numbers, 
grew also in ease and affability, and con- 
sequently in enjoyabl-ness. Mr. Robert 
Grant says that men hate the afternoon 
tea. Perhaps New York men may hate 
it. Certainly, if we may judge by appear- 
ances, Boston men are far from that an- 
tagonistic frame of mind, for notwith- 
standing their occasional little skits anent 
it, their little jibing term of ‘‘ hen-din 
ners,” the solid showing that they made 
at some houses, not only once, but many 
times this winter, is pretty good proof 
that they found the afternoon tea, with 
its convenient hours of ‘‘ four to six,” a 
very agreeable place to drop in for a 
social chat, before their later dinner. 
Some of them have also found that the 
afternoon tea has been of great service to 
them, for out of it has grown the ‘‘special” 
entertainment, which has given oppor- 
tuny for certain young men to come 
before the public in a very easy and favor- 
able manner, Young readers or elocu- 
tionists who desired introduction, have 
found this ‘‘ special” of the afternoon tea 
their point of vantage, and from it have 
been lifted into popularity with a swift- 
ness that has astonished even themselves. 
Young poets, actors and singers have also 
come forward on this parlor platform and 
profited by the fashion of the hour. Alto- 
gether what with the widening of the ac- 
quaintance, the consequent widening of 
interests and of sympathies, the ‘‘ four to 
six” has made arevolution in Boston so- 
ciety. From exclusiveness, the city of 
the Puritans has gone over into an 
inclusiveness which would astonish 
the Bromfield Coreys of the past, and 
surprises sometimes that gentleman’s de- 
scendants. But all the same the revolu- 
tion has not only begun, but is well under 
way, and in its headlong impetus there is 
a fire-speed and fury about it that might 
suggest the reaction which is apt to follow 
revolutions. But the reaction will be not 
of narrowness but of breadth; and when 
things settle down it will be found that 
the law of natural selection, instead of un- 
natural election, by the old Puritanic 
worn-out methods of tradition, will be 
more likely to rule and regulate the social 
world. Inthe present transitional state, 
neither selection nor election seem to be 
much observed, and the remark lately 
made that it was no distinction now to be 
invited to certain well-known houses, is a 
criticism that is perhaps not altogether 
unprovoked or unjust. But over and above 
all this is the fact that this breaking up 
of the ice of tradition, this launching out 
into the whirlpool of revolution, are 
moves in the right direction, for they are 
in the direction of progress and liberal- 
ity. 

New York, however, has a perfect right 
to laugh at our ‘‘fads” and our ‘‘gushes.” 
In the matter now of this special enter- 
tainment, the feminine enthusiasm of 
Boston ran wild sometimes over some of 
its special selections, and, for the moment, 
injured more than it benefited its object. 
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When, in the evolution of the‘‘hen-dinner,” 
it was found necessary to have a piéce de 
résistance to sustain and give body to the 
entertainment, it was very natural that 
the hostesses should hail any budding 
talent with delight. That at last, in the 
hurry and rush of the business, there 
should be some indiscriminate haste, is 
certainly not strange, and that the enthu- 
siasm should at length be overdone, was 
of course to be expected. In the main, 
however, we have no reason to be ashamed 
of our winter record, in this direction, 
though we may ourselves have laughed a 
little now and then at the intensity of some 
of this gush, and the flimsiness of some of 
the fads. But there has been enough of 
the stout fiber of real merit to give a sav- 
ing salt tothe whole. Distinct and apart 
—very much apart, in fact—representa- 
tives of two different schools, the roman- 
and the realistic, have been our two favor- 
ites of the year, Mr. William Ordway Par- 
tridge, and Mr. Arthur Pickering. It was 
a new thing to have Shelley and 
Keats read to us any way in these days of 
Browning, and when the youth and good 
looks of the reader were taken into con- 
sideration, the popularity of the undertak- 
ing was assured, and Mr. Partridge’s ‘‘fol- 
lowing” was no slight one. That it con- 
sisted mostly of women is not surprising, 
though more than one masculine critic 
acknowledged his ability, within a certain 
limit. 

Mr. Pickering began a year agoto read, 
or interpret, Browning. He made a good 
impression at the start. His work this 
winter has placed him very high as a 
reader of this most subtle and philosophi- 
cal poet. There has been no straining for 
dramatic effect—no shrieking of elocution. 
As one of his hearers very truly said: ‘‘He 
read like a gentleman.” And this was, 
with great simplicity and expression, with- 
out the attempt at acting. Since Levi 
Thaxter read Browning, there has been 
no one who has so fully satisfied a Brown- 
ing audience. Whether Mr. Pickering’s 
success, with both audience and critic, 
fired the ambition of other aspirants, it is 
not for me to say, but itis very certain 
that we have had a crowd of young read- 
ers following upon his footsteps. Most of 
these have gone far to prove that readers, 
like poets, are born and not made. Mr. 
Pickering has just sailed for England, 
where he will visit Browning, and per- 
haps prove this genius of interpretation to 
the poet himself. 

Outside the social work and whirl, the 
art life in its various directions this season 
has progressed favorably, though the 
larger exhibitions have not been specially 
notable as a whole. Of the smaller ones, 
that of Mark Waterman’s Oriental pictures 
has been as noteworthy as any that we 
have had. His Arabian Nights’ inspira- 
tion, coming to full blossom in ‘ The 
Roc’s Egg,” and showing in some of his 
street scenes of the East a power of color 
and characterization that did not compare 
unfavorably with Schreyer. Mr. Water- 
man is an artist of whom artists are 
proud. He has held his own way for 
years, undeterred by any foreign fashion, 
and the pert criticism that seems to be one 
of the peculiar features of American art 
life. His series of papers in the new 
monthly art magazine just started here— 
American Art Illustrated—have shown 
him in a new light; that of a writer 
whose charm of style it would be diffcult 
to match in this country. Indeed, I 
know of no art writer save Hamerton 
who has sucha ‘“‘way” of saying things; and 
quite equally with Mr. Hamerton, Mr. 
Waterman has something to say worth 
hearing. 

The Cowles art school, which is just 
about to close its fourth year, has a fine 
record to show, anda promise of future 
progress which is exceedingly gratifying, 
not only to those immediately interested 
in it, but to all Bostonians who have a 
pride in local art growth. Started on the 
plan of the Academic Julian in Paris, and 
the Art Students’ League in New York,the 
school has steadily advanced in every way. 
At the close of its fourth year, it shows 
an increase of one-third of its number of 
pupils, and a corresponding increase in its 
applications for the coming season. It 
seems to be a surprise to outsiders—visitors 
and artists from other cities. Mr, Wil- 





liam M. Chase, of New York,after his vis- 
its to it, declared it was one of the best 
schools in the country, and Mr. Vedder 
was enthusiastic in his praise. When, the 
other day, Queen Kapiolani sent word 
to the manager of the school that she 
would like to visit it, its patrons felt as if 
the four-year-old venture was indeed 
giving proof of its widely spreading popu- 
larity. 

The book business for the past season 
has been very good indeed, but the spring 
outlook is dull, partly owing, in the 
opinion of a prominent publisher here, to 
the Inter-State Commerce bill. There isno 
diminution, however, in the manuscripts 
that are sent to the publishers. It is safe 
tosay that nine-tenths of these are novels. 
It is also safe to say that it is only the 
tenth that is accepted. Yet every pub- 
lisher is eager and anxious to find first- 
class matter of this kind, and if each au- 
thor who sends in his or her manuscript 
could know the careful consideration that 
is given even to crude work, they would 
at least give the publisher the credit that 
is due him, and cease to think that they 
were treated with scorn and neglect, if 
their work was rejected. Publishers and 
editors make mistakes like other people, 
but these mistakes are not from lack of 
consideration. The number of persons, 
however, who in this day think they can 
write a novel are legion, and even the 
most catholic reader is astonished at the 
wretched stuff that is thought by its de- 
luded authors fit for publication. On the 
other hand, the good work that is some- 
times passed on from publisher to pub- 
lisher, though acknowledged to be full of 
merit, may yet fail to strike a publisher 
favorably as ‘‘a good selling book.” His in- 
stinct may be at fault, and when another 
publisher profits by this fault, he candidly 
admits his mistake. 

The literary element which was thought 
at one time to be rather lessening than 
increasing here, seems to be coming up 
again, and the scholarly students, grad- 
uates of Harvard and other schools, are 
making a very good showing for Boston 
in their magazine and journalistic work. 
Specially in the latter direction is this 
element making itself apparent. By and 
by as this deepens and strengthens and 
becomes an elevated force, we shall cease 
to deserve that reproach of the English 
historian—Freeman—that the American 
daily paper ‘‘ is clearly written for a class 
of readers inferior to the ‘average reader 
of the English paper.’” It was four or 
five years ago when Mr. Freeman made 
this criticism, but his further remarks in 
this connection are evidence that he had 
studied the subject in a fair spirit. He 
says, very justly: 

‘The far wider spread of a certain amount 
of education, of education one may say 
without cultivation, has the same effect on 
the press which it has on political life. It is 
not the highest type that sets the standard; 
it is not even anything which imitates or 
affects to follow the highest type. The 
highest type is there, just as much as it is 
here; but it ina manner keeps itself back; 
at any rate the daily press does not by pref- 
erence adapt itself to its tastes. The way in 
which things are constantly told and dis- 
cussed, the mere physical look of most of 
the papers, the sensational air given to 
everything, the startling headings, the lines 
of small capitals breaking in upon ordinary 
text, all show that the American daily 
paper is not meant, at least it is not mainly 
meant, for the higher elements in American 
society. The refined and cultivated class 
have to put up with it; but it is another 
class for whom it is directly meant.” 


Mr. Freeman doubtless recognized that 
this was part and parcel of the slow prog- 
ress of a republic—the going with the 
people, instead of the higher class attempt- 
ing to lead the people. 

Amidst all the work and worry, literary, 
journalistic and social, which here at the 
end of the spring beats back upon us in 
this slow progress of the New England 
climate, the two breathing-places of the 
city—the Common and the public gardens 
—are putting on their loveliest garbs of 
greenery to cheer and comfort us. When 
later, a certain percentage of the popula- 
tion betakes itself to the sea, the mount- 
ains, or country, that other larger percent- 
age, the workers who can't get away, 
will take their enjoyment upon these 


great green spaces in strolling about or 
listening to the band on Sundays. For 
these, too, the summer promenade concerts 
in Music Hall will be inaugurated, those 
concerts that have so tickled the fancy of 
**society,” that not afew of its choicest 
members have been known to delight in 
being left over by a train, or running up 
to town even in the heats of July to enjoy 
their half-foreign flavor of mixed enter- 
tainment. Thusis one way and another 
is Boston unbending and relaxing its 
rigidity. With a few more foreign grafts 
at the present rate of our adaptability, we 
shall soon lose our provincial tang, and 
with it perhaps not a little original char- 
acter. But the gain, after all, will be 
greater than the loss, 
Boston, MASS. 
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THE MAN WITH THE WONDERFUL 
BOOKS. 


BY JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D., 
OF MADANAPALLE, INDIA. 








‘* ARE you the man with the wonderful 
books, and have you any moreof them?” 

The question was put tome by halfa 
dozen men on an open plain neara Vil- 
lage in the northern part of the Native 
Kingdom of Hyderabad, in India. I had 
ridden on in advance of my party to seek 
for a good halting-place. These men had 
evidently seen me as I came horse-back 
across the plain, fending off the scorching 
sun with a double umbrella, and had come 
out from the village to meet me. 

‘* Brothers,” I had said, as we passed 
the polite salutations of the Telugu coun- 
try—‘‘brothers, can you point me to some 
shade trees near your village, under which 
I can pitch my tent, for the day is hot and 
Iam weary with a long march.” 

Without answering my question, scarce- 
ly seeming to notice that I had asked one, 
they looked up at me as I sat on my horse, 
and eagerly asked, ‘‘ Sir, are you the man 
with the wonderful books, and have you 
any more of them?” 

‘*What books do you mean?” said I. 

‘* Why, one of our townsmen was down 
at Santatépe last week Wednesday, at the 
Fair, and there was a foreign gentleman 
there with books, telling about a new Re- 
ligion, and talking to the people. Our 
townsman did not see the foreigner, and 
did not hear what he said, but he found 
some of his assistants selling the books in 
the market, and bought three of them, 
and brought them home; and there has 
been nothing done in this village since, 
but read those books and talk about them. 
Are you the man that had them? and have 
you any more?” 

I had been at SantatOpe the preceding 
week, at the Fair, for I was out ona long 
exploring and evangelistic tour of more 
than 1,200 miles, up through the Native 
Kingdom of Hyderabad, and into Central 
India, in regions where, as far as I could 
learn, no missionay had, up to that time, 
1868, ever been, where the name of Jesus 
had never been spoken nor heard. In 
many of the villages mine was the first 
white face they had ever seen. The jour- 
ney occupied between four and five 
months, and I had already been nearly two 
months on the way. 

On the preceding Wednesday we had 
made along march, preaching in every 
town and village and hamlet we came to, 
from sunrise until eleven o’clock, later 
than we usually journeyed in that heat, 
as we had heard of this periodical market, 
at which buyers and sellers from a hun- 
dred towns would be present, and we 
wished to deliver our message in the hear- 
ing of people from as many different vil- 
lages as possible, and sell them our Scrip- 
tures and tracts to carry back in their bun- 
dles and baskets to read each to the peo- 
plein his own village, that the ‘‘ seeds of 
the Kingdom” might be scattered far 
and wide. Going into the bazar as soon 
as we had rested a little, and had our mid- 
day meal, myself and twoof my four na- 
tive assistants had alternately preached to 
different audiences all the afternoon. As 
we entered a street we would mount an 
old cart, ora pile of building materials, 
anything that would raise us so that we 
could be seen and heard, and sing one of 
the beautiful Telugu tunes to Christian 





words, and gather an audience, and then 
read to them from one of the gospels, 





and preach to them of Jesus Christ and of 
the full salvation he had wrought out for 
all the world. Then sellingas many Scrip- 
tures, gospels and tracts as we could to 
them for a small price, we would go 
around into another street, gather another 
company, preach again and sell more 
books, until night had fallen upon us. 
Meantime the two other native assistants 
were moving through the crowds of the 
market, selling books and tracts to all who 
would buy. Wehad disposed of many 
scores of books and tracts, and, at last, 
when the Fair was over, had returned to 
our camp too weary to sleep, but glad to 
have sent ‘‘ the message ” into a hundred 
different and scattered towns. During 
the intervening week we had been slowly 
traveling on, stopping to preach in all the 
villages we passed, and, as I rode along on 
my pony, from village to village, often 
very weary, I had again and again thought 
of the scenes of that market day, and won- 
dered if the books carried into the far-off 
villages without the voice of the living 
preacher to explain and enforce them, had 
been read, and, if read, understood, and, 
if understood, believed; and I confess 
that my faith had not been as strong as I 
had wished. Now there was a chance to 
test the matter. So, without replying to 
their question as to whether I was the 
man, and whether I had any more books, 
I asked ‘‘What were those books, and what 
did they tell about?” 

** One of them was Litkd Suvdrta, the 
Gospel of Luke, and another was Nistdr- 
aratndkara, the Jewel Mine of Salvation, 
and the other was Gndnabdédha,” Spiritual 
Teaching, they said. The last, Spiritual 
Teaching, is a tract of the size of a gospel, 
in which the insufficiency of Hinduism to 
save a soul, and thé all-sufficiency of 
Christianity are clearly set, forth. The 
Jewel Mine of Salvation, or The Gospel in 
Song,gives the whole plan of salvation, in 
Telugu poetry, set to their own choicest 
nativetunes. Both these were prepared 
by the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scudder, and pub- 
lished in the Telugu language, by the 
American Tract Society. ‘‘ But what did 
those books tell about?” I asked. 

** Those books,” said they, ‘‘ those won- 
derful books say that there is but one God. 
We thought there were three hundred and 
thirty millions of gods, but those books say 
that there is but one, and that he is a God 
of Love, and that when he saw that we 
were sunken in sin, ah, don’t we know 
that we are, and that we could not save 
ourselves, nor get rid of our own sins— 
have we not tried it, and don’t we know 
we cannot?—that then he determined to 
undertake the task for us, and that—those 
books say it—he actually sent his own son 
into this world as a divine redeemer, and 
that he, Yésu Kristu—Jesus Christ—really 
came here and was born of a woman, like 
one of us, andthat when he had taught 
the way of holiness by his words and by 
his example, and had done many marvel- 
ous deeds, to prove that he was really di- 
vine, he actually gave up his own life and 
let himself be killed as a sacrifice for our 
sins, and that he was buried, and after 
three days he came to life—those books 
say so—and when hundreds of people had 
seen him alive, he actually went up again 
into Heaven, and that he is there now, 
alive, and that if we pray to him he will 
hear us, and that all that we have to do is 
to repent of our sins, and leave them off, 
and pray to him, and say,O Yésu Kristu 
do thoufree me from my sin, and make 
me thy child, and when I die take me to 
be with thee, and that he. will do all the 
rest—those books say so—and that when 
we die we shall go to Heaven and be with 
him forever. Sir, are you the man that 
had those books, and are they true? and 
have you any more of them ?” 

Who can conceive my joy as I sat there 
on my pony and heard those men tell 
what they had themselves already learned 
from ‘‘ those wonderful books.” I forgot 
the toils and dangers of the journey. I 
forgot then about the mob that had sur- 
rounded me in a walled town, a fortnight 
before, and torn up the paving-stones to 
stone me with, because I had dared to 
come among tiem preaching another re- 
ligion than theirs. For my thoughts 
reverted to the Fair at Santatépe and the 
men from a hundred villages that had 
taken these books home with them, and I 
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thanked my God that I was a missionary, 
that he had led me to come forth om this 
long and difficult journey, that He had 
led his people to print these books, and 
sent his Spirit with them when circulated, 
and that he had rebuked my lack of 
faith, and showed me what the books 
and his enlightening Spirit could do, and 
I turned to my impatient questioners and 
said, ‘* Yes, Brothers, 1am the man that 
had those books, and I have a whole cart- 
Don’t you see 

Please show 


load of books like them. 

the cart coming yonder? 
me a shady place where we may pitch 
our tents, and you shall have as many 
books as you want, for we shall stay here 
until to-morrow morning.” 

Meantime a number of village watch- 
men had come up, seeing me talking with 
the head men of 
proved to be, and now without stopping 
about shade, 
they turned to these watchmen and said: 
‘* Here, you Gopal, run to the village of 


the village, as these 


to answer my question 


Kistnagar, and you, Mallappa, run to 
Kotta Kota, and you, Sitadu, run to 


Gollapalle, and you here, and you there, 
and tell them all that the man with the 
wonderful books has come, and that he 
has a cart-load 
them to come in and bring their money, 
and they can get all they want and talk 
with about the Tell 
them to come quick, as he is going to be 


more for sale, and tell 


him, too, books. 
they may never 
And before I had 


got to the grove to which they took me, J 


here only to-day, and 
have another chance.” 


saw the men running through the mount- 
three, and 
seven miles away, to tell them to come in 


ain passes to villages five 
and get the wonderful books, and hear 
Divine Re- 
deemer who could take away all our sins. 


the wonderful news of the 

Before we had taken our breakfast—for 
we had only taken a cup of coffee on 
starting at four o’clock in the morning— 
and were rested enough to begin to talk— 
for we had already preached in a number 
of different villages that morning—depu- 
different 
which news had been sent, began to ar- 


rive, ready to hear the news and buy thx 


tations from the villages to 


books. They kept us talking from thre: 
in the afternoon until ten o’clocl 
at night; fur by the time we had told the 


Story of 


o'clock 


anothei 
group from another village a little farther 
away 
went to tell the Story over again to them, 
the first group would not go away, for 


stories to one group, 


would have come, and when w« 


they said it was so good they wanted to 
hear it over again. The crowd around us 
kept increasing as we took turns in talk- 
ing and resting, giving each time the 
Story, but adding each time new inci- 
dents in the life of the God man, and new 
phases of redeeming love, until, at ten 
o'clock, we told 
down and rest now, as we were to start 


them that we must lie 


on early in the morning, and they then 
reluctantly withdrew. 
our camp cots we 
night, 
strange lights flickering in the streets of 
the town near by, and at daylight, as we 


And as we lay on 
saw, throughout the 


whenever we opened our eyes, 


rose to go on our journey, they came out 
from the town with the different books 
in their hands, with the leaves turned 
down here and there—for they said they 
had been reading the books all night long 
—so as to see whether they understood 
them before we left, for they never ex- 
pected to find any one else to explain the 
books after we had gone; and how eagerly 
they listened as I answered the questions 
they asked from the turned-down leaves, 
for they wanted to be sure they knew how 
to obtain this salvation. 

Ido not give this as a sample of what 
usually occurs on our preaching tours. 
God does not always lift the veil. He 
bids us walk by faith, not by sight. We 
more usually meet with opposition, or, 
still worse, with indifference. We often 
wail with Isaiah, ‘‘ Lord, who hath be- 
lieved our report, and to whom is the arm 
of the Lord revealed.” But, now and 
then, God sees fit to raise one corner of 
the veil and let us see what may occur 
in scores of scattered villages of which we 
shall, for the first time learn, when we 
meet those redeemed ones in the land 
where all is known. 

Meantime, this one incident in my own 
experience, twenty-three years ago, is my 





answer to those who ask ‘‘ What is the 
use of scattering books and tracts in 
heathen lands without the living mis- 
sionary to explain them?’ God has said 
‘* My word shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I 
please.” And He fulfils his promise. 

New YORK CIrTy. 
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RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF MARRIED 
WOMEN IN THE USE OF MONEY. 


BY MRS. WM. B. BROWN, 


HERE are two young persons of average 
or superior education and training, of 
naturally fair business ability, and each 
possessed of some property, and having 
before them good prospects of success in 
life. They are joined together in holy 
marriage. This I should call a fair aver- 
age case; and the question is, Whati ,n 
marriages like this, are the rights and 
duties of the wife in the use of money? 

To begin with, she should have a dis- 
tinct and full understanding of what mar- 
riage, viewed from its financial or busi- 
ness standpoint, really is; for if she does 
not know this, the basis of sound judg- 
ment is wanting, and she is misled con- 
tinually. Marriage, then, considered in its 
legal aspects, is a contract, a mutual 
agreement, a copartnership entered into 
for life; the husband and wife being the 
exclusive partners of the firm that death 
only can dissolve. I do not say that mar- 
riage is only this, but what there is beyond 
of sentiment and sacred import belongs 
not to the present discussion. The hus- 
band and wife then are business partners, 
and are co-equals in all the moneyed in- 
terests of the firm; and this, by solemn 
»ovenant, and because the welfare of both 
is equally involved. The wife, be it re- 
membered, is no more a silent partner 
than is her husband. If the husband has 
his department of work for which he is 
nore especially responsible, in which h« 
is therefore to have the greater freedom. 
so the wife has her sphere in which she 
too has special responsibilities, and should 
he expected to think and act freely. If 
the business of 
that of the 
‘xpend it. 
irm, by 


one is to earn money 
other is judiciously to 

The outside business of th« 
which earned and 
brought into the family treasury, should 
be largely conducted by the husband. 
while the management of the household 
and its current expenses are in the wife's 
‘eeping, but not exclusively so on either 
side; for there must be mutual consulta- 
tion and understanding. As to whether 
the husband’s department is more or less 
difficult, responsible, and important than 
his wife’s, no one can decide. 


money is 


It is safe 
to say that, as a rule, they evenly balance. 
While at times the husband carries the 
heavier load, so, at other times, the wife. 
But the work of each is alike indispensa- 
ble to the success and happiness of the 
family. In order to the harmonious and 
successful carrying out of this double 
arrangement and responsibility, the hus- 
band and wife must have such full, free 
and frequent consultation together that 
each shall understand the thoughts, plans, 
needs and difficulties of the other. How 
else can the business of the firm be ex- 
pected to prosper? For example, the hus- 
band earns the money that is to meet the 
household expenses. If the wife does not 
know what her husband’s income is, and 
what his assets, liabilities and prospects 
are, how can she wisely graduate the cost 
of living? And if the husband is not fa- 
miliar with his wife’s domestic plans and 
expenses, how is he to provide for them ? 
There are two ways of attempting to ad- 
just this double relationship and responsi- 
bility. One isfor the wife to abandon her 
post, to stultify herself, to become a silent 
partner in the family firm, to confess that 
she knows and can know nothing of busi- 
ness, and then leave everything to her 
husband both in her own department and 
in his. She then is to take and spend 
just what he chooses to intrust her with, 
and as he directs, asking no questions. 
This has been, and I fear still is, largely 
the practical solution; and the result is 
equally sad to both parties. Such an ar- 
rangement takes from woman all feeling 
of power and responsibility, all stimulus 
to improvement, all sense of equality with 
her husband, and holds her in ignorance, 





make her frivolous, vain, and sometimes 
vicious. No wife can afford to make such 
sacrifice of herself, and no husband who 
does not wish to grow away from his 
wife, leaving her in the background, more 
a child than a woman, will consent to 
such an arrangement. 

The other solution and the true one, is 
the reverse of this. It commits, as has 
already been said, the home department 
of the household into the wife’s hands, 
just as the outside business interests of the 
family are in the hands of her husband. 
The wife is to consider what the real needs 
of the household are and what is relatively 
more or less important. She is then to 
make, or to secure the making of pur- 
chases, and to keep an exact book account 
of all receipts and expenditures having, of 
course, constantly in mind the amount of 
means properly at her disposal. In no 
case must she go indebt. In this division 
of labor husband and wife must be, I re- 
peat, in frequent consultation and in 
hearty accord. 

At this point I hear it objected that 
while such a division of labor is desirable, 
and is perhaps the ideal plan, yet that it 

_is impracticable. Women are not pre- 
pared for it. They have not been edu- 
cated business-wise, and cannot therefore 
assume and meet such responsibility. 
Alas! it is too true that most girls are 
brought up in ignorance of business. This 
kind of knowledge, more important than 
almost any other, is the last they are 
expected to acquire. But even this need not 
discourage. It is never too late to learn; 
and the knowledge required for the proper 
managing of woman’s department in the 
household is not difficult to acquire. Aver- 
age school girls conquer greater difficulties 
in every term of study. First of all the wife 
must give thought to the subject, accept 
the position that belongs to her, and_ reso- 
lutely prepare herself for its duties. As 
an essential to success, she must acquaint 
herself with some accurate and complete 
system of book-keeping; and the system 
known as double entry is most complete, 
and, when mastered, the simplest and 
most satisfactory. Any woman can learn 
it, practicing as she studies, in one week's 
time. All she needs is a cash book and 2 
ledger, with some instruction as to the 
opening of her book account. As she pro- 
ceeds she must learn to spend money ju- 
diciously, keeping close watch of the debit 
and credit columns, so as not to exceed 
the allowed amount. Every item of ex- 
nense, small or large, should be entered 
daily in the cash book. At the end of 
each month, let her books be posted, trans- 
ferring now each item to the account 
where it belongs in the ledger. Each 
member of the household should have a 
separate account, as should every impor- 
tant source of expense or income, such as 
provisions, labor, charity, etc. Then a 
trial balance made from the ledger at the 
end of each month will show exactly 
how much has been expended, and for 
what, and also the amount of loss or gain. 

Now my point is, that almost every 
married woman can easily do this, and 
that the time and trouble of doing it 
would be far less than the worry one 
usually has in the slip-shod, hap-hazard 
methods that commonly prevail. Of 
course it would require thought, calcula- 
tion and attention, as everything does 
that is worth doing; but the rewards 
would repay the toil an hundred-fold. 
Such a plan perseveringly carried out 
would be educational and helpful to the 
wife. It would give her mental training, 
familiarity with business, and self-confi- 
dence. It would enable her to keep pace 
in intelligence with her husband. Family 
expenses would be properly balanced. 
The household would move on harmoni- 
ously and understandingly, and the temp- 
tation to extravagance on one hand, or 
niggardliness on the other, would be re- 
moved. Persistency in such a course 
would cheer and encourage the husband, 
give him confidence in his wife’s business 
ability, and lead him more and more, and 
then completely to intrust the home de- 
partment of the household to her hands; 
leaving him to attend, without distraction, 
to his own department of earning funds 
for present and future needs. And the 
result would soon be that he would take 
his wife fully into his own business con- 





fidence, and find in her a valuable 
counselor in his department no less 
than an efficient manager in her own. 
Then, should her husband’s health fail, 
or should the wife be left in a state of 
widowhood, as thousands are, she would 
have what many do not possess—experi- 
ence, knowledge and wisdom to fall back 
upon. Having learned to manage her 
own department, and become familiar 
with the nature and extent of her hus- 
band’s business, she could, if necessary, 
take up and carry on what he shall have 
laid down. 

I could give numberless illustrations of 
how wives and households have suffered 
for want of just this knowledge, ability 
and experience. I could show how loving 
and beloved wives have spent money reck- 
lessly, ruining their husbands because 
they knew no better, or because they must 
have what the ‘“‘ Jenkinses” have and do 
as the “‘ Jenkinses” do. I have known 
women in the first year or two of their 
widowhood run through large fortunes 
which their husbands had toiled decades 
to lay up for the family, all because they 
knew nothing of business. If married 
women would know their rights and du- 
ties in the use of money they should have 
the needed practical business instruction. 
And the time to begin is in girlhood. Our 
girls, no less than our boys, should have a 
business education. They should master 
the art, if not the science, of book-keep- 
ing and other lines of study that would fit 
them for their duties in their department 
of the marriage firm; even as their broth- 
ers are instructed and trained for the work 
they are expected to perform. When this 
is done, and not sooner, will the family 
ideal be complete, its workings become 
harmonious and satisfactory, and the wife 
understand her rights and duties in the 
use of money. 

‘** Every wise woman buildeth her house; 
but the foolish plucketh it down with her 
hands.” 

EAST ORANG, N, J. 
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THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


BY HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D., 
ASSOCIATE PROYESSOR OY HIsTORY IN JoHNS Hop- 
KINS UNIVERSITY. 

THE fourth annual meeting of this new 
and flourishing society was held in Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, May 21st-24th. The 
first two meetings were held in Saratoga, 
in September, ’84 and’85, and the third re- 
union was celebrated in the city of Wash- 
ington, in April, 1886. With increasing 
membership and growing experience, the 
Association has developed the policy of 
holding national conventions in large mu- 
nicipal centers, and in representative sec- 
tions of country. This year Boston and 
the Eastern States were the basis of scien- 
tific operations. Next year Columbus, 
Ohio, and the West will probably be the 
chosen field. The national significance of 
the American Historical Association was 
clearly recognized at its Boston meeting, 
not only in its wide constituency and rep- 
resentation, with reports from Canada 
and New Mexico, but in the invitations 
received from public men and institutions 
to hold its next annual convention in the 
West, in connection with the centennial 
of the settlement of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. 

The Boston meeting of the American 
Historical Association was held by agree- 
ment at the same time as the meeting of 
the American Economic Association, many 
of whose members belong also to the his- 
torical society. By this arrangement 
general convenience and individual econ- 
omy were both subserved. It is, more- 
over, a striking fact that, in this country 
as well as “in Europe, history and eco- 
nomics are growing closer together. The 
tendency of history is economic and the 
tendency of economics is plainly histori- 
cal. Each science gains by applying the 
method and results of the other. 

The two conventions began with a joint 
session Saturday evening, May 2ist, in 
Huntington Hall, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Justin Win- 
sor, President of the Historical Associa- 
tion, gavean address upon the subject of 
American historical manuscripts. He 
described the character, value, a 
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methods of editing and preserving such 
papers in various states. He noted the 
nezlect and losses which many famous 
collections had experienced, and called at- 
tention to the present scattered condition 
of letters and manuscripts, which al- 
though in private hands, are of great im- 
portance to the nation’s history. Mr. 
Winsor’s address led to a resolution by 
the Association that a committee of seven, 
consisting of Justin Winsor, George F. 
Hoar, John Jay, Andrew D. White, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, A. R. Spofford, and 
Taeodore F. Dwight, take measures look- 
ing toward the establishment of an unpaid 
national commission for the preservation, 
collection and _ utilization of historical 
manuscripts. 

After the literary exercises of the open- 
ing session, the members of both associa- 
tions, with their friends, visited, by special 
invitation of its trustees, the Museum of 
Fine Arts, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Institute of Technology and of the 
Brunswick, which hotel was the head- 
quarters of both associations. At the 
museum the visiting members were re- 
.ceived by the two presidents, and were 
introduced to one another as well as to 
.other invited guests. 

The hospitality of Boston, Cambridge 


sand vicinity, to the two associations was 


the most enjoyable feature of the entire 
convention. Social courtesies were ex- 
tended to members by Presidents Winsor 
and Waker, in their respective homes, 
at Cambridge and Boston. Pleasant re- 


«ceptions were given by Wellesley College 


‘and by the historical and economic de- 
partments of Harvard University. Invi- 
itations were received from the Secretary 
‘of State, in charge of the Massachusetts 
‘Archives, also from the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the New England His- 
ttoric-Genealogical Society, the Bostonian 
Society, the Boston Public Library, the 
Harvard ‘‘Annex,” and the Pilgrim So- 
ciety of Plymouth, to visit their respect- 
ive buildings. The privileges of various 
Boston clubs were cordially extended to 
officers and individual members of the 
two associations. Excursions to Welles- 
ley and Plymouth were field days for both 
societies. 

The separate sessions of the Historical 
Association were held in a large and at- 
tractive room at the Brunswick, immedi- 
‘ately opposite the Institute of Tgchnolo- 
gy. where the economic Association con- 
vened. This bi-camera] method of conduct- 
ing historico-economic discussions proved 
successful beyond the highest anticipa- 
tions. Members were able to pass to and 
fro between the two halls and to hear such 
papers as they preferred. So entirely sat- 
isfactory was this arrangement that both 
associations are inclined to repeat the ex- 
periment at Columbus, Ohio, in Septem- 
ber, 1888. The officers of the Historical 
Association already chosen for that meet- 
ing are William F. Poole. LL.D., of Chica- 
go. President; Charles Kendall Adams, oi 
Cornell University, and Hon. John Jay, of 
New York, Vice-Presidents; H. B. Adams, 
of Bultimore, Secretary; C. W. Bowen, 
of New York, Treasurer; and, in addition 
to the officers above named, Hon. Andrew 
D. White, of Ithaca, N. Y.; George Ban- 
croft, of Washington, D. C.; Justin Win- 
sor, of Cambridge, Mass.; Rutherford P. 
Hayes, of Fremont, O.; Prof. John W. 
Burgess, of Columhia College: Prof. Ar- 
thur M. Wheeler, of Yale University; and 
Hon. William Wirt Henry, of Richmond, 
Executive Council. 

A rapid summary of the historical pro- 
ceedings is all that can be attempted in 
this informal sketch. Diplomatic history 
was a new and pleasing feature in the ex- 
There were 
three contributions of this nature: (1) 
“*The Diplomatic Prelude to the Seven 
Years’ War.” by Herbert Elmer Mills, fel- 
low in history, Cornell University—a paper 
based upon new materials, and showing 
that some of the positions of Ranke and 
Carlyle are untenable; (2) ‘‘ Silas Deane,” 
by Charles Isham, of the New York His- 
torical Society—a paper vindicating this 
much-abused American diplomatist of the 
Revolutionary period; (3) ‘‘ The Peace Ne- 
gotiations of 1783,” by the Hon. John Jay, 
President of the Huguenot Society of New 
York, and formerly Minister to Vienna, 
who showed the triumphs of American 





diplomacy in securing important conces- 
sions from England in spite of the opposi- 
tion of our French and Spanish allies. 

Another novel and interesting feature 
of the Boston program was the promi- 
nence given to topics of European history. 
It isa mistaken idea that the American 
Historical Association is exclusively de- 
voted to the history of this country. The 
promotion of history in America is an 
all-comprehensive ideal. Among the 
papers upon European topics were the fol- 
towing: (1) ‘‘A Study in Swiss History,” by 
John Martin Vincent, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, who compared the his- 
tory of local institutions, states’ rights, 
and sectional controversy in Switzerland 
with corresponding phenomena in the 
local and federal history of the United 
States; (2) ‘‘The Parliamentary Experi- 
ment in Germany,” by Dr. Kuno Francke, 
of Harvard University, who, in a lucid 
and persuasive manner sketched the legis- 
lative history of the new German empire 
with reference to military, ecclesiastical, 
social and financial questions; (3) ‘‘Leo- 
pold von Ranke,” a biographical sketch of 
the only honorary member of the Associa- 
tion, by its Secretary; (4) ‘‘The Govern- 
ment of London,” by Prof. Arthur M. 
Wheeler, of Yale University, who tersely 
characterized the municipal institutions, 
the economic waste, and the proposed re- 
forms of London-town. 

Among the papers relating to American 
history were: (1) ‘‘ The Spaniards in New 
Mexico,” by Gen. W. W. H. Davis, of 
Doylestown, Penn., who, upon the basis of 
original investigations, gave an instruct- 
ive account of early Spanish explorations 
in the Southwest, and suggested the iden- 
tity of the Pueblo Indians with the peo- 
ples that the Spaniards first saw and de- 
scribed in the region of New Mexico; (2) 
‘The Historic Name of our Country” was 
the subject of an interesting paper by 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, who discussed the different names 
which at various times have been pro- 
posed for this country, such as Columbia, 
Allegania, Apalachia, Washington, Ves- 
peria, Freeland, Fredonia, Cabotia and 
Vinland; (3) ‘‘The Constitutional Rela- 
tions of the American Colonies to the 
English Government at the Beginning of 
the American Revolution,” was suggest- 
ively treated by Judge Mellen Chamber- 
lain, of the Boston Public Library, whose 
thesis was, that the questions at issue from 
1763 to 1776 were not new but were coeval 
with the first political organization of the 
British American colonies, and have sur- 
vived, insome instances, down to the pres- 
ent day in our own constitutional strug- 
gles;(4) Mr. James Schouler,of Boston, au- 
thor of the ‘* History of the United States,” 
which is much admired by many readers, 
presented a brief and valuable paper upon 
the subject of ‘‘ Historical Grouping,” in 
which he urged the importance of show- 
ing the relation of subordinate as well as 
of leading personages to the shaping of 
historical events. Fame always takes 
care of her chief heroes, but their asso- 
clates are often forgotten. Mr. Schouler 
emphasized the great truth to which the 
greatest of modern historians early came: 
‘* Every epoch is best read and explained 
by its own contemporaneous record.” 

Two papers of special interest to stu- 
dents of ecclesiastical history and of the 

elations of Church and State in this 
country were: (i) ‘‘Religious Liberty in 
Virginia and Patrick Henry,” by Charles 
J. Stille, LL.D., for many years Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
stillé opposed the thesis presented by the 
Hon. William Wirt Henry, of Richmond, 
at the Washington meeting of the Associa- 
tion last year. Dr. Stillé maintained that 
rhomas Jefferson, and not Patrick Henry, 
was the real founder of religious liberty in 
Virginia. The earlier toleraticn estab- 
lished in the Quaker colony of William 
Penn, was also considered. This paper 
led to a lively discussion of the subject of 
Roger Williams and toleration in Rhode 
Island, by Charles Deane, LL.D., Vice- 
President of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. (1) A second paper in the re- 
ligious field was that by Dr. Philip Schaff. 
of Union Theological Seminary New York, 
and a former pupil of Leopold von Ranke. 
Dr. Schaff spoke of the ‘“‘American Church 
in History.” He showed that a free Church 





in a free State is the distinctive charac- 
teristic of American Christianity. The 
position differs from: (1) the hostile 
relation of the first three centuries; (2) the 
hierarchical ascendency of the Church in 
the Middle Ages; (3) State-rule over the 
Church; (4) Toleration, which may be with- 
drawn; (5) Red-republican infidelity. In 
America the Church expects only legal 
protection and claims only liberty to man- 
age its own affairs. Religious liberty is 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution, 
and Congress can never establish a na- 
tional Church. The separation of Church 
and State in this country does not mean 
the separation of government from relig- 
ion. Church and State still co-operate in 
their respecti,e spheres for the mainte- 
nance of public morality and the promo- 
tion of Christian civilization. ‘‘The prog- 
ress of history,” said Dr. Schaff, ‘‘is the 
progress of liberty and self-government in 
Church and State.” 

Decidedly the most important and most 
successful meeting of the week was the 
joint session of the Historical and Eco- 
nomic Associations in Sanders’ Theater, 
at Harvard University. Nothing could 
better illustrate the economic tendencies 
of history, or the historical drift of eco- 
nomics than the program of that joint ses- 
sion. Prof. E. J. James, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, read a vigorous 
historical defense of ‘‘Our Legal Tender 
Decisions,” an economic subject which has 
recently occupied the critical attention of 
America’s oldest historian, Mr. George 
Bancroft. It is interesting and character- 
istic that an economist, pursuing the his- 
torical method, should have arrived at 
results directly opposite to those of Mr. 
Bancroft, and apparently justifying the 
real facts of history. 

The second paper read at Cambridge 
was no less characteristic of the economic 
and biological methods which are infiu- 
encing some of our younger historians. 
Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, one of the two 
representatives of American History at 
Harvard University, presented to the com- 
bined associations the ‘‘ Biography of the 
River and Harbor Bill.” It was a frag- 
ment of contemporary history, and as 
legitimate a field for inquiry in past poli- 
tics as was the story of the Servian Revo- 
lution which Leopold von Ranke drew 
from the lips of Wuk, a Servian refugee. 
Dr. Hart traced the course of the late 
River and Harbor Bill as a biologist would 
study the life-history of a chick, or a tad- 
pole, or of yellow-fever germs. 

Perhaps the strongest current of popu- 
lar and contemporary interest was that 
introduced from the nation’s capital by 
Col. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in his vigorous plea for ‘“‘The Study of 
Statistics in American Colleges.” Con- 
trary to general expectation, Colonel 
Wright showed that statistics form one 
of the most interesting and profitable 
lines of inquiry that can occupy students 
of historical and political science. Statis- 
tics, if properly collected, are history in 
the most concrete, accurate and imperish- 
able form. The results of the census oi 
any given decade, when cast into Arabic 
numerals, or simple mathematical tables, 
will endure, when word-tablets have been 
dashed in pieces by historical criticism. 
Colonel Wright's plea was not alone for 
the teaching of statistical science in ow 
higher colleges and universities, but also 
‘or a vital connection between higher 
political education and practical civil ser- 
vice. He said: ‘*I would urge upon tix 
Government of the United States and upon 
the Governments of the States, the neces- 
sity of providing by law for the admission 
of students that have taken scientific 
courses in statistics as honorary attaches 
of, or clerks to be employed in the practi- 
cal work of statistical offices.” He also 
urged the Government-training of edu- 
cated young men for the consular and 
diplomatic service, and for other branches 
of practical administratien. This thought, 
which is now historical, will bear political 
fruit. 

- 4 





THE German Post-Office Bureau reports 
that during his recent birthday week the 
Emperor received, 7,481 registered and 187 
ordinary letters, 48 parcels, and 1,542 congrat- 
ulatory telegrams, 





THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSO- 
CIATION. 


BY RICHARD T. ELY, PH.D., 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 
JOHNS HopKINS UNtveRsiry. 

THIS body of economists, organized at 
Saratoga in September, 1885, has just 
passed its critical period in the meeting 
held in Boston, May 2ist-25th. The num- 
ber of men who gathered together at 
Saratoga less than two years ago was not 
large, but it included scholars of energy 
and determination, who felt the need of 
some society in which they could meet, 
discuss affairs of common interest, and 
take measures to advance their favorite 
study. Perhaps fifty names could have 
been found on the roll of members at first, 
but this gradually increased in length, 
and the report of the secretary on the 
organization of the Association, issued in 
March, 1886, showed a membership of one 
hundred and eighty-two, while there are 
now about three hundred members. This 
is a healthy growth, although it by o 
means includes all who ought to assist in 
such work as the Association proposes to 
do. Ina country like America, where all 
social questions depend for their solution 
on the wide diffusion of economic knowl- 
edge and training in habits of economic 
reasoning, there should be no difficulty in 
increasing the number of members to 
three thousand, and it is hoped that this 
will be accomplished at no distant day. 

If the growth of the society in number 
is encouraging, the quality of its member- 
ship is doubly reassuring. It is felt that 
in this respect at least it can hold its own 
with any organization in the country. 
Nearly all the economists are included, 
and such names may be mentioned as 
Walker, James, Adams, Bolles, Atkinson, 
Bowker, Clark, Taussig, Richmond M. 
Smith, and Carr 11 D. Wright. Among jour- 
nalists we find men like Shaw, Giddings, 
and Griffen. Among lawyers, men like 
Wayne MacVeagh, ex-Governor Hoyt, 
and Simon Sterne. Among employers and 
bankers, men like Joseph W, Harper, John 
Jay Knox, Andrew Carnegie, Lewis 
Ginter, James G. Batterson, and ex-Gov- 
ernor Claflin. Among clergymen, men 
like John H. Barrows, R. Heber Newton, 
J. H. Rylance, Washington Gladden, and 
Lyman Abbott. 

The workingmen, using that expression 
in its narrower sense, are not so well repre- 
sented as could be desired, although the 
local branch in Springfield, Mass., con- 
tains several among the more intelligent 
of that class. 

The Association is doing good work in 
its publications, and the prospects are that 
still more will be accomplished in the 
future. The following is a list of mono- 
graphs already issued: 

VoLUME I.—No. 1. “ Report of the Organi- 
zation of the American Economic Associa- 
tion,” by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., Secretary. 
Nos. 2 and 3. ‘“‘Tho Relation of the Modern 
Municipality to the Gas Supply,” by Ed- 
mund J. James, Ph.D., of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, University 
of Pennsylvania. No. 4, ‘‘Co-operation in a 
Western City,’ by Albert Shaw, Ph.D., 
<ditor of the Minneapolis Tribune, author 
of ‘“Iearia,’’ etc. No. 5. ‘‘Co-operation in 
New England,” by Edward W. Bemis, 
Ph.D. No. 6. ‘‘ Relation of the State to In- 
lustrial Action,’ by Prof. Henry C. Adams, 
Ph.D., University of Michigan and Cornell 
Jniversity. 

Vo.tuME IL.—No. 1. ‘‘ Three Phases of Co- 
peration in the West,’ by Amos G. War- 
ier, fellow in history and political science, 
johns Hopkins University. No.2. “ Histor- 
cal Sketch of the Finances of Pennsvl- 
vania,” by T. K. Worthington, A.B., with 
in introduction by Richard 1, Ely. 

In reviewing the attainments of the As- 
sociation, it is gratifying to notice that it 
is having a stimulating effect in England, 
where it has a representation in Oxford, 
irom which university flattering letters 
regarding its activity have been received. 
It has entered into friendly relations with 
the Oxford Economic Society, whose sec- 
retary, also a member of the American 
Association, proposes to contribute to the 
latter body for early publication a mono- 
graph on the History of the Woolen In- 
dustry in England. Another Oxford 
member writes as follows: 


‘“Some of us here are trying to establish 
an Economic Association similar to «=the 
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American Economic Association. There is 
plenty of good material here, in Cambridte 
and inthe Scotch universities, which only 
needs bringing to a focus.” 


It is pleasant to think that Ameri- 
ca is now beginning to make a re- 
turn to England for the great debt 


we owe to her for famous leaders of eco- 
nomic thought like Adam Smith, Ri- 
cardo, Malthus, and John Stuart Mill. 

Mention was made at Boston of the de- 
sirability of accumulating three funds to 
aid in the future work of the Association. 
These contemplated funds are: 1, A publi- 
cation fund; 2, A prize fund; 3, What for 
lack of a better term may be called a tract 
fund. The purpose of the second fund is 
indicated by its name. It is to stimulate 
inquiry and non-partisan, thoroughly 
scientific research, especially among col- 
lege and university students. The first 
fund would enable the society to under- 
take more ambitious works for publica- 
tion, namely those which, while possessing 
high scientific value, have a small sale. 
The writer of this has the third fund es- 
pecially at heart. As he contemplates it, 
this fund could be most advantageously 
employed in reissuing suitable 
graphs in cheap form for circulation 
among workingmen, thus training them 
in economic thought, and directing their 
efforts into proper channels. 


mono- 


lt is enough to make one sick at heart 
to see much of the literature circulated 
The cultured 
and well-to-do seem to have been content 
to leave the economic education of the 
masses to anarchists and extremists, and 
must not, in consequence, they take upon 
themselves at least part of the blame for 
their wrong thinking and wrong acting? 
If this appeals to any reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, the writer will gladly receive 
any sums, great or small, which may be 
forwarded to him at Baltimore, and use 
them for the circulation of economic mon- 
ographs of suitable nature among work- 
ing people. 

This preliminary sketch gives an idea, it 
is to be hoped, of the achievements, the 
present condition, and the purposes of the 
American Economic Association, and this 
information is certainly what the public 
wants about a new organization, which 
claims their attention. 

The article on the Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, gives an ac- 
count of the social features of the eco- 
nomic meeting also, as they were com- 
mon toboth bodies. The rest of this brief 
paper will be confined to an attempt to 
give an idea of the character of the papers 
which occupied the attention of the Associa- 
tion. The opening address, delivered by the 
President of the Association,General Fran- 
cis A. Walker, treated of the Aspirations 
of the Laboring Classes. The spirit of this 
able paper may best be indicated by the 
quotation of a few striking sentences: 


among our laboring classes. 


“It is seen and admitted that competition 
must be imperfect, one sided, and by conse- 
quence injurious,unless the laborers on their 
side are as alert, active and, in the primary 
sense of that term, aggressive, in pursuing 
their economic interests, as the old theories 
of distribution assumed that the employing 
would be. Itisseen and admitted that, if 
the workman does not pursue his interest, 
not only will he in a degree lose his interest, 
but through his failure to receive all the 
economic good which might, with proper 
effort, have been brought to him, immedi- 
ate injuries tending to become permanent, 
not only conceivably but certainly, will be 
inflicted upon the whole individual body.” 

It follows naturally from this that the 
principle of organization of labor was up- 
held, but recent abuses of this principle 
were most vigorously denounced, while 
the dangers of the immigration of foreign 
labor were pointed out. The speaker took 
a hopeful view of the outcome of the 
present struggle, and concluded with these 
wise words: 


‘* Whether the organization known as the 
Knights of Labor is to break up in a gener- 
al insurrection of its constituent mem- 
bers, or is to lapse into an innocuous desue- 
tude, relinquishing to the trades unions 
their former authority over their members, 
retaining for itself but the shadow of a 
name, oristo takeon aform and assume 
functions compatible with industrial force 
aud with the steady and even progress of 
trade and production, will depend somewhat 
upon the wisdom of those who have come 





almost adventitiously into possession of the 
vast powers which that organization now 
yields, but will be mainly determined by the 
good sense and good feeling of the whole 
American people, when fully aroused by the 
issue thus presented to our industrial life.” 

The session on Monday morning, May 
23d,was devoted to the subject of transpor- 
tation. The following valuable papers 
were presented and followed by a most 
animated discussion: 

1. Paper on the “ Agitation for Federal 
Regulation of the Railways,” by Prof. E. J. 
James. 2. Paper on the “ Long and Short 
Haul Ciauses of the Federal Railway Law,” 
by Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, 3. Some Cu- 
rious Phases of the Railway Question in 
Europe, by Simon Sterne, Esq. 4. Discus- 
sion of the Report and Papers. 

The evening was occupied by papers by 
Mr. Franklin H. Giddingson the ‘* Socio- 
logical Character of Political Economy”—a 
most suggestive study—and by Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Bemis on ‘“ Mine Labor in the 
Hocking Valley.” Dr. Bemis showed how 
arbitration had transformed the industrial 
situation in that once troubled region, and 
had restored peace and comparative con- 
tentment to thelaborer. He pointed out, 
however, the grievous evils of the store- 
order system, and advocated its suppres- 
sion by law. The necessity of compulsory 
education was also pointed out. 

The discussion of municipal public 
works and finance occupied the Associa- 
tion the greater part of the time on Tues- 
day, and it may be doubted whether all 
the problems involved were ever handled 
with greater ability or with more suggest- 
iveness in this country. The two chief 
papers were by Professor Henry C. Adams 
and Mr. Frank J. Goodnow. It is to 
be regretted that the limits of this paper 
will not allow the writer to say more about 
these studies. Professor James gave an 
address in the afternoon on our ‘*‘ Legal 
Tender Decisions” which was upheld in 
such a way as to carry conviction to most 
An excursion to Plymouth on 
delightful and 


hearers. 
Wednesday closed this 
profitable meeting. 
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Sine Arts. 


THE THIRD PRIZE-FUND EXHIBI- 
TION. 


1. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE excellence of the four pictures which 
were purchased with the prize-fund of last 
year does not seem to have stimulated 
interest in the scheme; for this year, we 
find, only $4,000 had been subscribed as 
against $8,000 last year, and consequently but 
two works of art could be rewarded out of 
the two hundred and forty-two that were 
sent to the exhibition. 

Nor has the choice of these two been so 
satisfactory as to seem likely to provoke a 
richer generosity next season. Mr. Edward 
Gay’s landscape called ‘‘ Broad Acres” is an 
honest, simple, intelligent and agreeable 
presentation of a characteristically Ameri- 
can theme, and at least one point about it 
deserves especial commendation—the way in 
which so prosaic a feature as a telegraph- 
line has been artistically used to accent the 
rather monotonous composition. But it is 
not a work of much individuality or of any 
particular charm. Even if certain extreme- 
ly good figure-subjects had not been present 
as rivals for the prize, there were other 
landscapes on the wall to which I think it 
might better have been given. And Mr. 
Davis’s ‘“‘ Late Afternoon,”’ which secured 
the other award, is distinctly inferior to Mr. 
Gay’s picture as well as to many others by 
Mr. Davis himself which have recently been 
exhibited and to the one with which he also 
secured a prize last year. It iscommonplace 
alike in theme and in treatment, and a trifle 
theatrical in effect owing to the not very 
successful management of the pinkish sun- 
set light—a work which, it seems to me, is 
weakly sentimental rather than poetic, and 
likely to charm those only who care for 
prettiness in paint. 

To my mind the strongest, the most in- 
dividual, and far away the most interesting 
landscape in the collection is a small work 
secluded behind a door in one of the little 
rooms—another winter landscape by that 
Mr. Walter Palmer, whose sister-works in 
the other collections of the year I have 
already described. This is simpler in theme 
than either of the others—merely a bit of 
thinly planted woodland with young trees 
still half-decked in autumn leaves between 





whose s#m trunks the sunshine falls on the 
snowy ground. Such things have, of course, 
been painted a thousand times before, and 
often we have thought them well painted, 
But it seemed to me when I saw this picture 
that I had never seen the same thing really 
done by any other hand—had never before 
seen so truthful, brilliant, absolutely real- 
istic portrayal of sunlight on snow except 
among the Impressionist pictures of last 
spring, and even among them, had not seen 
it given with such artistic grace as well as 
strength, with so agreeable a technical man- 
ner and such truth to detail as well as to 
general effect. It was interesting to exam- 
ine how the marvelous transparency and 
shine of the sunlit snow, and the luminous 
pale gray of the shadows had been produced 
by contrasted streaks of white and of bold 
light blue paint, enhanced by touches of 
clear pink. But the alchemy which could 
bring the right effect from the chosen ma- 
terials remained, of course, as much a 
secret as before. Every one has always 
known the blue quality of shadows on snow; 
many a one has tried to give it in some such 
way as Mr. Palmer has used; but no one 
before, so far as I have ever looked at pic- 
tures, has succeeded so entirely and so 
charmingly. Why, is one of those questions 
which it is impossible to answer, and which, 
of course, we are always glad cannot be an- 
swered. Forif art in any of its finer prod- 
ucts could be thoroughly explained, could 
be reduced to a matter of weighing and 
balancing and sifting and demonstrating, it 
would no longer be art but science. There 
would still be room in it for intelligence, 
but scarcely for inspiration—for the 
clear revelation of individual idiosyn- 
crasies. Just because a painter, now 
and then, knows how to dosomething which 
no one else can do, and no one—perhaps not 
even himself—can explain when it is done, 
just for this reason he is an artist and not a 
mechanic however skillful, or a mere scien- 
tific observer and formulator however keen 
and wise. For a number of years now Mr. 
Palmer’s pictures have been on our ex- 
hibition walls—sometimes very good, some- 
times only pretty good, but never be- 
fore showing much individuality or any 
very potent charm. Now he has at last 
“found himself,’”’ under the inspiration, per- 
haps, of the French Impressionists, but cer- 
tainly as no slavish imitator of their meth- 
ods. There is always great danger in such 
a case that the discovery will, if I may use 
the phrase, ‘‘ be worked for all it is worth” 
—that delight in a novel and indisputable 
success may lead to that slavish self-imita- 
tion which as surely leads to artistic ruin as 
the imitation of any outside model. But as 
Mr. Palmer has already passed the callow 
days of his artistic career and has proved 
himself by this new departure still an ear- 
nest student, still an experimenter, we may 
hope that in his case this year’s triumph 
may be but the herald of a rich and varied 
development along a path too broad to be 
called ‘‘a rut.” 

Mr. Bogert’s French landscapes; Mr. 
Boggs’s study of the Thames; Mr. Dewey’s 
“October ’’; Mr. Fitz’s ‘* impression ”’ of “‘A 
Garden by the Danube ’’; Mr. Gifford’s three 
contributions; and Mr. Tryon’s ‘ Night” 
are amiong the other interesting landscapes 
in the exhibition. And Mr. Macy sends a 
snow scene which we should call very good 
did not Mr. Palmer’s wonderful little effort 
disenchant us for the moment with all 
others. 

Mr. Childe Hassam who began by painting 
clever pictures of Boston streets has now 
gone abroad and sends us home still cleverer 
pictures of Parisian streets. There are three 
of them in this exhibition. All three are 
brilliant pieces of workmanship in a some- 
what impressionistic manner, yet have 
charm as wellas truth to the selected im- 
pression to recommend them and much in- 
dividuality despite the many times similar 
subjects have been painted by French 
brushes. They arenot very profound works 
as regards either treatment or feeling; but 
they have many of the qualities which 
superficiality demands to make it acceptable 
inart. It is curious tosee how thoroughly 
Gallicin spirit they are and then to remem- 
ber their author’s origin and how much of 
the same spirit he showed when portraying 
the Puritans’ city two or three years ago. 

One of the most remarkable—if not, in- 
deed, the most remarkable—figure painting 
in the collection, is Mr. Robert Blum’s 
“Venetian Lace Makers.”” Mr. Blum— 
every one knows how clever he always is, 
though, at times, too much in haste to do 
himself full justice—has gone very seriously 
to work in this canvas. It is larger in size 
than his former Venetian envoys, more sus- 
tained in composition, stronger, if somewhat 
less iridescently radiant in color, and equal- 
ly admirable in its rendering of vitality. 
Whatever Mr. Blum may leave undone, his 
people are always not only really, but in- 





tensely alive; and each is always individual- 
ized from the others, not by any effort to 
paint the deeper sides of character, but, by 
a marvelously subtile skill in catching those 
superficial differences of movement and ex- 
pression which, of course, are all the eye 
would catch if looking upon the living 
scene which he has painted for us. To me 
this last picture of his seems not the most 
immediately attractive but the most serious- 
ly good piece of work he has done; and I 
think the future owners of the prize pic- 
tures would be glad to give back either of 
them if they could get it in exchange. 

The prize pictures, by the way, have been 
given this year to the Metropolitan Museum 
and tothe Union League Club of New York. 

New YorK Crry. 


School and College. 


HAMPTON’S EIGHTEENTH COM- 
MENCEMENT. 


BY HERBERT D. WARD. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE and General Arm- 
strong are inseparable; and were any syno- 
nym to be found for either, it would be en- 
thusiasm—driving, restless enthusiasm. 

Never has the school been so tested as dur- 
ing the last year, when, for a great part of 
the term, the Principal has been absent for 
reasons of health, and the Vice-Principal in 
the interest of endowment, but never has 
the work been more progressive or satisfac- 
tory. This is due to the fact that this insti- 
tution has a vital power of its own, inde- 
pendent of any one person. 

On Thursday morning all the grounds 
looked their best. The roses were in full 
bloom, and the air was laden with fragrance. 
After the morning drill, an inspection of all 
the industries was made by the Principal 
and Trustees. It is wonderful what a vari- 
ety of practical instruction these students re- 
ceive, from the taking of photographs to the 
making of a tin dipper. There were on ex- 
hibition, carved and inlaid, wood, wrought 
steel tools, harnesses, stockings, uniforms, 
and dolls. Especially interesting was the 
printing and bookbinding department, 
where, as General Armstrong said, ‘‘poetry 
can be printed cheaper a line than anywhere 
else in America.,”’ 

Perhaps the most interesting teaching is 
done is in the Indian department, by those 
who take the ignorant natives as they come 
from the camp and drill them in English as 
well as in right habits of living and of 


studying. There are _ seventeen tribes 
represented, the majority being from 
the Sioux and Omahas. One of the 


pleasing features is the instruction of begin- 
ners by a native teacher who has been a 
ward of the institution from her girlhood. 
Miss Annie Dawson has been through the 
normal course here and kas shown marked 
ability as a teacher. She intends to go out 
West to teach after a year or so at the 
Framingham Normal School. One of the 
trustees remarked that the most hopeful 
signs among the Indians is the change in 
their cast of countenance and expression 
from year to year. Their faces soften and 
grow intelligent. Their shiftlessness leaves 
them, they walk straight and become will- 
ing and useful. 

Though the problem of Indian education 
is more complicated than that of the Negro, 
yet nowhere has the latter been studied 
more successfully than here. Here three 
races meet in daily contact—the Indian, the 
Negro and the white—yet there is perfect 
harmony and adaptation. The colored stu- 
dents are taught to be men and women in 
the highest sense of the word; no cringers 
are they, yet, on the other hand, they don’t 
boast of knowing everything and become 
stuck-up loafers, as many would think. 
Strict military drill gives the much-needed 
discipline, while the great variety of indus- 
trial labor makes them quick and capable 
of self-support—and the time spent in 
books, often after many hours of hard 
manual labor, gives them a seriousness in 
their mental work and an appreciation of 
their advantages that is rarely met with 
elsewhere. Thus these 450 colored boys and 
girls work hand in hand with the 131 In- 
dians of both sexes. 

I would that every skeptic had been pres- 
ent at the graduating exercises Thursday 
afternoon, to listen to the stirring speeches 
and hear the music—the old plantation 
songs, which are the most precious heritage 
of the colored race. Miss Sarah Brown had 
the salutatory. Her subject, ‘Our Women 
and Our Homes’’; and Mr. James Tarvis the 
valedictory, ‘‘Tbe Contraband’s Sons.” 
Marguerite la Fleche, sister of Bright-Eyes, 
read a most interesting paper on the ‘‘ Cus- 
toms of the Omahas.’”’ The graduating 
class numbers forty. It is the first gradu- 
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ating class under the new system, which is 
that the junior class must go out to teach 
for one year before returning for the senior 
year. This custom is unique, and has proved 
a success in the case of this class. All have 
taught the one year, and all express them- 
selves as benefited in the extreme by the 
practical experience. 

Hampton Institute is an industrial school, 
for wages are paid the students for labor 
done, $46,732.21 having been paid last year. 
It is also technical. It requires large 
amounts of money to run it, to maintain 
the workshops, to pay the teachers, and for 
the thousand and one items incurred in gen- 
eral expenses. Scholarship foundations of 
fifteen hundred dollars are sought for that 
yield an income of 870 a year. Many 
churches and societies throughout the coun- 
try have cheerfully taken one or two such 
scholarships into their hands, and so helped 
in the good work. But after all, an endow- 
ment fund of 3500,000 is needed more than 
anything else. It is not yet all collected, 
and there is still opportunity, if any desire, 
to add to the growingfund. The school has 
reached about its limit of members, and 
also of buildings. ‘‘We don’t intend to 
build any more,” says General Armstrong, 
“only we must have a scientific school, at a 
cost of about $8,000, if we have nothing else.” 
That is his way to have more, and get it, 
too, the moment the last building has been 
erected and properly endowed. 

No mention has been made as yet in THE 
INDEPENDENT of Hampton’s new Marquand 

church. This isa beautiful building, de- 
: Signed by Cady, of New York. It is of Ital- 
ian style of architecture, with a square 
,tower 120 feet high. The chimes of nine 
bells ring twice a day, at 12 M. and at 9 P. M. 
Last Commencement Day they were played 
.by Professor Widdows, well known for ring- 
ing the chimes at the Centennial. This $55,- 
:000 church was the gift of Mr. E. B. Monroe, 
of New York, in memory of Mrs. E. B. Mon- 
;roe’s father. 

We are looking for more schools like 
‘Hampten Institute all over the South. There 
vare plenty of students to fillthem. When 
the money comes from rich, generous, far- 
«sighted men to erect and endow such schools, 
eenergetic men will be found to make them 
wa success. For, as General Armstrong so 
forcibly says: ‘‘The man for the hour is 
mever far away when the hour comes.” 

HAMPTON, VA. 


Diblical Vesearch. 


THE April Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund does not fulfill 
the promise made upon the announcement 
of Captain Conder’s decipherment of the 
Hamath hieroglyphics, that it should con- 
tain his full exposition of the matter. This 
is now said to be forthcoming in a separate 
publication, which, we are assured, will soon 
be issued. It strikes us, however, that Cap- 





. tain Conder has materially abated his confi- 
. dent representations since February 2th, 


when they were communicated tothe Times 


. of Lendon. Now he says: 


“Professor Sayce, while pointing out that the 
Hittite language could not have been Semitic, 
has only gone so far as to suggest an approxima- 
tion to the Georgian. ‘All that 1 claim to have 

«done is to restore the known sounds of the sym- 
‘bols to the language to which they belong, to 
show that this was the Hittite language, and to 
put in the hands of specialists the key which 
will enable them to make final and complete 
translations of the texts. My knowledge of the 
language does not enable me to do more than 
this, and I ask those who are real authorities on 
this ancient tongue to show some indulgence 
for my probable mistakes, if they are satisfied 
(as I think they will be) of the soundness of my 
principles of decipherment. The Memoir, which 
I am preparing, consists of the following sections: 
1. History of the Discovery. 2. Rules for Trans- 
lation. 8. The Commoner Emblems. 4. The 
Gods and Religious Ideas. 5. The Grammar. 6. 
The Cypriote Connection. 7. The Cuneiform 
Connection. 8 The Egyptian Connection. 
9 The Canaanite Connection. 10. Other 
Connections. 11. Summary. Analysis of 
twenty-eight Inscriptions. Final Note. Vocab- 
ulary. Fiye plates and some cuts of the sym- 
bols will be given; but Dr. Wright's ‘ Empire of 
the Hittites’ will be required still by the reader 
for good copies of the inscriptions.” 


....In addition to the testimony recogniz- 
ing the site of the Roman Tiberias on the 
‘ground and in the ruins lying to the south 
of the present city, should be named the 
observations of Pastor Adolf Frei, made in 
April, 1884, and published in last year’s 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palaestina- 
Vereins. This German visitor made a care- 
ful examination of the ground and gives a 
minute description of its objects, walls of 
basalt, columns of granite, capitals and 
slabs of marble, the field of ruins, especially 
the Herod mountain, with its fortifications 
and cisterns, and along the south side of the 
ancient city not only one but two lines of 





town walls. He points out the fact, which 
would not be suggested by our common 
English translation, that in the days of 
Josephus the city included the Warm Baths 
in its midst, roic év TiBepidde Seppoic idacw 
which clearly indicates the position of the 
town in the time of Christ. And he pro- 
duces several passages from Arabic authors 
going to show that even down to as late as 
the Middle Ages the city still embraced the 
Hot Springs. An exact chart accompanies 
the observations. 


....The list of Old Testament names, to- 
gether with a new list of photographs ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to those 
names which are illustrated by photographs, 
are in the printer’s hands, and will be issued 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund before the 
end of May. The great Index for the ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Survey of Western Palestine’”’ is 
also completed, and will be published short- 
ly; acircular relating thereto will be sent to 
every known possessor of this chief work of 
the society. 








Personalities. 


By order of the German Crown Prince, 
Professor Virchow has recently made a 
phsiognomic examination of the skulls of 
those members of the Hohenzollern family 
whose remains are deposited in the vaults 
of the Berlin Dome, for the purpose of dis- 
covering certain characteristic traits, such 
as are known to exist in the Hapsburg and 
Bourbon families. The result of these stud- 
ies is, of course, not to be made public. Cer- 
tain connoisseurs declare that such a family 
trait is not discernible in the Hohenzollerns, 
although certain physiognomies repeat 
themselves frequently, some representing 
the late King Frederick William IV, the 
others the present Emperor William. There 
is, for instance, a great resemblance be- 
tween Frederick William IV and the Elector 
Johann Cicero, as may be seen by the bronze 
statue of the latter in the Dome, the work 
of the famous Peter Vischer. 


....Dr. Francisco Mora, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Monterey and Los Angeles, a man 
greatly beloved by both Protestants and 
Catholics in California, is expected to return 
to America in July. .He has been spending 
much time in Spain, the guest of the vener- 
able Archbishop Alemany, who retains a 
keen and active interest in California af- 
fairs. 


....M. Chevreul, the centenarian chemist, 
is said to possess a remarkably keen sense 
of smell, which age has not in the least im- 
paired. He tells his pupils that ifthey want 
to rival him in that respect, they must do as 
he has always done, “drink water and rig- 
idly abjure tobacco.”’ He considers tobacco 
especially injurious to the olfactory nerves. 


....Apropos of surgeons’ incomes, Mr. 
Anderson Critchett, the celebrated physi- 
cian of London, was recently offered a fee of 
$35,000—probably the largest medical hono- 
rarium on record—to go to India to treat one 
of the native princes. He could not accept 
the offer. 


....The Rev. S. F. Smith, who, fifty-five 
years ago wrote ‘“‘ My Country, ’tis of thee,”’ 
has lately celebrated his seventy-ninth 
birthday anniversary, in vigorous health. 
The reader will recall Dr. Holmes’s reference 
to the Rev. Mr. Smith in one of his early 
poems. 


.... The Queen Regent of Spain last month 
made her first appearance in public since 
the death of her husband. The occasion was 
a review of the 20,000 troops of the Madrid 
garrison. The Queen was dressed in a rich 
half-mourning costume. 


....The Queen of Sweden has been oper- 
ated upon surgically for internal cancer. 
The work was done at Stockholm by a 
Swedish surgeon who ranks among the 
ablest in Europe; but the relief is only tem- 
porary to the patient. 


.... The late W. C. de Pauw left a fortune 
variously reckoned at from ten to fifteen 
millions of dollars. During his life he gave 
away about $4,000,000, almost entirely for 
religious or semi-religious objects and pur- 
poses. 


....Cardinal Gibbons is expected to return 
to Baltimore early in June, and prepara- 
tions are being made to receive him with 
great pomp, which his modest Eminence 
does not like at all, and cannot possibly pre- 
vent. 


.... Johann Stepanovitch Ganetsky, whose 
death is announced, was the General who 
commanded the Russian grenadiers before 
Plevna, and victoriously repulsed the last 
desperate sortie of Osman Pasha. 


.... The statue of Nathan Hale will soon 





be finished at the Chicopee{foundry, and will 
then be put in the east vestibule of the Cap- 
itol at Hartford until a suitable permanent 
location is selected. 


...»Baron James Harden Hickey, the 
American editor of Le Triboulet, Paris. is 
now in this country, and has been visiting 
San Francisco, his native place. 





pees. 


THE Cochin parade: the morning strut 
of the barn-yard fowls. 





....-The biggest Stagg party in America 
now is the Yale pitcher.—Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 


....A rare June day: The day when you 
don’t hear some idiot say ‘‘ What is so rare 
as a day in June?” 


....A tramp says that he coesn’t go in for 
this half-holiday movement, What he 
wants is half a day free from movement. 


...It is said that the Queen will abdicate 
in favor of the Prince of Wales at the com- 
ing anniversary; but don’t Jubileeve it. 


....Henry George may feel some satisfac- 
tion in the thought that, although land is 
rising all the time in this city, Lansdowne in 
Canada, 


...Mother: “‘ Janet, did William kiss you 
on the front steps last night?’’ Daughter: 
“About what part of the evening, ma?”’— 
Tid-Bits. 


....Mr. George W. Cable is giving a series 
of regular Sunday afternoon Bible readings 
at the Northampton Opera House, which are 
exceedingly popular. 


.... The Rev. Dr. T,. DeWitt Talmage will 
deliver the annual address before the liter- 
ary societies of Rutgers College at Com- 
mencement. 


....Old Man: “If I had fifty cents, and 
gave it to you to get changed in order to get 
a penny, what would be left?’ Street Arab: 
** An old man!”’—New Age, 


....A policeman who had arrested a tough 
two miles from the station, suspended the 
long haul clause long enough to summon 
the patrol wagon.—Tid-Bits. 


....She: “I like this place immensely 
since they bave the new French chef.” He 
(weak in his French, but generous to a 
fault): ‘‘Waitah, bring chef for two.”’— 
Life. 


....It is anold story, but worth remember- 
ing—the Quaker’s consideration for his bet- 
ter half: ‘‘ All the world is queer, excepting 
thee and me, and thee is a little queer.”’— 
Exchange. 


.... Mistress: “‘ Bridget, everything in the 
house is coyered with dust. I can’t stand 
this dust any longer.” Bridget: ‘‘Do asI 
do, mum—don’t pay any attention to it.”’— 
Texas Siftings, 


....A little girl in the primary school was 
asked to tell the difference between the 
words “ foot ’’ and * feet,’”’ She said: ‘One 
feet is a foot, and a whole lot of foots is a 
feet,”"—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Husband; “ My dear, there’s only one 
thing that this angel cake needs.” Wife 
(who has offered him the result of her 
first attempt): “ What’s that, John?” Hus- 
band: “ Wings.” —Tid Bits. 


.... Miss B.: “ Why is it, Mr. A., that 
whenever you refer to a Boston friend you 
invarirbly use the word ‘fellow?’ New 
Yorker: ‘‘Oh, because he belongs around 
the Hub, of course.””—Boston Globe. 


....At the opening of a dog show, Colonel 
Ochiltree, fiery-headed and blandly sar- 
castic, was in his element. ‘‘I like dogs,” 
said he. ‘‘ The more I know men, the better 
I like dogs.”—New York Tribune. 


....Suburban Roscius: “ Ah, I saw you 
were at our ‘ Theatricals’ the other night. 
How did you like my assumption of Ham- 
let?”? Candid Friend: “My dear fi’llar, 
great’st piece of assumption I ever saw i’ m’ 
life!’”"—Punch. 


.... Customer (severely): ‘‘Do you sell dis- 
eased meat here?” Butcher (blandly): 
‘* Worse than that.’ Customer (excitedly): 
“Mercy on us! How can that be possible?”’ 
Butcher (confidentially): “‘The meat I sell 
is dead—absolutely dead, sir.”” Customer 
(sheepishly): ‘‘ Oh!” —Ezxchange. 


....Old Gentleman (putting a few ques- 
tions): “‘ Now, boys—ah—can any of you tell 
me what commandment Adam broke when 
he took the forbidden fruit?’ Small Scholar 
(like a shot): ‘‘ Please sir, th’worn’t no com- 
mandments then, sir!’ Questioner sits 
corrected.—Town and Country Journal. 





Ministerial Weister. 


BAPTIST. 

FULLER, W., accepts call to Summer 
Hill, N. Y. 

GLEASON, C, A., inst. pastor in Auburn, 
R. L, May 20th, 

HALL, L. E., inst, pastor in Kittery, Me. 

MILLIKEN, A. H., Bar Mills, accepts call 
to North Lebanon, Me. 

PORTER, E, W., Lake Village, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Blackstone, 4 


CONGREGATIONAL 
BICKFORD, THoMAs, Wood Memorial, 
Cambridgeport, Mass,, resigns, 
COLLEDGE, WILLIAM A,, Brighton, IIL, 
resigns. 
ELLIOTT, Joun E., Bridgewater, Conn., 
resigns. 

FRAZEE, Joun H., Riverton, N, J., accepts 
call to Pilgrim ch., Knoxville, Tenn, 
GADSBY, Gro, J., Sec: of Y. M. C. A., at 

jpoenenent accepts call to Edinburgh, 





GREENLEES, C. A., Yale Seminary, has 
begun work at Galva, Kan. 

HAMILTON,H. H.,Hinsdale, N. H., resigns. 

ee 4% JOSEPH, aceepts call to Kings 

m, N. 

HARRIS, D. F., Danforth, Syracuse, N. Y., 
resigns, 

HARTSHORNE, J. W., Colebrooke, Conn., 
resigns, 

HATCH, G, B., accepts call to North ch, 
Lynn, Mass, 

HOLMES, Oris, Eliot, accepts eall to Kit 
tery, Me. 

HORNER, Joun W., Lake City, Minn., has 
begun work at Beardstown, II], 

KENT, THOMAS, Creighton, Neb., resigns: 

LEONARD, D. L., Supt. A. H. M: S. in 
Utah, accepts call to Wakeman, O, 

LOOMIS, 8S. L., Upper Montclair, N. J., acs 
cepts call to Gospel Chapel, branch of 
Tompkins Ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y 

LOVE, A. L., Princeton, Mass., called to 
Second ch., Putnam, Conn, 

PACKARD, E. N., accepts call to Plymouth 
ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 

PARKER, THOMAS, Shelby, Mich., resigns; 

PATCH. Tsaac-P.. Le Mars, Ia., called to 
Watertown, Dak, 


rae iuN, MOSES Kipton, called to Danby; 
t. 


POPE, CHARLES H., Farmington, Me., re 
signs. 

PRESTON, J. R., Orland, accepts eall to 
Home Missionary superintendency, In« 
diana. 

ROBINSON, J. M., Detroit, called to Nash- 
ville, Mich. 

ROBINSON, PEARLEY J., Bangor Semi- 
nary, supplies at Deer Isle, Me., for the 
summer. 

ROYS, O. (F. B.), supplies at Temple, Me. 

SEEDEN, CALvIn, erdauett, Mich., called 
to Bristol and Paris, Wis. 

SPRAGUE, F. M., Springfield, called to 
Agawam, Mass. 

STRONG, JacosB H., called for another year 
year at Clayton, Cal. 

STRONG, SYDNEY, accepts call at Mt. Ver- 
non, O 

TEAD, E. S., Prospect Hill ch., Somerville, 
called to Gloucester, Mass. 

TENNEY, LEONARD B., Troy, Vt., resigns. 

TITCOMB, ARTHUR, Hartford Seminary, 
supplies at Phillips, Me. 

VIETS, F. H., Riverton, accepts call to No. 
and E. Woodstock, Conn. 2 ; 

WHITE, Isaac C., Newmarket, N. H., re- 
signs. 

WILCOX, W. P., Chippewa Lake, accepts 
call to Ada, Mich. : 

WOOD, M. C., accepts call to Harrison, 
Mich, 

WRIGHT, MALan H., New_ Baltimore, 
called to Carsonville and Port Sanilac, 
Mich, 

WRIGHT, G. F., called for another year at 
Gorham, N. H. 

LUTHERAN. 

ANDERSON, F. W,, Laramie, Wy. Ter., 
removes to Rapid City. Dak. Ter, 

EPPLING, FRANK, Jr., address Neilisville, 
Wis. 

FISHBURN, W. H., Lykens, removes to 
Harrisburg, Penn. 

MAGGART, C. W., Springfield, 0., accepts 
call to North Manchester, Ind. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARNES, W. Smith, Huntingdon Valley, 
Penn., resigns. 

DONALDSON, J. B., inst. in Fifth ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 29th. 

FLINT, J. F., inst. pastor in First ch., Mt. 
Vernon, Ind., May 10th. 

HARTNESS, J. N. N., ord. in Cass City, 
Mich., (corrected.) 

RALSTON, J. H., inst. pastor at Worcester, 
Mass. 

WHIPPLE, W. W., Norton, Kan., removes 
to Yonkers, N. Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ARTHUR, Louis A., Trinity ch., New Yor 
City, resigns. 

BAILEY, GrEorGE H., Richford, called te 
St. Andrew’s, St. J obnsbury, Vt. 

BROWN, R. T., Rocksville, Md., resigns. 

GITHENS, W. L., Albuquerque, N. M. 
elected to St. Andrew’s, Bridgeton, N. J 

POND, T. G., St. Paul’s, Albany, N. Y., re 
signs. 

STICKNEY, M. P., Royalton, Vt., resign 

WILSON Cyrit, Emmetsburg, Ia., sign 

WOOTEN, EDWARD, Seaford, Del., accept 
call to Boliver, Tenn.  . 
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Sanitary. 


SANITARY EDUCATION. 


ONE of thechief defects in public health 
administration with which we have to con- 
tend in America is the imperfect education 
which is given in sanitary science and art. 
At first it was in order for the physician to 
assume that he was master of the situation, 
and that any inquiry into the causes of the 
disease was an infringement of his preroga- 
tives. But to the more competent practi- 
tioners it soon became known that there 
were certain outlying facts as to the rela- 
tions of other things besides medicine to sick- 
ness as to make it worth while to value the 
aid that could thus be given. This has been 
so far recognized in Great Britain that 
eleven of its leading Universities now give 
separate diplomas, or certificates, in sanitary 
science and as to the qualifications of health 
officers. Unfortunately we have no such 
plan in this country, although two or three 
of our medical institutions are recognizing 
the necessity of separate instruction in this 
department. We have selected from these 
examinations a series of questions and an- 
swers as to sewers, not only as showing the 
thorough character of these examinations, 
but because of the condensed and valuable 
information they give on the subject. 


“Q. Why ought sewers to be ventilated? What 
circumstances favor the formation of foul gases 
in sewers, and how can new sewers be con- 
structed so as to prevent or greatly reduce the 
formation of such gases? 

“A. To prevent the foul gases generated in the 
sewers from finding their way into dwellings, 
and to prevent any accumulation of such gases 
in the sewer itself. Bad construction, improper 
gradients (which allow the sewer to become a 
sewer of deposit, and not self-cleansing), insuffi- 
cient flushing where such gradient cannot be 
obtained, dead ends, want of ventilation, defect- 
ive joints which may allow of leakage from gas 
mains to enter sewer, and minor causes. New 
sewers should be constructed in straight lines 
from manhole“to manhole, with a perfect invert 
having a uniform fall of sufficient gradient to 
allow them to be self-cleansing; of such shape 
as to give the maximum scour with the mini- 
mum friction surface, and so ventilated as to 
make it impossible for sewer-gas to generate. 

“Q. What is meant by disconnecting a house- 
drain? Describe what adjuncts are necessary, 
and what arrangements shall be made for ven- 
tilation ? 

“A. By disconnecting a house-drain is meant 
the severance of the drain from direct com- 
munication with the sewer, thereby preventing 
gases generated in the sewer entering the dwell- 
ing connected with it. A siphon trap. A down- 
cast ventilator between the siphon and the 
premises, and an upcast ventilator at the head 
(or upper end) of the house-drain, to be carried 
up its full diameter above the roof of the prem- 
ises, thus permitting a free current of air to flow 
entirely through the drain. 

“The direct communication between the 
house-drain and the public sewer is thus cut off, 
and the house-drain itself is constantly swept by 
a current of fresh air entering it at the lower 
opening, and having its exit. A slight increase 
in the fall of the house-drain just before enter- 
ing the trap will greatly assist in flushing the 
trap and preventing obstruction. 

“Q. A complaint having been made that an 
offensive smell proceeds from a certain sewer, 
what steps should be taken to find out the 
cause; to remedy the same? 

“ A. Offensive smells in sewers being mostly 
caused by want of ventilation, I should first di- 
rect my attention to this point. Secondly, I 
should see if the sewer was of sufficient inclina- 
tion to allow it to be self-cleansing. If not, then 
see if sufficient flushing appliances existed and 
were efficient. Thirdly, I should ascertain if 
any structural defects existed, any dead ends, 
or places where sewer-gas either generated or 
collected. 

“To remedy these defects I would construct 
sufficient ventilating chambers, alter the level 
of my sewer. This, if not practical, should be 
provided with sufficient flushing power to give 
the adequate scour to remove deposit in dead 
ends. Ventilation should be inserted by com- 
mencing the sewer at a manhole fully ven- 
tilated. 

“Q. What precaution should be taken in con- 
necting house-drains with sewers in order to 
prevent foul air from the sewers entering the 
houses? What kind of connections would you 
require for water-closets, sinks, etc.? 

“A.In connecting house-drains with main 
sewers, the drain should be properly trapped 
and ventilated between the junction with the 
sewer and the building, and again ventilated at 
its termination on the premises. These venti- 
lating pipes being equal in diameter to the size 
of the drain, and carried up to an elevation 
above the highest point of the roof of building, 
thus allowing a free current of air to pass 
through the entire drain. 

“All closets, sinks, baths, etc., should dis- 
charge into an outside drain-pipe (carried up) 
full diameter above roof into drains; or sinks 
and baths may be led out on to a gully, properly 
trapped outside, hence to sewer. 

“Q. Describe shortly the different methods of 
applying sewage to land, and in each case ex- 
plain the conditions under which you would 
adopt it? 


termittent filtration combined with irrigation. 

3. Precipitation. 4. Deodorization. 

-“ Broad irrigation I would not accept under 
@ny consideration, its defects being now so well 
established. 

“ Downward intermittent filtration and irri- 
gation is, in my opinion, the best process to 
obtain an effluent sufficiently pure to be admitted 
into streams with safety to both health and fish 
culture; but the system could only be carried 
out in situations where land could be obtained 
for the purpose. 

“Precipitation is applicable to places where 
land is difficult to obtain for sewage purposes, 
and is capable of being carried out on limited 
areas, without danger or offensiveness, and a 
fairly pure effluent may be obtained; but it would 
be better if possible to add the irrigation process 
before finally allowing the effluent to enter a 
stream. 

“ Deodorization may be combined with above. 

“ Precipitation processes, there are many. 

“Q. What is meant by the separate system of 
sewerage? In what circumstances would you 
advise its adoption? 

“ A. The separate system of sewerage means 
the separation of the sewage proper from surface 
drainage or storm water. 

“The cases in which I would adopt it are: In 
towns that are subject to heavy floods, rain- 
falls, or in marsh lands, where leakages might 
occur. 

**Q. What rules should be adhered to in regard 
to gradients, manholes, lampholes and ventila- 
tors, and flushing in a sewerage system ? 

* 4. The following rules should apply to gra- 
dients: Should be such as will allow the sewer to 
be self-cleansing, and no greater (if avoidable), as 
too heavy a gradient has a wearing effect upon 
the sewer and in some cases at the intersection 
of sewers or gradients may cause an obstruction 
and possibly in floods a burst. 

“ Manholes should be constructed at all alter- 
ations of gradient, or direction, or at intersec- 
tion, or at any point where it would be advisable 
to provide for flushing. 

“Q. Give a description of the process termed 
intermittent downward filtration. State what 
area of land you would require with a gravelly 
soil for applying this method of purifying sewage 
to a town with a population of 20,000 inhabitants; 
and state the arrangements you would adopt for 
dealing with the rain-water falling on the roofs, 
yards and streets. 

“ A. Intermittent downward filtration may be 
termed a natural system of purification of sew- 
age by means of the filtering and aerating action 
of the soil; it is carried on by discharging (with 
or without previous precipitation) upon a prop- 
erly prepared area, the sewage of the town under 
drainage. This sewage is conducted upon the 
prepared area by a series of carriers, and then 
allowed to filter through the land into drains 
laid about six feet under ground, from whence it 
(as an effluent) is conducted to its outfall, mostly 
ariver. The action upon the sewage is three- 
fold—viz., evaporation, aeration, and filtration, 
and if properly conducted should give an effluent 
of a very high standard. 

“Q. Explain the following processes of purify- 
ing sowege, and describe the action in each 
case: (A) The lime and one other precipitation 
process. (R) Irrigation of land. 

** 4. (A) The lime process consists of the ad- 
mixture of slaked lime (cream of lime) with the 
sewage, which combining with the solids in sus- 
pension causes a heavy deposit to take place in 
the settlement bank which allows the effluent to 
discharge comparatively free from offensive 


matter. 

“(B) The A. B. C. process as carried out at 
Leamington, consists of the addition to the sew- 
age of alum, bl , charcoal and clay (hence its 
name), and I believe some small amount of 
manganese. This causes a deposit to take place 
in the shape of a dark-colored mud—which may 
be used as a manure; the supernatant water 


then off to the outfall. 

ss The irrigation of land may be said to be the 
treatment of sewage by natural means, or the 
discharge of it upon land ——— by under- 
draining for its reception, which allows the 
sewage to percolate or filter through the soil 
into the system of underdrains, from whence it 
is conducted in an almost pure condition to the 
nearest stream or water-course.” 








Srienc. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the interesting fam- 
ily of Lichens is getting to be popular, 
and very much more is now known of them 
than would have been thought probable a 
half century ago. In an enumeration of the 
genera made forty years ago, 58 genera were 
all recorded. Now a recent revision by a 
specialist of the material in the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, gives 65 
genera and 736 species as being well repre- 
sented in the herbariums. Types of Schwei- 
nitz and Tuckerman give great richness to 
the collection. Some of the plants of this 
family, like those among flowering plants, 
are often rare. Schweinitz found a species 
in 1812 at Salem, North Carolina, and named 
by him Gyalecta candida. In 1886 Professor 
Tuckerman re-named it Opegrapha onto- 
cheila. No specimen other than that of 
Schweinitz was found till 1885, when another 
was found on schistose rocks along the 
Catawba River, at  Landsford, orth 
Carolina. In 1889 T. G. Lea, of Cincinnati, 
found a species near there now known as 
Physcia Leana. No other specimen has 
since been found. Dr. J. W. Eckfeldt, of 
Philadelphia, has recently published a brief 
paper on Lichens, from which these facts 
are gathered. 


.... The eight longest rivers in the world, 
according to the calculations of Major-Gen- 
eral A. von Tiblo, are as follows: Missouri- 
peeniantp i, 4 194 miles; Nile, 4,020; Yang-tse- 
Kiang, 3,158; Amazon, 3,068; Yenesei-Scan. . 
2,950; Amur, 2,950; Cong, 2,883; Mackenzie, 
2:868. The length of the Missouri-Missis- 
sippi is taken from the report of Messrs. 





“A, 1. Broad irrigation. 2. Downward in- 


Aiteratare. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an equi t to their pub- 
‘ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE DEFENSE OF BALTIMORE.* 


THE Hon. George William Brown, Chief 
Judge of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore, 
and formerly Mayor of the city, has, after 
twenty-five years acceded to frequent re- 
quests that heshould give an account of the 
events which occurred in Baltimore on the 
19th of April, 1861, about which, he says, 
“much that is exaggerated and sensational 
has been circulated,” a statement which if 
accurate, would not be remarkable with 
reference to a most dramatic opening strug- 
gle, on a historic day, in a historic war. 

The author has made a very readable book 
in which he has, fairly and otherwise, but 
in general with marked ability, dealt with 
several subjects, including the attack upon 
the Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts in the 
streets of Baltimore; the administration of 
the City Government under his Mayoralty; 
the administration of the Military Depart- 
ment which included Baltimore; the plot to 
assassinate President Lincoln; the interview 
between the President and himself at the 
White House; the conflict between Chief- 
Justice Taney and martial law; the arrest 
of Ross Winans, the Police Commissioners, 
Marshal Kane and other prominent Mary 
landers; and a personal chapter. 

The prominence of the author and the in- 
fluential auspices under which the publica- 
tion is made, as well as the importance of 
the subject from a historical point of view, 
combine to make it desirable to correct some 
of its more evident errors. 

Judge Brown starts off with the decided 
disadvantage, if sincerity be considered, of 
a seeming desire to assert that in 1861 he was 
not a Secessionist, and a seeming equal de- 
sire to prove that he really was one. The 
latter fact seems to us clearly established. 
Whether the exacting society of his section, 
which tolerates no adulteration of Southern 
sympathies, and to which this side of his 
book appears to be anxiously addressed, 
will accord him the same verdict, is doubt- 
ful. His consistency is also made to carry 
heavy burdens, for while engaged in belit- 
tling the exploits of the soldiers of the 
“Sixth”? by damaging contrasts with the 
efforts of his official associates, he is com- 
pelled temporarily to reconstruct most ad- 
vanced disunionists into most efficient de- 
fenders of Union soldiers; as, for instance, 
the Board of Police Commissioners, Mar- 
shal Kane and his police. 

Quoting a few specimen extracts, we leave 
the reader to determine for himself on 
which side of the historical question Judge 
Brown really belongs, while reserving to 
ourselves the right to doubt that he impar- 
tially occupies both sides. (The italics in 
most cases are ours.) 

He says: 

“I was deeply attached to the Union from a 
feeling imbibed in early childhood, and con- 
stantly strengthened by knowledge and personal 
experience.” ‘I did not believe in secession as 
a constitutional right.” “In my speech 
I denied that the right of a state to secede from 
the Union was guaranteed by the Constitution.” 
“Tt was my opinion that the Confederacy would 
prove a rope of sand.” 

He then illustrates his veneration for the 
Union as follows: 

“TI thought the seceding states should have 
been allowed to depart in peace.”’ “‘ There can 
be no true union in a Republic unless the parts 
are held together by a feeling of common inter- 
est, and also of mutual respect.”’ ‘ Moreover, it 
is not pleasant to disturb the ashes of a great 
conflagration, which, although they have grown 
cold on the surface, cover embers still capable 
of emitting both smoke and heat.” ‘ What 
course, then, was left to the South if it was de- 
termined to maintain its rights under the Con- 
stitution? What but the right of self-defense ?” 
“The house of every man is his castle, and he 
may defend it to the death against all aggress- 
ors. When a hostile hand is raised to strike a 
blow, he who is assaulted need not wait until 
the blow falls, but on the instant may protect 
himself as best he can and where con- 
stitutional rights of a people are in jeopardy, a 
kindred right of self-defense belongs to them.” 
“In my proclamation I concurred with the Gov- 
ernor in his determination to preserve the peace 
and maintain inviolate the honor and integrity 
of Maryland, and added that I could not with- 
hold my expression of satisfaction at his resolu- 
tion that no troops should be sent from Mary- 
land to the soil of any other state.” 








* BALTIMORE AND THE NINETEENTH OF APRIL, 
1861. A STUDY OF THE WAR. By GEORGE WILLIAM 
Brown, Chief Judge of the Supreme Bench of Balti- 
more and Mayor of the city in 1861. Just published in 
“Extra Volume III,” of the series of Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science.” 

ORATION DELIVERED AT LOWELI. MASS.,ON THE 
2TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIGHT IN BALTIMORE. 





Humphreys and Abbot. Kldéders estimated 
it at 3,658 miles. 





By Col. B. F. WATSON, and printed by order of the 
‘Old Sixth Regiment Association,” 1886, 


1s this historian a Unionist or a Dis- 
unionist ? 

It is fair to recall the fact that this de- 
fense of Baltimore, for that is its real title, 
was written over twenty-five years after 
Judge Brown first knew that the assault in 
Baltimore was made upon the “Sixth” in 
its orderly march through Maryland, the 
only route by which the Capitol of the coun- 
try could be reached and protected from 
capture by Southern troops which had been 
in open warfare against the national au- 
thorities for about three months. 

A just discrimination upon the above 
quotations will aid in determining the re- 
liance to be placed upon Judge Brown’s 
narrative of the March of the “Sixth” 
through Baltimore, in which he says he 
participated “for more than a third of a 
mile.” If his memory is accurate as to the 
distance he marched, his opportunity for 
observation was even then limited to about 
one-third of the distance marched by one 
of the three detachments in which the 
“Sixth” separately encountered the reception 
given to them by the Judge’s constituents. 
In charity it must be borne in mind that 
under some circumstances, distances seem 
longer than the facts justify. The Judge 
was making his admeasurements under cir- 
cumstances, he would have us believe, of no 
special danger except from an occasional 
brickbat, and from these circumstances he 
calmly and reflectively withdrew himself, 
of course in no degree quickened in his 
movements through apprehension of harm. 
He says: 

“T immediately felt that, as Mayor of the city, 
it was not my province to volunteer such ad- 
vice” [to shoot down the assailants]. “It then 
seemed to me that I was in the wrong place, for 
my presence did not avail to protect either the 
soldiers or the citizens, and I stepped out from 
the column. 

Captain Follansbee, who was in command 
of that detachment, asserts that the Mayor 
did not, audibly at least, indulge in any 
such philosophic reasoning, but after walk- 
ing beside him for ‘‘about a hundred yards”’ 
suddenly exclaimed, “This is too hota 
place for me,” and left without saying ‘‘ by 
your leave.” 

Among the other truly wonderful things 
the Judge saw during his brief conjunction 
with the “Sixth” were the exploits of a‘‘quiet”’ 
citizen. He says; ‘A young lawyer then 
and now known as a quiet citizen, seized a 
flag of one of the companies and nearly tore 
it from its staff.’’ For this quiet proceeding 
the Judge says the young lawyer got shot 
through the thigh, but the author draws 
consolation from the fact that ‘‘he sur- 
vived to enter the Army of the Confedera- 
cy.”’ The puzzle presented by this thrilling 
incident is to know where the young law- 
yer found a flag of one of the companies to 

seize, as neither of them had any flag. 

Throughout the book the situation in 
Baltimore is represented as not very serious, 
when the deeds of a handful of Northern 
soldiers forcing a march through its hostile 
streets are under consideration ; but when 
Baltimore officials advance to the front, lan- 
guage is scarcely sufficient to describe the 
terrible uprising of all classes of the people. 
In the endeavor to magnify the efforts 
of the authorities on the 19th of April, their 
omission to take the most obvious prerau- 
tionary measures,is thought to be sufficient- 
ly palliated by representing that the Mayor 
had only half an hour’s notice, before the ar- 
rival of the “Sixth,” that the city was in 
danger of invasion. When he received this im- 
portant notification Judge Brown repre- 
sents himself as rushing to the wrong depot 
—the Camden Street station—the depot of 
departure, more than a mile from the one 
where the troops must arrive. Why he did 
not attempt to protect the troops, with his 
very efficient police, before the march, in- 
stead of after the fight was nearly finished, 
he makes no attempt to explain. This same 
Mayor, it seems, more than a month before, 
fell intothe same error when he undertook 
to prevent the assassination of President 
Lincoln, He then, so his book records, re- 
paired to the wrong depot. Is it credible 
that the authorities of Baltimore were not 
aware of the march of the “Sixth” across 
the country from Boston to “Baltimore, 
when the news of that march, and the ova- 
tionsit called forth, was sent by telegrams 
all over the country, and filled the news- 
papers of the land? It is a well established 
fact that organization and preparation had 
been long previously made to prevent the 
passage of the ‘‘Sixth”’ through Baltimore. 
An officer of the ‘‘ Sixth” testifies, that he 

not only saw, as the train slowly passed by 
the lateral streets before it reached the Pres- 
ident Street depot, armed men in great num- 
bers frantically running to intercept it, but 
that while passing through the street from 
front to rear of the train, when it was first 
stopped, he was informed by policemen who 





ecosted him, that preparations had been 
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made to receive the regiment, that their 
graves were already dug, and that not a 
man of them would get through the city 
alive. Even Marshal Kane— whom this 
book decks out in a misfit patriot’s garb— 
had been for days engaged, with or without 
the connivance of the Mayor, in attempting 
to bully the railroad officers into a refusal to 
transport troops to the defense of Washing- 
ton, menaced though it was by an organized 
Southern army having at that moment re- 
cruiting stationsin Baltimore; and menaced 
as well by an organizing Expeditionary 
Corps which was, from Baltimore, to seize 
Washington in the interests of secession. 
Judge Brown, on page 40, prints the follow- 
ing insolent note of the City Marshal to the 
Railroad Agent, written three days before 
the assault on the “ Sixth.” 

“* Dear Sir: Is it true, as stated, that an at- 
tempt will be made to pass the volunteers from 
New York intended to war upon the South over 
your road to-day? It is important that we have 
explicit understanding upon this subject. 

“ Your friend, GEORGE P. KANE.” 

That the progress of the ‘Sixth ” was well 
known in Baltimore is shown by the book 
itself. If Baltimoreans furnished, without 
notice, the reception which history has re- 
corded, it is fearful to contemplate what 
that reception would have been if notice had 
been furnished. The railroad bridges in 
such case might have been burned before 
the regiment reached Baltimore instead of 
afterward. 

Judge Brown says: 

“Seven companies of the Massachusetts Sixth 
reached the Camden Street station, the first car- 
loads being assailed only with jeers and hisses; 
but the lastcar containing Company “K” and 
Major Watson, was delayed on the passage and, 
according to one account, was thrown off the 
track by obstructions and had to be replaced by 
the help of a passing team; paving-stones and 
other missiles were thrown, the windows were 
broken, and some of the soldiers were struck.” 

With these few lines Judge Brown com- 
pletes for posterity the history of this epi- 
sode of the fight in Baltimore wherein was 
shed the first blood of the great Rebellion. 

Hanson’s history, to which Judge Brown 
refers, occupies pages in the barest outline of 
it. It is there stated: 

“The car containing Captain Sampson and 
62 men of his Company K, under the im- 
mediate command of Major Watson was 
three times thrown from the track; Major Wat- 
son each time getting out and compelling the 
driver to assist in removing obstructions and 
getting in motion again. Referring to the ros- 
ter of Company K, the reader will see the names 
of the first men who were wounded in this war.” 

Again Hanson says : 

“It [the car] was no sooner started, than it 
was attacked by clubs, paving-stones and other 
missiles. The men were very anxious to fire on 
their assailants, but Major Watson forbade 
them until they should be attacked by firearms. 
One or two soldiers were attacked by paving- 
stones and brickbats; and at length one man’s 
thumb was shot off, when, holding the wounded 
hand up to the Major, he asked leave to fire in 
return. Orders were then given to lie on the 
bottom of the car and load, and, rising, to fire 
from the windows at will. These orders were 
promptly obeyed.” 

We do not know who furnished Mr. Han- 
son this account, but it differs materially 
from Judge Brown’s. We rely mainly for 
details of the experiences of the “‘Sixth”’ in 
Baltimore upon the oration of Colonel Wat- 
son, who was present, which is the most 
carefully prepared account yet published, 
and the one indorsed by the survivors. 

This particular episode of the fight, viz. 
the “‘ attack,’’ is chiefly remarkable, when it 
is considered that 62 raw militiamen forced 
their way through Baltimore against the re- 
sistance of a mob estimated at about 20,000. 
Judge Brown was not present at this fight; 
he was still at the wrong depot. To quote 
again from the book: ‘‘The nation has 
learned many lessons of wisdom from its 
Civil War, and not the least among them is 
that every truthful contribution to its an- 
nals, or to its teachings, is not without some 
value.”’ One of the most undeniable facts 
of that affair was that a most determined 
attack was made upon the ninth car, con- 
taining Company K, to prevent its passage. 
It was thrown from the track, obstructed by 
anchors and loads of sand, and in various 

other ways stopped and its horses forcibly 
removed, assaulted by paving-stones and 
brickbats, and occasional bullets; and at 
last, when it had been thoroughly smashed, 
permanently stopped by tearing up the 
track, many of the soldiers init had been 
injured and four of them shot, the fight 
having lasted not far from an hour, and 
during the last part firearms were freely 
used on both sides. And yet Judge Brown 
says: “It happened that a number of la- 
borers were at work repaving Pratt Street, 
and had taken up the cobble-stones for the 
purpose of relaying them.’’ This was a sin- 
gular coincidence, but when in addition it 
happened “that a cart coming by witha 





load of sand, the track was blocked by 
dumping the cart-load upon it”; and when 
it happened “that some anchors 

were dragged up to and placed across the 
track,” the coincidence was most remark- 
able. When Company K had successfully 
fought its way through the city, the track 
and the bridge were so torn up as to prevent 
the remainder of the companies, accidental- 
ly left behind, from forcing their way 
through in the cars, so they bravely under- 
took and triumphantly accomplished the 
“march through,” which has become his- 
toric. This detachment of four companies, 
under Captain Follansbee, numbering 220 
men all told, in this perilous march was 
opposed by every device in the power of 
an infuriated mob of 20,000 men to in- 
vent. It was assailed with a great 
variety of missiles; guns and pistols 
were used; barricades and other means of 
obstruction were resorted to, such as tearing 
up the planking of the bridge, and extem- 
porizing a battery with which to contest its 
passage. In this detachment alone, 82 sol- 
diers were wounded, and 4 were killed. Left 
behind, the solders of this detachment were 
at liberty to halt and retreat; instead of do- 
ing which, there in the hostile street they 
organized their battalion, voluntarily faced 
the danger and successfully forced the pas- 
sage. Judge Brown treats this brave feat 
by stranger militiamen with belittling com- 
ment. He says: ‘ One of the band of rioters 
appeared bearing a Confederate flag, and it 
was carried a considerable distance before it 
was torn from its staff by citizens.” Itisa 
well-authenticated fact that this flag was 
captured by the soldiers, and the officer 
(Lieutenant Lynde) is now alive, who finally 
secured it by knocking down its possessor 
with the hilt of his sword. 

The Judge says: ‘‘ In crossing Pratt Street 
bridge the troops had to pick their way over 
joists and scantling which by this time had 
been placed upon the bridge to obstruct 
their passage.’”? The undoubted fact is that 
the planking of the bridge was removed and 
the troops were compelled to cross upon the 
string-pieces, and then to scale barricades 
erected near the bridge. Again he says: 

“T hurried on, and approaching Pratt Street 
bridge, I saw a battalion, which proved to be 
four companies of the Massachusetts regiment, 
which had crossed the bridge, coming toward 
me in double-quick time.” ‘They were firing 
wildly.” ‘“* The mob, which was not very large, 
+ . + Was pursuing with shouts and stones, and, 
1 think, an occasional pistol-shot.” “There was 
neither concert of action nor organization 
among the rioters.” “They were armed only 
with such stones and missiles as they could pick 
up, and a few pistols.” ‘ Rioters rushed at the 
soldiers and attempted to snatch their muskets, 
and at least on two occasions succeeded.” ‘ The 
by-standers . . seemed to suffer most, be- 
cause . .. the mob, pursuing thesoldiers from 
the rear, they - could not easily face back- 
ward to fire, but could shoot at those whom they 
passed on the street.” “Three soldiers, at the 
head of the column, leveled their muskets and 
fired into a group standing on the sidewalk, who, 
as far as I could see, were taking no active part.” 
“Marshal Kane, with about 50 policemen (as I 
then supposed, but I have since ascertained that 
in fact there were not so many) came at a run 
from the direction of the Camden Street station 
{wrong depot] and, throwing themselves in the 
rear of the troops, they formed a line in front of 
the mob, and with drawn revolvers kept it back. 
This was between Light and Charles Streets 
{just before the Camden Street depot was 
reached]. Marshal Kane’s voice shouted, ‘ Keep 
back men or IT shoot"! This movement, which I 
saw myself, was gallantly executed, and was 
perfectly succeesful. The mob recoiled like 
water from arock.” 


Thus first for Baltimorean bravery our 
author indulges in heroics. The “not very 
large’? mob, which had “neither concert of 
action nor organization,’ which was 
“armed only with such missiles as they 
could pick up” in one of Baltimore’s clean 
and paved streets, and perhaps a few pistols; 
that mob by which 220 armed soldiers were 
being pursued, ‘“ recoiled’’ before the only 
“gallant” thing Judge Brown saw, at all 
events mentions, on that occasion, namely, 
Marshal Kane forming a line with less than 
fifty of Baltimore’s police, to protect Massa- 
chusetts soldiers, who, while he was out of 
sight and danger at the wrong depot, and 
his secession police were looking on pas- 
sively, if not approvingly, had, in two in- 
dependent and unsupported detachments, 
one numbering 62 and the other 220, fought 
their way for nearly a mile and a half 
through the streets of a city of 200,000 in- 
habitants filled with 20,000 infuriated 
rioters; and had all but reached the point of 
destination before the “gallant”? appear- 
ance of the police ‘‘ nearly ended the fight’’; 
and, says Judge Brown, ‘‘the column 
passed on under the protection of the police, 
without serious molestation to Candem 
Street station.” This station was at this 
time held by Colonel Jones and his detach- 
ment of about 500 men, whose presence 
alone held in check the rioting and confu- 





sion which our author mentions as prevail- 
ing there. 

Would it have weakened Mr. Brown’s 
position, as Mayor, Judge, historian or 
apologist, or his claim to consideration 
from readers North or South, if he had 
freely and fairly awarded to this regiment 
from the North the credit of having shown, 
in at least a respectable degree, soldierly 
persistence and pluck in this their first—the 
generation’s first—taste of war? 

Who composed the ‘‘mob”’? Judge Brown 
shall answer. The only rioters to whom he 
gives usa personal introduction are: “a quiet 
citizen,” in the person of a “young lawyer,” 
who afterward “‘rose to the rank of Captain” 
in the Confederate service; ‘‘a peaceful mer- 
chant,” he being ‘“‘a young man” and “one of 
the leading rioters”; ‘‘a well-known dry 
goods merchant,” who was shot by the sol- 
diers while he and his friends “raised the 
cheer for Jefferson Davis and the South.” 
Significantly just here we may again quote: 

“After it became plain that no movement 
would be made toward secession, a large number 
of young men, including not a few of the flower 
of the State, and representing largely the more 
wealthy and prominent families, escaped across 
the border and entered the ranks of the Confed- 


eracy. The number has been estimated as many 
as 20,000." 


Who was Marshal Kane, according to this 
author ? Herein, as ever, Judge Brown is 
contradictory. 


“It is due to Marshal Kane to say that subse- 
quently, and while he remained in office, he per- 
formed his duties to the satisfaction of the 
Board” (that is, Mayor Brown and the Police 
Commissioners, all of whom were subsequently 
arrested and imprisoned as disunionists]. “Some 
years after the war was over, he was elected 
Sheriff, and still later Mayor of the city, and in 
both capacities he enjoyed the respect and re- 
gard of the community.” 


Yet Judge Brown records the fact that 
Marshal Kane on this same 19th day of 
April, when he, with less than fifty of his 
hundreds of policemen, protected (sic) the 
“Sixth” in such a ‘gallant’? manner, that 
the mob “‘recoiled from them as water from a 
rock” telegraphed to Bradley T. Johnson at 
Frederick, as follows: 


“Streets red with Maryland blood; send ex- 
presses over the mountains of Maryland and 
Virginia for the riflemen to come without de- 
lay. Fresh hordes will be down on us to-morrow. 
We will fight them and whip them or die.” 

Judge Brown says: 

“Tt was considered that the services of Colonel 
Kane were, in that crisis, indispensable, because 
no one could control as he could the secession ele- 
ment of the city, which was then in the ascend- 
ant.” 


It is intolerable that a Judge on the 
Bench, under the auspices of a great Uni- 
versity should attempt to palm off as his- 
tory the statement that the few hundred 
Yankee militiamen who forced their way 
through Baltimore against the will of its mob, 
and its ‘‘secessionelement . . . which was 
in the ascendant,’’ were dependent for pro- 
tection upon the disunionist head of a dis- 
loyal police, who in this telegram was re- 
ferring to journeying strangers, to whom, 
as such, Baltimore owed the protection of 
asylum ; to American citizens in this regard 
entitled to the guaranty of the same con- 
stitutional rights in Maryland as belonged 
to them in Massachusetts; to soldiers, obey- 
ing the lawful orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the National forces. These were 
the men whose hordes ‘“‘the riflemen’ were 
summoned to meet with the vain boast, ‘‘ we 
will fight them and whip them or die.” 

It is impossible in a brief review to relate 
the facts which made the march through 
Baltimore of the ‘‘Sixth’’ Regiment famous 
at the time, and which called out unusual 
plaudits from the loyal people and press, 
and secured from Congress a vote of thanks 
for the gallantry displayed; but in reply to 
Judge Brown’s belittling statement : “‘as the 
fighting was at close quarters the small 
number of casualties shows that it was not 
so severe as has generally been supposed,” a 
single quotation will be given from the ora 
tion before referred to. 

“Tt was ascertained that about half of the 
ammunition issued to the men who had 
been engaged in actual conflict, had been 
expended.” It is probable that ten rounds 
of ammunition to aman were distributed 
just before Baltimore was reached, although 
some claim there were twenty rounds. 
After the band (of the “Sixth’’) had de- 
clined Lieutenant Lynde’s escort, they re- 
mained in their car, and dispatched one of 
their number to consult Colonel Small (the 
commander of the unarmed Pennsylvania 
troops to which Judge Brown refers, and 
whose train was attached to that containing 
the “‘ Sixth,” but with whom there was no 
communication by the officers of the 
“Sixth”) as to the best thing to do. The 
messenger seems to have found no relief 
from Colonel Small, as his men were scat- 





tering and being chased in all directions by 
the crowd. 

The messenger of the band was followed 
back to his car, and the mob assaulted it. 
The inmates, being without arms, taking 
to flight, were pursued and beaten, receiv- 
ing no help from the police, but, on the con- 
trary, taunts and insults. Substantially, 
every unarmed man attached to the 
“Sixth” and the whole of Colonel 
Small’s brigade, were subsequently sent 
back to the North, with four hundred 
policemen to protect them so long as they 
were within the limits of Baltimore. If, as 
is estimated, after a careful consideration, 
over 1,500 rounds of ammunition were ex- 
pended by the 300 soldiers under fire, in both 
of the assaulted detachments, it is probable 
that the damage was great, as the mark 
was a large one, and presented on every 
hand. Chaplain Hanson, in his history of 
the “‘Sixth,” in speaking of the Baltimore 
affair, says: 

“Loyal men in Baltimore, who were careful 
to collect all of the facts, are of the opinion that 
about 100 of the mob were killed by the guns of 
our soldiers. If the estimate of 100 killed is cor- 
rect, and if the killed and wounded among the 
citizens bear the same proportion that they do 
among the soldiers” (four killed to thirty-six 
wounded with gun-shots) * there must have been 
over 900 wounded. ... Company K was 
probably not under fire an hour, and the other 
four marching companies, C, I, L and D, proba- 
bly not so long as an hour and a half, during 
which time about fourteen per cent. of the sol- 
diers exposed were shot.” 

Judge Brown rightly concluded that the 
defense of Baltimore would not be complete 
until he had disproved the existence of a 
conspiraey among its people to assassinate 
Mr. Lincoln on his way through that city in 
February, 1861, to assume the office of Chief 
Magistrate to which he had been elected. 
To this task he accordingly devoted 42 of 
his 170 pages, and is satisfied that he has ac- 
complished it, chiefly by the testimony of 
Colonel Lamon, who accompanied Mr. Lin- 
coln on that journey, and who subsequently 
held close personal and official relations with 
him. Colonel Lamon confesses that after 
implicity believing in the conspiracy for 

ten years—that is long after Mr. Lincoln 
had really been assassinated—he had, upon 
what evidence is not stated, come to the 
conclusion that the conspiracy was all a de- 
lusion. The impression is sought to be 
given that Mr. Lincoln finally came to dis- 
believe in it, but this rests upon no founda- 
tion better than Colonel Lamon’s assertion 
that Mr. Lincoln afterward regretted the 
occasion his precautions gave to his enemies 
to cast derision upon him. This is far from 
proof that he had changed his mind as to 
the existence of a plot which, after mature 
deliberation, he believed to be so real that 
he, a man of unquestioned personal bravery, 
felt it his duty to the country to circumvent 
it. Such men as Samuel M. Felton, the 
President of the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad are not easily de- 
ceived upon a subject which has engaged 
their investigation for weeks. 

History has demonstrated that the assas- 
sination of a President for his political views 
is not an impossible occurrence. Many facts 
tending to establish the existence of the de- 
liberate design to take Mr. Lincoln’s life 
while passing through Baltimore are known 
tothe prominent actors in the scenes of those 
times, and additional evidence is constantly 
being unearthed. These facts may not sin- 
gly, oreven when combined, be sufficient to 
secure conviction in Judge Brown’s Court 
of Law, but they are ample to produce the 
moral conviction of the existence of that 
dastardly conspiracy. A gentleman of un- 
doubted veracity and respectability now 
lives in this city of New York, who recently 
related the fact that his father was the con- 
ductor of the train which, on this occasion, 
bore Mr. Lincoln through Baltimore, and 
that he was offered by the conspirators one 
hundred thousand dollars if he would im- 
ply pass through the car and lay his hand 
upon the berth occupied by the President. 
The man who refused this bribe so tempting 
to a poor man was politically opposed to 
Mr. Lincoln, and was well known to the 
people of Baltimore, he having been a con- 
ductor on that railroad for over twenty-five 
years. These facts he communicated to his 


son a few days before his approaching and 
certain death, and the statement can be sub 
stantiated under oath. Judge Brown will 
find he has undertaken a difficult task in 
attempting to disprove the existence of this 
“oe for in the course of events many simi- 
4. ieces of corroborative testimony will 
dou tless come to light. 
. 


....We are glad to find that Miss Alice 
Durand Field’s Palermo Christmas to 
Whitsuntide has reached a revision in the 
second edition. It is a piece of work perfect 


in its simplicity and purity, and one of 
the most charming reminiscences of the 
lovely Sicilian city an and of = a 
uprising. (G. P tnam’s So’ 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD has written a 
fine, stirring, and, relatively speaking, a 
serious study of modern social life in Rome 
and of modern Italian personality, in his 
new novel Saracinescea,. It is plainly a piece 
of work in which the author has not laid him- 
self under the charge of hasty execution—a 
polished deliberateness of treatment being 
suggested throughout its course, that some 
recent novels by Mr. Crawford have not ex- 
hibited. In finding Mr. Crawford more and 
more inclined to concentrate himself on 
Italy, and especially on two or three of its 
larger cities, for the places and people in his 
novels, one is reminded of the old legend of 
the sculptor haunted with a desire to pro- 
duce a beautiful statue, and unable to find 
marble to his taste, until in discouragement 
and perplexity he wrought from a cedarn 
post of his dwelling, with surprise and de- 
light, his very ideal. In turning away from 
India, with its occult mysticism, in reject- 
ing American political intrigues, in for- 
bearing from legends of the Medes and Per- 
sians, as his material, we discover Mr. Craw- 
ford positively in his proper field as a fiction- 
ist. Saracinesca takes up Roman aristo- 
cratic life shortly before the storm broke 
upon the Papal States and the temporal 
power terminated. The actual plot is not 
at all new nor especially strong. We have 
had the same general scheme doing praise- 
worthy duty under other conditions, over 
and over again—a young man in love witha 
lovely and high-born woman, unhappily 
married—their mutual struggle, feeling op- 
posed to duty; the cabals of those hostile to 
both of them, and a happy clearing away of 
all the clouds that lowered on them. But, 
if, on the whole, the scheme be common- 
place, the types Mr. Crawford delineates are 
singularly vigorous and interesting. The 
decided semi-historical element of the 
novel (Cardinal Antonelli is a _  con- 
spicuous actor), and the brilliant vistas of 
fashionable court-life in the magnificent old 
city, just in the closing days of the political 
supremacy of Pius IX, are attractions of no 
ordinary vigor and variety. The action is 
rapid, the successive incidents dramatic and 
picturesque, and a general artistic finish, 
and must be warmly recognized. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s heroine, Corona d’Astrardente, is a 
charming creature, in her beauty, her 
warmth and sincerity of heart, and in that 
lofty regard for high morality and obedience 
to duty, with which she animates her lover, 
Don Giovanni, and keeps his impatient 
nature within check. Thanks to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s selection of such a woman, his book 
may become a lesson to a good many un- 
lucky people, who will get quite different 
ethics out of equally fascinating and much 
greater romances. The senior Saracinesca 
is another strong study of Italian tempera- 
ment; a forcible and manly one, worthy to 
represent his class of twenty years ago and 
to-day. Del Ferice, the villain, is an effect- 
ive, if not very new kind of villain, nor one 
of unfamiliar devices to execute his mischief. 
The whole conspiracy between him and 
Donna Tullia is, in fact, a weak affair and 
weakly conducted for its importance. The 
treatment throughout of characters and plot 
for the most part, is marked by firmness, ele- 
gance and simplicity; and Saracinesea is, 
altogether,the novel of Mr. Crawford’s which 
produces the best impression on us and, we 
think, gauges the author’s. abilities most 
correctly, since the “ Roman Singer.” There 
is nothing meretricious about it, little that 
is hasty, and it will hold the readers atten- 
tion and sympathy from the beginning to 
the last chapter. We may add that we wish 
Mr. Crawford would be more felicitious in 
his choice of Italian surnames—the melo- 
dramatic ones in this otherwise artistic tale 
are a distinct blemish—especially in view of 
any translation of Saracinesca into Italian, 
when there would be some smiling over 
them. And we like his book so well that we 
heartily protest against the sequel he hints 
at. No,Mr.Crawford, if you please, no sequel ! 
There is a plenty of Saracinesca, although 
your arts, like those advocated by the elder 
Mr. Weller, make us wish there was more 
of it. (N. Y.: Maemillan & Co.) 

Juanita is a well written, but stiff and 
rather prolix story of Cuban life some fifty 
years ago. The author, Mrs. Mary Mann, 
who died quite recently, was for a long time 
a resident of the Island, and became famil- 
iar and deeply interested in the slavery ques- 
tion which was such a factor in its social 
and political agitation. Her work has a 
strong local interest; and the issues taken 
up in it will searccly appeal to the general 
reader to-day. (D. Lothrop & Co.) 

Cassell & Co. have brought out a fine re- 
print in paper covers of Mrs. J. H. Wal- 
worth’s strong Southern novel of domestic 
life Without Blemish; an emotional story of 
no ordinary merit, and with an inlook into 
some aspects and consequences of the slave-— 





system, which are especially ably presented. 
It is quite Mrs. Walworth’s best novel. 

That too-little known and admired classic 
in English fiction The Fool of Quality, 
written by Henry Brooke in 1766-1770, and 
a novel which is worthy a place on the shelf 
with the best productions of Fanny Burney, 
John Galt, Maria Edgeworth, and Fielding 
or Smollett. It was of The Fool of Quality 
that John Wesley, himself no novel reader, 
called “one of the most beautiful pictures 
that ever was drawn in the world; the 
strokes are so delicately fine, the touches so 
easy, natural, and affecting’’—a novel in 
which power, pathos, and wit shine out 
brightly to-day, in spite of some quaintness 
of literary treatment and of English prose 
style. It should gain a new favor by this 
modern redivivus, for which the publishers 
deserve thanks. 

In Between Whiles, we find grouped six 
of the short magazine tales of H. H. (the 
late Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson), including 
those popular ones “ The Inn of The Golden 
Pear,’’ and “‘ The Mystery of Wilhelm Riit- 
ter.’ The set make an attractive volume 
of enjoyable reading for a spare hour. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros.) 

—— a —_— — 


....We have followed with interest the 
numbers of Dr. McCosh’s Philosophical 
Pamphlets as he has steadily pushed the 
series forward in pursuance of his really 
noble ambition to do something for right- 
thinking and a sound philosophy in this 
country. Those who have kept the run of 
the articles which composed the series have 
observed that they were not casual publica- 
tions, but stood in logical relations to each 
other as parts of a philosophical whole. 
Those who have not already observed this 
will perceive it on examining the two vol- 
umes in which, with two extended general 
introductions, the papers of this series are 
combined into a permanent work, with the 
new title of Realistic Philosophy Defended 
in a Philosophie Series. As now published, 
the first of the two convenient 16mo volumes 
contains articles which the author groups 
under the general head of “ Expository,” 
while the second is devoted to the ‘‘ Histori- 
eal and Critical” group. Under the first 
head belong the discussion of the “ Criteria 
of Diverse Kinds of Truth’”’; the doctrine of 
‘Energy: Efficient and Final Cause’’; of 
“Development: what it can do and what it 
cannot do”’; and of ‘‘ Certitude, Providence, 
and Prayer.’”’ The more critical portions of 
the work are in the second volume, where 
they are presented under the four different 
heads of an examination of ‘‘ Locke’s Theory 
of Knowledge, with a Notice of Berkeley”’; 
the ‘‘ Agnosticism of Hume and Huxley, 
with a Notice of the Scottish School and 
Notes on J. S. Mill”; “A Criticism of the 
Critical Philosophy,’ and in the last division 
‘Herbert Spencer's Philosophy as culmi- 
nated in his Ethics,” which, as the phrase 
suggests, is subdivided in treatment into a 
part devoted to his philosophy and another 
to his ethics. The philosophy advocated in 
the two volumes is what we should call 
idealistic realism. It stands on the assump- 
tion of ad priori truth and the assertion of 
direct knowledge of the object in perception. 
Dr. McCosh parts company with Kant in his 
theory of perception of space and time, and 
at other important points. He stoutly main- 
tains that in limiting human perception to 
phenomena he failed to make the reply to 
Hume which was the point aimed at in his 
philosophy and opened the way for modern 
agnosticism. His exposition and criticism 
of Locke, of the Scotch School and of Mr. 
Spencer are foremost in the good service 
rendered by this volume, though in saying 
this we do not intend to disparage the gen- 
eral historical sketches of the progress and 
development of philosophy contained in 
both volumes. The basis on which these 
studies stand is psychological, and neither 
borrows from nor in any way is con- 
cerned with the researches of the mod- 
ern physiological psychologic school. There 
is an appearance of eclecticism in the 
position which the system as a whole 
finally reaches, but taking the various essays 
together as a whole and with some minor ex- 
ceptions, they have not been surpassed for 
their vigorous assertion of the validity of 
human knowledge and of the ultimate 
a priori assumptions on which Christian phi- 
losophy rests. As against agnosticism they 
are peculiarly effective. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.50.) Though Dr. McCosh does 
not in his own work meddle directly with 
the modern physiological psychology he 
writes a rather long preface for the transla- 
tion of a French work devoted to the exposi- 
tion of this particular phase of philosophic 
speculation. The volume to which we refer 
is German Psychology of To-day. The Em- 
pirical School, by Th. Ribot, Director of the 
Revue Philosophique, which is translated 
by one of Dr. McCosh’s pupils, James Mark 
Baldwin. The work is done well both by 








the translétor and author. There has been 
a great dearth of works in English on this 
subject. Until the appearance of Professor 
Ladd’s large volume, which is fresh 
from the press, there has really been 
nothing at all adequate in the lan- 
guage. Ribot’s work is not intended 
to cover the ground as Professor Ladd’s 
does. It is a brief and summary review, 
which answers its purpose exceedingly well. 
It will meet the requirements of the general 
reader and serve the student as a clearly 
written and judiciously balanced impartial 
statement of the present state of the ques- 
tion. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. #%2.00.)——— 
The Messrs. Scribner and Welford have on 
their counters Volume I of the English 
translation of Dr. Otto Pfleiderer’s Philoso- 
phy of Religion on the Basis of its History. 
The original work here presented in English 
dress covers the ground from Spinoza to the 
the present day. Vol. I, now before us, comes 
down to Schleiermacher. It therefore em- 
braces the two highly important and inter- 
esting phases of speculation represented by 
Spinoza and Kant. Pfleiderer not only has 
the advantage of standing among the most 
recent interpreters of Kant, but heis able to 
look back on the work of that great philoso- 
pher and estimate its results in their relation 
to the work of the modern physiological 
school. Pfleiderer is in addition exception- 
ally able and his mind is fully open to what 
religion has at stake in the discussion and to 
the high importance of the principles that 
enter into it. He is a clear, cool thinker who 
writes with candor and in a luminous style. 
His book is surpassed by no other on the 
subject. 


.... Tischendorf’s edition of the Septuagint, 
his regret that its stereotype plates did not 
permit enouzh emendation for a properly 
revised second edition during his lifetime 
(the expense of re-setting not commending 
itself to the publisher), and Nestle’s Supple- 
mentum of 1880, with its collation of the 
Codices Vaticanus et Sinaiticuscum Textu 
Recepto, are all pretty well known. Since 
the publication of the latter, the slips and 
inaccuracies of the collator, though not 
greater than usual, have weighed upon his 
conscience. The sixth volume of the Roman 
edition of the Vatican Codex has appeared, 
as well as the several works of Paul de 
Lagarde upon the Septuagint (including the 
text), and the photographic reproduction of 
the Codex Alexandrinus. All this has forced 
Nestle into an ‘“‘ Editio Altera Recognita et 
Aucta” of his Supplement, which isin all the 
directions stated above a marked and great 
improvement on the former work. But if any 
particular portion were to be singled out as 
eminent for gain, not tosay for new achieve- 
ment in aid of critical science, it is in con- 
nection with the Codex Alexandrinus. Here 
the improvement is very great indeed. A 
multitude of readings that had escaped 
all former editors, or else some of them 
purposely omitted by Tischendorf (whose 
apparatus was not intended to be ex- 
haustive in respect to his authorities) 
have been added. Those in which Tischen- 
dorf was wrong have been noted in the mar- 
gin at the foot. There is a double reason for 
this procedure, for Tischendorf used Baber’s 
edition of the Old Testament of the Codex 
Alexandrinus, which, with all its excellen- 
cies, is not of equal high authority and ac- 
curacy with the photographic reproduction; 
and further, Tischendorf neglected Baber’s 
appended notes, which corrected most of the 
errors, typographical or otherwise, in the 
body of his text, and thus those errors were 
reproduced, and rather culpably so, by Tisch- 
endorf. It is worth while to restate, on 
the appearance of this second edition of 
Nestle’s Supplement, that it will serve for 
all the printed editions of the Septuagint, 
though chiefly for that of Tischendorf. It 
is printed in style and type similar to the 
first edition, but contains much more mat- 
ter. The first had pages v, 187, this second 
one, pages x, 203. Its arrangement is ex- 
ceedingly convenient. The book presents 
also the happy conjunction of Syriac scholar 
and critic in the author, and gives us a taste 
of what may be expected when the New 
Testament apparatus of Tischendorf is re- 
vised by some man of like qualification. In 
this book such noting applies only to the 
AavijA Kata Toic¢ O and the few following 
apocryphal books, where Tischendorf intro- 
duced readings from the Milan Hexaplar, 
relying upon Hahn for his own protection. 
But at verse 30 of the Book of Susanna in 
that group, Tischendorf’s reading is 
mevr#xovra (as the number of Susanna’s maid- 
servants), and his note is as follows: “ita 
omnino (cum Syro) legendum; ex cod, edi- 
tum est revrexooroi.” But the fact is that 
the codex referred to, and the Syriac referred 
to as well, read revrdaxooto:; that is, “five hun- 
dred,”’ not “ fifty’ nor “‘ fiftieth’ Of course, 
Nestle sets matters right here. ‘Five 
verses farther on (verse35), Tischén- 





dorf has, as a note for the xai avaxipaca 
of the text, ‘‘Syr. xa? rpic dvaxinpaca.” Here 
he follows Hahn in mistaking a word for 
‘“‘suspendit,” and rendering it rpic; thus 
making the false reading ‘‘and thrice looking 
up,” instead of *‘and looking up in suspense” 
(literally, from the Syriac, and being in sus- 
pense she looked up). This also Nestle sets 
right. Another diplomatically important 
variant is also added from a like source in 
the Daniel («. 7.0,, of course) at iii, 3. Be- 
sides this Supplement, Nestle has rewritten 
or revised Tischendort’s Prolegomena to the 
Septuagint, adding a tolerably complete 
bibliography of the printed editions. 


....-That the remarkable progress made 
by historiography since the days of Niebuhr 
must bring with it a restatement of the his- 
tory of Israel and of the religion of the Old 
Testament, has been almost self-evident to 
all except ultra-conservative scholars. The 
traditional and naive manners of former 
days are not en rapport with the historical 
research of our day, and particularly not 
with the historico-critical method acknowl- 
edged on all sides as the correct method of 
Bible interpretation. Among the various 
attempts at a restatement of the Old Testa- 
ment history, that of Stade, Geschichte Is- 
raels, 1886 (one in the historical series edited 
by Oncken), is probably the most note- 
worthy, although not the most satisfactory. 
It owes its prominence to the fact that it re- 
constructs this history from the standpoint 
of the most advanced school of European 
critics, that of Graf, Wellhausen, Kuenen 
and others. Within the literature produced 
by that school it is again noteworthy, as it, 
more than any other works, gives the re- 
sults to which the processes and critical 
method of that school lead, while the publi- 
cations of Kuenen, Wellhausen and others 
deal chiefly with these processes and this 
method. Stade’s Geschichte is, accordingly, 
the sum and substance of positive teachings 
of the school, the reconstruction of Old Tes- 
tament history for which the materials have 
been chiefly furnished by the negative and 
purely critical investigations that preceded 
it. Its most prominent fault is the ar- 
bitrary manner in which the writer de- 
cides as to what is to be accepted as histori- 
calor not. Just why it should be more “‘scien- 
tific’ to make the historical period of Israel 
to begin with the era of the kings and not a 
hundred or two hundred years earlier or later 
is not apparent. Then the attempt to make 
the records agree with the new natural- 
istic scheme of Israel’s religion are certainly 
very objectionable. In order to reach this 
end, Stade claims that all these earlier rec- 
ords have been overwritten from the stand- 
point of later Judaism, and in their present 
state and form are a dishonest attempt to 
read later into earlier history. No one with 
any reverence for the Sacred Scriptures can 
accept such a preposterous proposition, par- 
ticularly as the New Testament vouches for 
the correctness of the history of the Old, 
however open the questions may be as to the 
teachings of the New Testament on the 
purely literary problems of the Old. Another 
conspicuous fault of Stade’s work is his 
rationalizing, if not rationalistic spirit that 
pervades the whole. It is written from the 
standpoint of the modern extreme theory of 
development, and reduces the divine factor 
in Israel’s history and revelation to a mini- 
mum. The most conspicuous, though in- 
trinsically least important, fault is the ex 
cathedra and offensive tone in which the 
writer pronounces his dicta and condemns 
his opponents. This becomes disgraceful 
when the Scriptures themselves are made 
the target for his shafts, and Chronicles and 
other books of the Old Testament are ridi- 
culed without measure. Not even his most 
devoted friend could call Stade’s work a rev- 
erent biblical study. The strong features of 
the book areas conspicuous as its failings. 
Stade is a master in terse, condensed and 
lucid writings. His book contains no pad- 
ding. Every sentence counts. The work 
has the negative value of correcting a num- 
ber of traditional errors and the positive 
merit of throwing new light on a number 
of Old Testament literary problems. But the 
historical scheme it teaches cannot be ac- 
cepted as the scientific and critical account 
of Israel’s history and religion which will 
satisfy the healthiest theological principles 
of the age. 


....Astray is astory of an English coun- 
try town, given in the form of journals as 
kept by half a dozen different characters 
that figure in the book, varied by an occa- 
sional letter. The story is written jointly 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, Mary Bramston, 
Christabel Coleridge, and Esmé Stuart. The 
misunderstanding of American figures of 
speech by English writers is always amus- 
ing, as when Matthew Arnold supposed that 
the American critic who said “Mr. Arnold 
did not know what todo with his hands,” 
meant that his gestures were not made ac- 
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cording to rule. So here, one of this quater- 
nion says: “He is a big man, with thews 
and sinews and a big voice, and thick, light 
hair and beard, rather coarse in grain, and 
his skin is of the saddle-leather kind which 
American books attribute to all English- 
men, though I think it is rather rare, 
really.” As if ‘“‘thick-skinned”’ as applied 
to Englishmen in American books had any- 
thing to do with dermis and epidermis. 
This is of a piece with Miss Yonge’s usual 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation of 
everything American. The story is a help- 
ful one, teaching the lesson of cautious and 
charitable judgments, and the picture of 
the self-satisfied young woman with abso- 
lute confidence in her own keen insight 
into character and motives, is admirably 





drawn. Silver-thorns is one of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s best stories, barring the 
haunted chamber and the ghost that 


have no rightful place in a story of to-day 
written for young people. Both of these 
books bear the imprint of E£. P. Dutton & 
Co.- Four Winds Farm is also by Mrs. 
Molesworth, and is more in her usual 
dreamy, fanciful style; a mixture of real 
and unreal that has a certain fascination for 
some children, but it is, perhaps, less health- 
ful than the genuine old-fashioned fairy 
tale. MacMillan & Co. are the publishers 
of this little book, and it is illustrated by 
Walter Crane. From the same publishers 
comes another very daintily written book of 
the same sort, The Moon Maiden, by 
Jessy E. Greenwood, which is made up of 
three stories, each with a good lesson, and 
each full -f quaint fancies, many of which 
are far and a-vay out of the reach of the 
ordinary child reader, but, nevertheless, very 
pretty and alluring. Granny’s Boy is a 
bright, pleasantly written, wholesome story 
of English life in a manufacturing town, by 
Thomas Keyworth, author of ‘“* The Nares- 
borough’s Victory,’’ published by Frederick 
Warne & Co,— Miss Lucretia P. Hale’s 
well-known and deservedly popular Peterkin 
Papers have been brought out anew by 
Ticknor & Co., freely illustrated and printed 
on the best of paper, with the clearest of 
type. It is pleasant to know that 
this blundersome and amusing family 
have by no means outlived their mission 
of entertaining the public——In The 
Queen of the Pirate Isle, Bret Harte gives 
us one of his delightfully whimsical child 
fancies, a prose story as deliciously funny 
and as clever asis his rhymed account of 
‘Miss Edith’s Modest Request’? which de- 
lighted the readers of THE INDEPENDENT a 
dozen years ago. Houghton & Mifflin have 
brought out the little story in a dainty fash- 
ion, with Kate Greenaway’s illustrations 
which are as absurd as they are charming, 
when applied to the children of a California 
mining town, and their little Chinese boy- 
of-all-work. The get-up of the book is in 
perfect keeping with the delicate humor of 
the little story. Thesame publishers have 
brought out another of Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney’s readable books, called Homespun 
Yarns, which includes a number of stories 
that have already done service in periodical 
publications. Mrs. Whitney’s short stories 
are always good, and though it requires 
some mental gymnastics to catch on to all 
the metaphors and analogies that her char- 
acters make use of in their every-day con- 
versations, still there is usually a meaning 
and an adaptation to them, and her work 
always makes for righteousness. 











...-One of the most delightful art-biogra- 
phies that has recently come before the pub- 
lic is Giovanni Dupré’s Thoughts on Art 
and Autobiographical Memoirs. This work 
is accessible to the English public in two 
forms, one a translation from the Italian by 
E. M. Peruzzi, with an introduction by the 
artist-poet, W. W. Story, who vouches for 
the translation. This edition is pub- 
lished in this country by the Roberts 
Brothers (Boston). The other is Gio- 
vanni Dupré, by Henry Simmons Frieze, 
Professor in the University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor. (Scribner & Welford.) As Pro- 
fessor Frieze has done little more than to re- 
writein an abbreviated form the original 
“ Thoughts,”’ instead of translating them at 
length, the editions are substantially one. 
He has, however, added considerably to the 
value of his edition by introducing illustra- 
tions of Dupré’s works (entirely lacking in 
Peruzzi’s),and by an appendix containing 
two dialogues between Dupré and a 
“Friend,’”’ which introduce some remark- 
ably clear and wholesome ideas on art, and 
are otherwise striking examples of much 
good matter compressed into the smallest 
space. Professor Frieze’s book contains little 
or nothing that nf&y not be found in Dupré’s 
autobiography; but it has the merit of brev- 
ity and is recast in a lively, interesting and 
substantially accurate form. For readers 
who have a moderate allowance of time at 
their command the original work requires 
no compression, It is a wholly charming 





writing, from which not a line or a word 
should be dropped. Dupré was a man of 
mark in many ways. He came up 
from the people and was held fast 
among them by his circumstances and in- 
stincts to the last. He tells the story of his 
humble origin and humble life with perfect 
simplicity and dignity. He had such an en- 
dowment of both these qualities as to make 
him entirely at home with the distinguished 
persons who later flocked to his studio, Nich- 
olas I of Russia among them,and delighted to 
have him in their private company at home. 
His education was in the shop of a wood- 
carver. As far as he had any early schooling it 
was in the school of necessity. It might have 
gone hard with him had not his star risen 
just at the moment when the revolt against 
the Academy and academical methods 
assured him of a party who were only 
to5 ready to quote his name and his works 
as evidence for the new realistic naturalism 
in art. Dupré makes his own position clear 
on this point. It is that of sound modera- 
tion. His book is written for young artists 
and people interested in art. Its moral 
health and purity is not the least striking 
merit. Dupré had the good fortune to marry 
young, and all his life long remained abso- 
lutely devoted to the good and simple-hearted 
wife whose praises he continually repeats, 
and who seems to have deserved them. He 
was one of those generous natures in whose 
company the best of his generation,the world 
over, are sure sooner or later to be found. 
He had no envies, and no jealousies. People 
who chanced to be forced by their own mal- 
evolence into hostility to him, sooner or 
later came around to kind feeling. Yet he 
was frank, knew how to assert hiniself, and, 
for an Italian, was remarkably truthful. 
The consequence of all this is that the book, 
like a broad, generous stream, goes eddying 
around into the side-country and sails with 
the reader into many corners of the world 
and its affairs that have only a distant con- 
nection with an artist’s studio. 


...-Prof. E. D. Morris, D.D., LL.D., of 
Lane Theological Seminary, has prepared a 
volume of Scripture Readings for the Use 
of Teachers and Schools which is a con- 
scientious and intelligent attempt to give the 
schools a manual which will not be open to 
the objections which have been made against 
the use of the Bible in the public schools. 
So far as the Roman Catholics are concerned, 
it is arranged on much the same plan adopted 
by Archbishop Whately in a collection made 
by him with the same end in view. It is 
much briefer than the selection prepared by 
the Rev. Mr. Haskins. It is arranged in a 
systematic and progressive order, and its 
catholicity is secured by the admission of 
nothing which has been brought into con- 
troversy among the sects of Christendom 
and by taking the selections from several 
versions of the English Bible, as, for ex- 
ample, the Rheims—Douay, Tyndale, Cover- 
dale, King James, and the Revised. If it 
can ever be possible to find a catholic basis 
on which a manual of this kind can stand 
Professor Morris may be said to have done 
it. The Roman Catholic’s objection is, how- 
ever, not so much against the version or the 
selections as against any teaching which is 
not under his own direction, followed by the 
broader and more radical objection which he 
is more and more pressing on all schools not 
immediately directed by himself. The infidel 
objection is equally radical, and lies against 
all religious teaching or allusion. Between 
two such parties, and fora third, the great 
majority of people who believe in Horace 
Mann’s plan of unsectarian Christianity in 
the schools, itis difficult to find a common 
ground. The plan now in progress is rapidly 
developing into a purely intellectual system 
without a particle of moral training in it, and 
in a few years more of unchecked develop- 
ment will satisfy all the requirements of the 
most advanced agnostic education. It would 
seein that if there is common ground any- 
where short of this for the public school to 
stand on such a manual as Professor Morris’s 
happily hits it. (Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co.) 


....Thereare two good points at any rate 
in the Rev. M. J. Savage’s My Creed; the 
motto at the beginning which he composes 
for himself to the effect that every ‘“‘ sensible 
man must have a creed,” and the conclusion 
in which he comes to the defense of the doc- 
trine of an immortal life as against Mauds- 
ley, with some little parade of his private 
correspondence. For the rest Mr. Savage is 
an author in reading whose pages one has to 
be thankful for small favors. Among those 
in the present volume we gratefully recog- 
nize an intelligent attempt to purify and 
elevate the popular conception of God. We 
do not, however, at all agree with Mr. Savage 
as to how this is to be done. He expects to 
accomplish it by ethical speculation. We 





trust the revelation God makes of himself to 
doit. As to worship Mr. Savage has the 


impression that it is a sort of recognition 
of superior things and beings. We believe 
that it isa sentiment awakened in the mind 
naturally on finding itself in the presence 
of the true God. It is superstitious or ra- 
tional, pure or impure, in the precise degree 
the worshiper has approached in his spir- 
itual progress to the knowledge of the true 
God. In this view of the matter the worship- 
er who has caught sight of the trueGod and 
is pressing toward him will always have in 
his faith and worship at least the right di- 
rection. But solong as the knowledge of 
God remains imperfect and in the precise de- 
gree in which it remains imperfect his wor- 
ship will be imperfect also. Used as a text 
for Mr. Savage’s My Creed, this principle 
brings it down to about its right bearings. 
Mr. Savage is willing to learn what God is 
from every source except from Himself, and 
the result of this speculative method is that 
he has no sooner brought out one book on 
the subject than he finds himself under the 
restless necessity of going over the whole 
subject again in another. (Boston: George 
H. Ellis.) 


....The literature of .soeialism is swelled 
by John W. Lovell’s reprint of the treatise 
on The Condition of the Working Classes 
in England in 1844, by Frederick Engels. 
Engels is known on his own account and 
trom his close association with Karl Marx. 
We think he was jointly editing with him 
the socialistic sheet which caused Marx’s 
expulsion from Germany. The volume be- 
fore us was published more than twenty 
years ago, and refers to the state of things 
in England at that time. It contains, how- 
ever, a preface by Engels, written in 
1887, and an appendix written in 1886, both 
marked with distinguished ability and both 
representing what we consider the most 
dangerous form of socialism. The same 
publishers put on the market an English 
translation by Maria Howland of M. Godin’s 
Social Solutions. M. Godin is the head of 
the widely known co-operative association 
of Godin & Co., the administrative head of 
the famous Fumilistére at Guise. Heis a 
man of remarkable administrative ability 
and from having been a socialistic suspect 
watched by the police in ’48, has risen to 
be now a member of the Legion of Honor. 
The present volume was ready ior the press 
just before the breaking out of the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1870, and its publication 
was delayed by that event. It contains a 
theoretic and a practical part which are re- 
lated to each other in an inverse order of 
value; the first being a worthless mass of 
Frencbified Fourierism, and the last a de- 
scriptive account of one of the most remark- 
able achievements of co-operative adminis- 
tration in modern times. The book is ac- 
companied with ground plans and dia- 
grams. 





....The Messrs. Harper republish a vol- 
ume of miscellaneous papers by Lawrence 
Oliphant, Episodes ina Life of Adventure; 
or, Moss from a Rolling Stone, which is well 
worth reading as a matter of intellectual en- 
tertainment and for the admission it gives 
behind the thick curtain of European dip- 
lomacy twenty-five or thirty years ago. Mr. 
Oliphant has passed his life in influential 
circles at critical times, in the character 
ofa privileged observer, who had the confi- 
dence of both sides, or of all sides, when 
there were more than two. The present col- 
lection of papers goes back to 1848 and has 
something to say that is worth reading 
on most of the political events that 
have convulsed Europe since that time, 
with many other strictly private adventures 
brought into the volume from the author’s 
own private recollections. Mr. Oliphant’s 
relations with Garibaldi and Cavour make 
his sketch of those men striking. From 
the same publishers we have a third edition 
of Henry B. Stanton’s Random Recollec- 
tions, published since the sudden death of 
the author, in January last. We need not 
repeat what we have already said in noticing 
the previous edition of this racy collection 
of the recollections of a man who, in the 
most critical period of our history, knew ey- 
ery body and had his hand in everything go- 
irig on. 





...-Itis, at allevents, refreshing to find one 
traveler who has gone through Russia with- 
out having his pockets emptied by officials, 
and who reports an exceptional honesty 
among the people. This is the testimony 
which Mr. John Bell Bouton gives in very 
lively terms; and repeats with many illustra- 
tions in his Roundabout to Moscow; an 
Epicurean Journey, fresh from the press of 
the Messrs. Appleton & Co. For some eigh- 
teen chapters of his thirty-three, Mr. Bou- 
ton lingers in other sunny nooks and pic- 
turesque corners of Europe, all of which he 
describes with as much freshness as if they 





had never been seen by eyes American be- 
fore. Mr. Bouton is a graduate of Dart- 


mouth, and has been for some time on the 
editorial staff of the Journal of Commerce. 
He sees things in a bright, humorous light, 
and keeps his story moving on in a highly 
dramatic and interesting way. Theclose stu- 
dent will, probabiy, find more to his purpose in 
Wallace,Schuyler, or the recently published 
volume by Mr. A. F. Heard. The tourist 
and the lover of literary adventure may find 
more to their purpose in Mr. Bouton’s 
Roundabout Journey. 


....The bound volume of the Century 
Magazine for the six months ending April 
Ist, is ready for delivery. The average of 
the monthly edition of the numbers it con- 
tains is 28,000 in excess of the same numbers 
last year. In the coming six months the 
War papers are to be completed to the end 
ofthe War. They will be followed by others 
on special branches of the army service. 
The papers on Abraham Lincoln will be 
continued, The first numbers of these 
papers lie back im the volume already pub- 
lished, which, taking them all in all, neither 
have nor have had anything to match them 
in journalistic history. 


....-Among the Pennsylvania coal-mines, 
Mr. Homer Greene has found material for 
the simple and affecting story of The Blind 
Brother. He is particularly happy in his 
reproduction of the miners’ vernacular, and 
the tale abounds in figures of strong, rough 
men, equal to any deed of daring, but hav- 
ing large hearts in their breasts after all. 


The story of the brave boy, Tom, and his de- 
votion to his blind brother is both noble and 
tender. (Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


....The third volume in the series of 
Expositions by the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. 
of Nottingham, England, is published by 
Thomas Whittaker, at the Bible House. 
These sermons are rich in thought and pun- 


gent’ in expression. They show on every 
page an honest purpose to meet the age on 
its own ground, and to deliver the m 

of the Gospel as the best word for the times. 


....Frank F. Lovell & Co. bring out, for 
the first time in this country, a revised edi- 
tion of Speeches of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher on the American Rebellion, de- 


livered in Great Britain in 1863. These 
speeches were published originally in book 
form, by an Emancipation Society in Man- 


chester, in 1864. (50 cents.) 
be Nlen Fe aE Da TSS SS 
LITERARY NOTES. 


THE third and fourth volumes of the 
new Riverside Edition of Robert Browning’s 
Works have just been issued by Houghton, 
Mifflln & Co. The fifth and sixth volumes, 
concluding the work, will appear this 
month. The last volume will have a full 
index to all Browning’s poems, together 
with a table of first lines. ‘he edition has 
thus far met witha very favorable recep- 
tion. 

....-Anson D, F, Randolph & Co. will pub- 
lish immediately: ‘‘ The Church of the Early 
Fathers. External History,’”’ by Alfred Plum- 
mer (‘‘Epochs of Church History Series’); 
‘‘Sundays at Balmoral,” sermons by the 
late Very Rev. Principal Tulloch; ‘‘Our 
Sovereign Lady and Her People,” by the 
author of ‘English Hearts and English 
Hands”; “Outlines of a Gentie Life,” by 
Maria V. C. Havergal; ‘Abide in Christ 
and Like Christ,” by the Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray; ‘‘Men of the Bible,’ a series of Serip- 
tural studies, by various authors; and “ ‘I'he 
Biblical Illustrator, Vol. I, St. Matthew,”’’ 
by the Rev. J. 5. Exell. ° 


....8ome letters addressed by Richard 
Wagner to an intimate friend, Frau Eliza 
Wille, have lately been published in Ger- 
many. The composer’s natural and extraor- 
divary conceit finds express‘on in his 
reference to the late King of Bavaria. He 
writes: 

“T have a young King who really loves me 
ecstatically; om | conceive what this 
means. | remember a dream which I had as a 
youth; I dreamed that Shakespeare was living, 
and that | saw him and spoke to him act 
andin person. 1 have never f% = 

e 






pression which this made on mie, 
aroused the desire in me to see beet: 
too, was no longer among the tiving). 
similar must be the feelings of this 
young man in having me. he tells mie 
can hardiy believe that | am realy hig. 
ters to me no one can read without 
and delight. Liszt remarked that his 
ity, as shown in them, was on the e 
piane as my productivity. Believe me, it is a 
miracle.” 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons print at once in 
their series of ‘‘ Questions of the Day,” the 
recent address by Edward Atkinson before 
the Boston Labor Union, “The Margin of 
Profit. How it is now Divided. What Part 


of the Present Hours of Labor can now be 
Spared.”” With this address will be printed 
the reply of K, M. Chamberlain, represent- 
ing the Labor Union, and also Mr. Atkinson’s 
rejoinder to the reply. The volume will 
contain certain tabular representations an- 
alyzing the sources of the product and the 
division of the product of labor and capital, 
together with a chart entitled “‘The Labor 
Spectrum,” which presents the full details 
ot the present division of profits. They also 
announce “Taxation; Its Principles and 
Methods.’”’ <A translation of *‘ First ‘Princi- 





ples of the Science of Finance,” by“Prof. 
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Luigi Cossa of the Universit ek Pavia, with 
an introduction by Horace = Gleang 
ings oy Matinecock, and Other Studies, 
brought together by “ John Quod,” bein 
sketches and stories illustrating the Dute 
traditions of Long Island and the banks of 
the Hudson—an inviting collection. 

-— ——— ——-- > 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Cruise of a Woman Hater. By G. De _ 
tauban. Ticknor’s Paper Series, No. 3. 
TE WES BH Cir ccccsecccesccocccccecccccocece 20 
Loving Counsels. Sermons and Addresses. By 
the Rev. Charles Garrett. 83¢x5, pp. 312. To- é 
ronto: William Briggs. ...........cseccceeeeeees 1 25 
Papers of he Amerie an Historical Association. 
Vol No. Willem Usselinx, Founder of 
the Duteh and Swedish West India Colonies. 
y J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D. Paper. pp. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons........ 10 
Letters of Horatio Greenough to his Brother 
peery Greenough. With Biographical 
Sketches, etc. + by Frances Bott 
Greenough. T¢ 280. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co 











Enc ae pedia of Living Divines and Christian 
ers of all Denominations in Europe and 
America, Being a Supplement to Schaff- 
Besneg Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
otee Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
on the Rev. Samuel Macauley. Jackson, M.A. 
—— ig, pp. 271. New York: Funk & 'Wag- 
nalls 


Apologetics; or, The Sc ppateee Vindication of 
Christianity. By J. H. Edward, P 
I Translated by the ie, Jou Macpher- 
gon, M. A. x5%4, pp. 423. Ne Serib- 
ner & Welfor 
Studies in Religious History. By Ernest Renan. 
794x544, pp. 451. The Same...........scceeeeeees 


The American Banking Manual for May, 1887, 
containing complete lists, corrected monthly, 
of the National and State Banks and Bank- 
ers of the United States and Canada. %¢x‘( 
po Chicago and New York: American 

SS FREE COs cc ccvecccccecescsccccccosces 

The Russian Refugee. A Tale of the Blue 
Ridge. By Henry R. Wilson. i one pp. 610. 
New York: Thomas R. Knox & C 

The Ruling Principle of Method. Applied to 
Education. By Antonio Rosmini Serbati. 
744x5, pp. 363. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

For Boys. A Special Phystole sy. By Bre. e. R. 
Shepherd. S3gx544, pp. Chie: Sani 
tary Publishing Co 

Alcohoi in History. An Account of Intemper- 
ance in all Ages. Together with a History 
of the various Methods Employed for its Re- 

x Richard Eddy, D.D. 73¢x5, pp. 
431. New York: National ‘temper 
ety and Publication House... 

Hints on Early Education and Nursery Disci- 
pline. 74x56, pp.07. New York: Funk & Wag- 
hans weceddateknuns 6baveedsbnneaesevanedsseene 

Hero and Martyr. The Life of George B. Had- 
dock. By Frank C. Haddock. 8x64, pp. 541. 
ME cncuceces seu censsetessauccessetcesees 

A Views Away From ) Fime. 744%, pp. 49. Bos- 

: Roberts Bre 

Cc oan Joe. No Name Sertes. OM%x444, Dp. 
The same. ° 

Honoré De Balzac’s Novels. The Alkahest or 
the House of Clats. 754x544, pp. WT. The 

















Outer Dine. Second Series. By Augustine Bir- 
44, pp. 21. New York: Charles 

Seribner’ 8 Sons 
In Ole Virginia, or Marse Chan and Other Stories. 
By Thomas Nelson Page. 73¢x5, pp. 230. The 


er s WwW andering. A Novel. By Julian Stur- 
Paper, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 050 
The: - che Hesper. By Frank Barrett. Payer. r 
Dc cxansctcacccacecesetacecnncsssnceecsense 0 25 
To Call Her Mine. A Novel. By we alter Be sont. 
Franklin Square L mrery, Sus. Ne 
York: Harper & Bre 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Appeal to Life. 


A volume of Sermons. By THEODORE T. Mun- 
arr, D.D., author of “ The Freedom of Faith,” 
“On the Threshold,” “ Lamps and Paths,” 
$1.00. 


A book of remarkable interest which appeals pow- 
erfully to that which is deepest and S vital in the 
experience and aspirations of mankind. 


Phillips Exeter Lectures. 


LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS 
OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 1885-1886. 1 
vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

A volume of admirable addresses on various im- 
partons subjects, by the Rev. Drs. FE. E. Hale and 


hillips Brooks and Presidents McCosh, W “alker, Bartlett, 
Robinson, Porter and Carter. 


Browning’s Works Complete 


An entirely New Edition from new electrotype 
plates, after the latest revised English Edition. 
In six volumes, crown octavo. Vols. V. and 
VI. completing the Edition. Gilt top, $1.75 a 
volume; half calf, $3.00 a volume. The set com- 
plete, cloth, $10.00; half calf, $18.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ELSON’S|_ 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York, 


HEFAITH THAT fa KES FAITHFU L. 
Light sermons by W. }ANNETT AND JENKIN 
LLOYD JONES. Yabjec a “ Blessed be Drudgery,” 
“ Saithfulness,” “1 had a Friend,” “ Tenderness,” 
“A Cup of Cold Water,” “ The Seamless Robe,” 
= Wrestling and es ll “The Divine Benedit- 
tion.” Square 18mo, ages. imitation parch- 
ment, 0 cents; cloth, full gilt, $1.00 
“In these times when the teidency of religion is to 
run Into sentiment of faith, to stop short of practical 
effect on the life, there is great good in such a series of 
addresses as that published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
of Chicago, under the title The Faith that Makes Faith- 
Jul. Itisa e ee of = rege, pointed and pithy ad- 
gannett and Jenk Lloyd 






from a Bible text.’ Independent. 

*,° Mailed on araccn 1% “ny by the publishers, 
Cc, ‘. Kerr & Co., #2 Dear a ewe roee hicago, 
or Geo, H, Ellis, 1 Praskt in St., Boston, 


i) Advertisers Best Service for the money. Send 
« fer estimates to Goff’s Bureau of 
dvertising, 150 Nassau Street, New York. ai 
THE H, ix BA BBARD Co 
Are Judiotens Adve: und ek rts. 
NEW Av Onn on 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTA- 


MEN By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. The 
Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles of Peter, James and Jude. 8vo, 
$4.00. 

Tue Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., in the New 

York Evangelist. 

“A huge wagon, packed and piled with the golden 
sheaves of many years of thorough Bible research, is 
this precious volume. Itis not a commentary. It > 
nota dictionary. It isnot a series of dry —— = 
pacts or lexicography. It is not 5 4 clopedia for 
azy ministers to « b sermons from. just like no 
other work on the New Testament that we cap find 
elsewhere, and therefore it fills a niche that has hith- 
erto been left empty. The very things which a young 
minister—and many an older one also, ought to know 
about the chief words in his New Testament, he will be 
able to learn in this affluent volume.” 


AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 


From San Francisco to Teheran. By THOMAS 
STEVENS. Witha Preface by THOMAS WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. With a Colored Frontispiece 
—Portrait of the Author in Costume—by KELLY, 
and over one hundred other Illustrations. 8vo, 
$4.00. 
“For the originality of its idea, the physical ongee- 
ance and ck necessary for its execut on, the dan- 
ere ea in it, and its own inherent interest, this 
cle trip round ‘the world will prett certainly re- 
ban unequaled in our time.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


IN LE VIRGINI Marse Chan, and other 
0 1 Stories. By THOMAS 
NELSON PAGE. Including “Unc’ Edinburg’s 


Drowndin’,” Meh Lady, Ole ’Stracted, “No Haid 
Pawn,” and Polly. Cloth, 12mo, $1.2. 


“Mr. Page enjoys the pegtietion. of having written 
the most exquisite story of the war that has yet a 
peared. stories have n felicitously 
Characterized’ as ‘variant treatments of the same 
mot for which we feel no dis "4 toquarrel with 


SECOND SERIES. 


OBITER DICTA By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 

+ Including Essays on Milton, 

Pope, Johnson, Burke, The Muse of History, Charles 

Lamb, Emerson, The Office of Literature, Worn- 

out Types, Cambridge and the Poets, and Book- 
Buying. Elzevir 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


A collection of charming essays on literary and 
kindred topics as entertaining as their predecessors, 
~ .oe ich will, without doubt, attain an equal popu- 
arity 


“The book is neat, apposite, clever, full of quaint al- 
lusions, happy thoughts, and apt unfamiliar quota- 
tions.’’— Bos’ Advertiser. 


“ An oriyinal and delightful story.” 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE. 


By H. C. BUNNER. Illustrated by A. B. FRosT. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

“It shows in every page a true artistic feeling. We 
value it not only for the neatness and grace of the 
style, but for the symmetry of the construction, just 
balance of sentiment, and an indefinable beauty of 
tone which is ad a ge tly sustained from the first page 
to the last.’ une. 


Popular Books in Yellow Covers. 
LATEST ISSUES. 


pOsERT GRANT. FACE TO FACB...............+. 

FRA a. . STOCKTON. THE 
sup OTHER STORIES 

GEOKUE . CABLE. Dr. SEv oo 
"ess THe gpeorr's RIN 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, head oo. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, .. ‘ 
HAKPER'S BAZAR, oa 





iW HAKPER'S C. i PEOPLE wit be sent by ma 
on receipt ef nine 
HARP 


& BROS, FRANKLIN ‘SQUARE, X. Y, 


BOOKBINDINC 


Well done and b h good materials, for Scrib- 
60c. NER’ & Harper’ Century, and magazines of same 
size. i andsome ding and fine work a specialty. 


CHAS. MACDONALD & CO., 
Periodical Ageacy, 55 Washingten Mtreet, 
Chicago, II. 


Subscriptions taken for all newspapers and magazines. 


. Whiting's Standard Writing Paper. 


BATES, 41 PARK Row, N. Y., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENT. 
Bought out S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., April, 1886. 


BOOK AGENTS ican Publishing Company, 
Hart 


rtford, Con: 


ALDEN & FAXON, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
6S West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0, 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
eB, « 
G. P. ROWELL & CO.,'0 Spruce Street, N. Y. 





contains some remark- 
ably interesting features, 
among them: College Boat- 
Racing (illustrated), by Ju- 
lian Hawthorne; A Visit to 
Count Tolstoi (with portrait), 
| by George Kennan, the Siberian 
traveler; How Food Nourishes the 
Body, by Prof. Atwater; “Jack,” an 
illustrated story of great power, by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; Peterborough 
Cathedral,with Pennell’scharming pict- 
ures ; War papers on the Wilderness 
and Spotsylvania (the Bloody Angle); 
Education and Social Progress, by T. 
T. Munger; and the Lincoln History, 
which gives the opinions of Lincoin 
and Douglas on the Dred Scott Case. 
There are also contributigps from Frank 
R. Stockton, E. E. Hale, Mrs. Burnett, 
Geo. P, Lathrop, and others. 
Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents. 
Tue Century Co. New-York. 


When Calling Please ask for Mr. Grant 


F. E. GRANT. 
BOOKS. STATIONERY. 


7 West 42d Street, N. Y. 


Did you know that at the above address there is a 
first-class bookstore, and did you know that Mr. Grant 
was competent to get or to sell you any books at low 
terms? No! Why,then,do you not call and see for 
yourself and mention this advertisement. Mr. Grant 
will try and treat you well if you will only give him 
the chance! Why hesitate? Call or write him and 
become an active customer. You will be pleased with 
the results. 

THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE, 
Send for our Catalogue of old and new Books at mar- 
veneny low prices. Liberal terms to libraries. 


pre id for wags ya McHALE, ROHDE 
Courtlandt St., 











_ MUSIC. 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS. 


A Collection for Sunday-schools, oon Oat! 
WORDS: Pure, Soul-refreshing Gospe 
MU Pie: The Richest Melody. very place a a gem. 
A Responsive Service for each Mon 
Larger and clearer type than any other S.-S. - 


FAR SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY! 

By Express $230 per 100, $3.60 per doz. By mail 35c. 
eac Sample copy to Supt. only 2c. No free copies. 
Send for a supply, sample copy or specimen pp. Com- 
pete Catalogue free. 

SW. STRAUB, 243 State Street, Chicago. 


= aete GOODS), 


Modern Juvenile Classics, 


A superior collection of easy Piano Music carefully 
selected from the works of Lichner, Spindler, 
Lange, Cc hopin Glese, Low, Scharwenka, 
Schau bert, liller, Heller, Behr, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, and others. Especially srenared for 
the use of young piano players. 144 pages sheet music 
size. Price, $1.00 in boards; $1.56 in cloth. 


My Kathleen's gone over the Sea. 


Beautiful Song and Chorus. 
By T,. P. WESTENDORF, 

The world-wide pepeterty of ** Pll take you 
heme again Kathleen,*’ has firmly established 
Mr. Westendorf’s reputation as a pular song com- 

r. In this, his latest effort, he has surpassed any- 
thing he has heretofore written, and we predict for it 
a generous reception from the public. Beautifully il- 
nee title page. Price, 40 Cents, by mail, post- 
paid. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Of every desc aie mand atall prices. We will send 
our Illustrated scriptive Catalogue free of charge 

upon — State what kind of instrument you 
wish to 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINC INNATI, Oo. 





- AGENTS. 


Man Wanted is:2° "i: 


ae we HOU! house. References exc 
USE, Lock Box 1585, N. *y: 


$ TO 88 A DAY, Samples worth $1.50 FREE 


Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write, BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich 


CENTS WANTED for the LIFE O 


HENRY Wi WARD BEECHER 


sells dali others eae 10% i 


. Distance 
the Freight and Extra Terms, Send 
Sr een bee 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


Another Proof of the Compendium’s Merit. 

C. A. Faust was born near Meadville, Pa., 
Oct. 8,1860. He says that Gaskell’ s Com- 
pendium is to be credited for his present 
position asa penman. He not only writes 
a beautiful script hand but is an expert 
with the Automatic Shading Pen. He has , 
held several responsible positions, and is 
now head asssistant bookkeeper in the 
treasurer's office of the Chicago, Rock Isl- 
and and Pacific Railway, Chicago. 


Present Signature. 

















21.00. 
CASKELL’S 
Compendium Pens 


Are the best that are made. They are the 
smoothest running, most elastic and Best 
BUSINESS PEN IN THE WORLD. The use 
of poor material in writing is false economy. 
These Pens are in Gross Boxes, $1.00—or 
Quarter Gross Boxgs, 40 cents. Mailed 
prepaid. 


Former Signature. 


oc 





GASKELL’S MAGA a 
ZINE is the finest pages foe fer, 4 Lg published, havin having ¢ oom ry ap Sapestmante of of La 


L 2. © only $1 per year. or 10 
pendium, Quarter Gross Pens eee 





A tb, Sn, rv) ree, 


@A.GASKELL ‘oo. i Wabash Av. Chicago, il. 














NGRAVED CARDS BY MATL En- 

‘or Wedding and isiting Oorte, hale Freutis 

- cards $100, bie yey postage. Send for sample 
2 HOE N 

Leading Ghettenaee Mest sexy Phteselphia, Pa 
EDUCATION. 





EST TEACHERS. j:AMERICAN 


Sihed eachers su phe torenaptnclines 
ied w’ 
a ood Behoo oD 


e to P t 
i FProperty rented at and so er 
an ndergarten Material, etc. 
J.W. SCHEMBRHORN & Co. East 4th Street, N. Y. 


DIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL.—Ten weeks’ 
recreation in the Adriondacks, under an experi- 
 e- Study at option ot parents. Terms, 
E_ D. MONTANYE, Trenton, N, J. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY i 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Ad- 
dress Professor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 


ARDEEN'S | SC a AY OL BU LLE T | N 
7 ma ependec 
on to furnish ‘cuhabte teachers ‘and to taform ne others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.O.k isk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


FOR LARGER, SALARIES, iie*sestion 


Fourteenth Chautauqua Season ! 


July 2- ee hurch Congress, 
July +30—-Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, 
July te 7 Tanguage te 
~_ 3l-. ot “fourtees onnry Institu 
g. 1-24— Ngnrrcenth Cc Lautauqua. Assembly. 
UNCAN, Syracuse, N, Y.,. 








wy . 
for full in informiutton. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE For YOUNG PADrEs, 
Day School. 34th Year begins Sept. 


1887. For _ a apply to REV. GEO. GANNETT, 
A, M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass: 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 
[tis desirable that applications should be made 
from 3 to 6 months in advance of Faarh of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses of S and Calendar, 
address REV. JAMES C. MACKER ZIE, PH.D., 
LAWRENCEVILEGPN. J 


A CERTAIN CURE, 


Do Not Stammer, 


BUT SEND FOR CIKCULARS TO 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 


1 East MrH ST. New YorK. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 = 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part 1. - 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers. 
oCOLLEGE, Oberlin, 0. 
ffers both sexes the best, 
er i educational advantages’ 
ful; no saloons; best re 
ligious influences; elective stud «a 1,314 students last 
year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. B. T. Marsh, Sec’ 
lege management. New building. Superior peprection 
in shee? Voice Cul- 
ture, ano, he 
Stringed Instruments, er In. 
etc. Address,Prof. F.B. 
RICE, Director. 
OHIO, COLUMBUS, 135 East Broad Street 
Ladies. Reopens September 15th, 1£87. 
SUMMER SCHOOL fi:.2°.2%.cu38 
Men, For catalogue 
appl ype GEO. B. CORTELYOU, Principal. 


at + lowest cost. Health- 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF iduese.- Under the Col- 
—Miss Phelps’ English ond Classical School for Young 
The Bryant School, Roslyn, Long island, N.Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF GEOLOGY. 


OF HARVARD COLLEG 
For information address T. W. HARNIS. Divinity 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


MES Cc WILKINSON’S oe OME 
HOOL ‘FOR GIRLS, Syracuse 

oy i pope Refers to Rev. Henry Ward Bimbo 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Louisa May Ricott. 





Learn Short-haud. Old School. Every graduate 
employed. Big Salaries. Low tuition. ick work. 
Thorough instruction. Type writing and Penman- 
ship. Under the personal management of F. Williss, 
late private short-hand reporter of Hon. J. Warren 
Keifer, woo Lower House of Congress. 200 
students 
WILLISS COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL COLLEGTATE < and, re Study. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location beautiful 
and healthful. Session begins September 14th, 
1 7. Send for catalo 

E, Ss. FR » D.D.. President, 


_ WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
ASTHAMPTON, ass. 
School] Prinel al. a boys for any college or 
00) 


Catalogues and illustrated 
icle on application. Fall Term begins Sept. 8, 1887. 


‘STENOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. 
SHORTHAND. cae 


SOS OOr, has the largest attendance 











MH SLocuUD 


51 Chapin, t Block Ruttate, N.Y. 


HORTHAND {xm 
STENOGRAPH rapid tositic 


The Shorthand Writing Machine sse8 
many advantages over, and is learn much 
less time than other systems. +y 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Cireular. 


U.8.8STENOGRAPH CO., 8T,LO0I8, MO. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY 
. ATOMAHA. 


SECOND WEEK. 
BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


MONDAY opened with an attempt still 
more to emphasize the action of the Assem- 
bly on the Missouri deliverance, so as com- 
pletely to satisfy our Southern brethren. 
These brethren, however, do not seem to 
take to our olive-branch with any great 
unanimity, and though they sent us a kind 
response to our salutations they were quite 
non-committal on the subject of reunion; 
and still later intelligence from their Assem- 
bly makes it reasonably certain that we 
shall have to get on for some years yet with- 
out the light of their countenances in our 
body. 

Following this came the report of the 
Standing Committee on Freedmen, with a 
characteristic address by the Secretary, Dr. 
Allen. In respect to the financial situation, 
the receipts of the Board are $118,297.67. The 
entire expenditures have been $126,228.10, 
leaving a debt including the debt of 36,000.00 
at the beginning of the year $14,131.14. 
In the evening a popular meeting was held 
at which the jubilee singers appeared, and 
when half a dozen colored young men ad- 
dressed the congregation. The hall was 
densely crowded, and the enthusiasm was 
great. 

In the afternoon the Assembly took up 
the Consolidated Magazine. This publica- 
tion was launched a year ago, although the 
first number did not appear till January 
last. The Secretaries of both the Home and 
Foreign Board opposed it; many in the As- 
sembly were yery doubtful in regard to it; 
and the measure passed by a bare majority. 
But, under the editorial management of Dr. 
H. A. Nelson, it has achieved a great suc- 
cess. The following figures will indicate 
the present status: The total of cash re- 
ceipts of the magazine from November 29th, 
1886, to April 14th, 1887, was #27,398.75. Dis- 
bursements or payments during the same per- 
iod, $12,366.55. Cash on hand, $15,022.20. Of 
the first number, 55,000 copies were printed, 
and on an average of 33,000 of the other 
numbers. Considerable discussion was had 
in regard to a change of name for the maga- 
zine, but it was allowed to remain The 
Church at Home and Abroad. 

Immediately succeeding this a little tem- 
perance ilurry rose, touching a complaint 
brought by the Rev. Mr. Baird against the 
Synod of Pennsylvania for a vote they took 
commending Constitutional Prohibition. 
Dr. Henry, vice-Moderator, was in the chair 
when the complaint was brought in, and 
being a member of the Synod complained 
of, called Dr. Marquis to preside. Dr. Mar- 
quis’s rulings were pretty strong, and the 
complaint was referred back to the Judicial 
Committee for more careful preparation. 
That Committee brought it in a second time 
on Tuesday, but as the members present 
were few, it was docketed for future action. 
There is evidently some warm blood stirring 
on this subject, and when the report of the 
Temperance Cominittee comes up there will 
be a lively time. 

The union feeling checked in one direction 
keeps coming up in another, If our South- 
ern brethren push our olive-branch aside, 
our Episcopal brethren keep pushing theirs 
out toward us, I have already mentioned 
the appearance of Dr. Oliver in the Assem- 
bly as representative of the Episcopal Con- 
vention of Nebraska. On Tuesday a second 
salutation came to us from the same general 
direction. The Committee on Bills and 
Overtures had just reported on the subject 
of our answer to the deliverance of the 
House of Bishops, saying that as that paper 
was not addressed to this Assembly, no re- 
sponse is called for, when the Stated Clerk 
rose to say that a communication had just 
come to hand which might have some bear- 
ing on the case. This was an official paper 
from Louisiana, inclosing the Bishop’s 
manifesto, offering kindly greetings and ex- 
pressing great desire for the restoration of 
Church unity, with a distinct disclaimer of 
any desire to effect such unity by ‘“‘absorbing”’ 
other communions. Thus twice already has 
the Assembly been approached by our Epis- 
copal brethren with kindly overture, and 
with the distinct address, ‘‘ To the General 
Assembiy of the Presbyterian Church.” 
Near relations do not easily effect matrimo- 
nial arrangements; and the declining of our 
overture by the Southern Assembly puts in 
fine contrast these fraternal approaches of 
the Episcopalians. The action taken was as 
follows; 


“We recommend that the General Assembly 
express its cordial sympathy with the growing 
desire among evangelical Christian churches for 
practical unity and co-operation in the work of 





spreading the Gospel of Jesus Christ throughout 
all the earth. 

“We also recommend that the General Assem- 
bly proclaim to the Christian world their state- 
ment of the principle whereby, in its judgment, 
practical Church unity can be realized and main- 
tained. 

“1, All believers in Christ constitute one body; 
mystical, yet real, and destined to grow into the 
fullness of him who filleth all in all. 

“2, The Universal Visible Church consists of 
all those throughout the world who profess the 
true religion, together with their children. 

“3. Mutual recognition and reciprocity be- 
tween the different bodies who profess the true 
religion, is the first and essential step toward 
practical Church unity.” 

In view of this unexpected communication 
from the Episcopal Church, the report of the 
Committee on Bills and Overtures was 
placedupon the docket. The papers from 
the Episcopalians were placed in the hands 
of the Committee on Correspondence and on 
Bills and Overtures as a joint Committee of 
Conference on the whole subject. 

The Home Missionary Report came next, 
and was followed by an address by the ven- 
erable Secretary, Dr. Kendall. The Doctor’s 
voice lacked something of its usual fullness, 
and his robust energy was less conspicuous, 
but he gave an address of great power. The 
following are some of the statistics of this 
Board, as thus presented: 


“In the prosecution of such work for the year 
past, we have had in our employ, during a part 
or the whole of the year, 1,465 missionaries. 
Fourteen of these have died. Fifty-seven 
churches have assumed self-support during the 
year. These men have organized 175 churches, 
and have received into the fellowship of the 
Church 10,812 on profession of their faith, and 
about 7,047 by letter, making an aggregate of 
nearly 18,000, making on the average more than 
100 members to grow up and take their places in 
the great sisterhood of our churches, and to join 
in the great work of Home Evangelization.” 


A popular meeting was held in the even- 
ing, presided over by the Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, of New York. The sudden death of 
Timothy Hill, D.D., on Saturday last, casts 
a shade of sadness over these proceedings, 
and removes an earnest worker and warm 
friend of the cause from further service in 
its behalf. He had been much interested in 
the organization of the new Synod of Indian 
Territory, which, happily, has just been 
consummated. The proposed consolidation 
of the Freedmen’s work with this Board 
was not concurred in. 

In the afternoon we had the Board of Aid 
for Colleges in hand, with an address by Dr. 
Ganse, which, of course, was an eloquent 
performance. The financial exhibit of the 
Board is as follows: 

“The contributions of the churches fall very 
far short of their duty in this great cause. Yet 
it is gratifying to know that they are steadily 
increasing. In the first year 480 churches gave 
less than $14,000; in the second, 1,350 gave less 
than $20,000; in the third the number of con- 
tributing churches rose to 1,529, giving $22,711; 
and in the past year, 1,761 churches gave $27,880. 
And we trust they will rise herein still more 
rapidly to the measure of their duty and ability. 
Liberal individual donations have been received 
in the last as in previous years.” 

The afternoon session concluded with the 
introduction of the Rev. J. 8S. Detweiler, 
delegate from the General Synod of the 
Lutheran Church, who presented the kindly 
salutation of that body with distinct refer- 
ence to the all-absorbing subject of Church 
unity. This address was well received, and 
was cordially responded to by the Moderator. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to the 
subject of Foreign Missions, and the Assem- 
bly was addressed by Dr. Ellinwood, the 
Secretary. As is was understood that the 
venerable Treasurer of the Board, Mr. Wil- 
liam Rankin, had resigned, the same to take 
effect in the course of perhaps three months, 
Dr. Ellinwood paid a warm tribute to his 
fidelity. 

The half-century of the Board’s work was 
then summarized as follows: 


“As I have already hinted, we now close a 
half-century of the Board’s history. We do this 
with thirty-four missions under our care and oc- 
cupying sixteen different countries. There are 
500 missionaries, male and female, and 289 native 
preachers of all grades. Into thirty-one lan- 
guages and dialects used by us, the Scriptures 
are translated in whole or in part, and more or 
less of Christian literature has been provided. 

“There are 310 organized churches with a 
membership of nearly 22,000, and over 23,000 
pupils of all grades are in our seminaries and 
schools. Such are the statistics of our force and 
of the appliances with which we make our new 
beginning. Even with lower ratio of gain than 
we have reached during the past five years, we 
shall report fifty years hence 760,000 communi- 
cants on our mission fields, or about this present 
number of the Church at home.” 


The temperance question, always ready to 
crowd to the front, singularly enough pre- 
sented itself in connection with Foreign 
Missions, as appears by the following reso- 
lution, which was part of the Report of the 
Standing Committee: 





“That in connection with all saints, finding 
their way obstructed and the work of the king- 
dom hindered by the liquor traffic, issuing from 
the same forts whence go the ambassadors for 
Christ, and under the same flag, this Assembly 
voices its most emphatic protest against the 
greed that is carrying this wasting scourge 
amongst barbarous people, and instructs the 
Foreign Board to co-operate in every practicable 
way with similar boards in this and other lands, 
that this evil may be stayed.” 

This resolution was unanimously passed; 
and an address by the Rev. Dr. Chatterjee 
of the Kolapfir Mission, was another distin- 
guishing feature of the occasion. A popular 
meeting was heldin the evening, which was 
presided over by the Rev. Dr. Henry, and 
which was addressed by several returned 
missionaries of the Board. 

The afternoon was occupied with the re- 
ports of various committees, among which 
was the committee having in hand the re- 
turns from the presbyteries, touching the 
elder-moderator question, and the question 
of marrying a deceased wife’s sister. The 
former proposal was reported lost; but the 
brethren were set at liberty to marry a “‘ de- 
ceased wife’s sister” if so inclined, and if 
said sister be like-minded. The Committee 
on Theological Seminaries also reported, and 
the Committee on Bills and Overtures pre- 
sented its usual gist, some to honor and 
some to dishonor, but mostly with the recom- 
mendation that “‘ no action be taken.” 

Thursday opened with the Report on 
Education by the Rev. S. M. Campbell, D.D., 
Chairman of the Standing Committee. This 
report notices the financial embarrassment 
of the Board, and suggests a remedy. It 
also recommends the relaxing somewhat of 
the ‘special rules for colored students.” 
Addresses were made in support of the rec- 
ommendations by Secretary Poor, and by 
the Rev. Dr. R. M. Patterson. The Rev. T. 
S. Childs, D.D., undertook some criticisms 
on the Board, but soon found himself mis- 
taken, and the Report was unanimously 
adopted. 

Following this the Rev. Dr. Holmes, of 
Albany, N. Y., presented the report of a 
special committee on the subject of a shorter 
course of study for the ministry and the 
work of the evangelist. This report em- 
bodied the following resolutions which was 
adopted: / 

“That while maintaining the high standard of 
ministerial qualification which has character- 
ized our Church throughout its history, Presby- 
teries are reminded of their duty to promote the 
spiritual welfare ef the unevangelized masses 
within their bounds, and are recommended in 
extraordinary cases to avail themselves of what- 
ever flexibility in the licensing of candidates, the 


rules prescribed by our form of government will 
permit. 


“2. That the faculties of our theological sem- 
inaries are recommended to bring frequently be- 
fore their students the duty of their ministry to 
the unevangelized masses, and to emphasize 
those phrases of theological instruction which 
will especially qualify them to instruct and 
Christianize these masges.” 

The afternoon session opened with one of 
these judicial cases which are the annual 
affliction of the Assembly, which was, after 
long debate, dismissed as “‘not in order.” 
Another case, presumably, is coming; for the 
moderator called out ‘‘The Rev. Dr. —— is 
wanted by the Judicial Committee ’’; and 
as the Rev. Dr. —— is generally at the As- 
sembly with a complaint or an appeal, it is 
understood that for this Assembly, also, he 
is here in war-paint. One gentleman sug- 
gests that this is a case of “heredity,” and 
another responds “‘ a case of red-headity.”’ 

The afternoon was directed to the subject 
of church erection; and the great speech of 
the Rev. Erskine N. White D.D., was em- 
phasized by a thunder-storm which burst 
upon us in the midst of it. Dr. White paid 
a very high tribute to the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
his predecessor, and except the address of 
Dr. Ellinwood, his speech was perhaps the 
best to which the Assembly has yet listened. 
His statement of the work of the Board for 
the past year was as follows: 

“The gross receipts of the Board which have 
been available for the Board in its work of aid- 
ing in the erection of church edifices amounts to 
$108,829.87, which shows a gratifying increase 
over the receipts for this purpose during the 
previous year. The number of churches built 
during the year aggregates 160, the appropria- 
tions for this purpose exceeding that of last year 
to the extent of $20,000, The several amounts 
given to each church was less than $500.” 

Some debate arose on the question of re- 
electing the Rev, John Hall a member of 
this Board. The Assembly has adopted a 
rule that no man shall be on two Boards. 
An exception to this rule was made ina 
single case on the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and as Dr, Hall is on the Board ef 
Home Missions, it was proposed to make 
him also an exception, and continue him on 
the Board of Church Erections. The As- 
sembly expressed the highest regard for Dr. 
Hall, but declined to recede from its rule. 

The evening service was devoted to the 





education and relief causes. An excellent 
address was made by Professor Craig, of Chi- 
cago; but the attendance was small. The As- 
sembly is weary and worn. Popular meetings 
have been held every evening, and the peo- 
ple of Omaha are caring for their guests. It 
will be business now till the close of the ses- 
sion; and an adjournment is promised by 
Monday. and some predict it for Saturday. 
This would be unprecedented. 


FRIDAY, MAY 27TH. 

The first business on Friday was the re- 
union question. It opened with a telegram 
from the St. Louis Assembly, recognizing 
our action in the matter of the Missouri res- 
olutions, hinting that it is “apparently dif- 
ferent’’ from all former action, and present- 
ing the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That a committee of four ministers 
and four ruling Elders, together with the Mod- 
erator, to meet with a similar committee of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, if such a com- 
mittee shall be appointed for the sole purpose of 
inquiring into and ascertaining the facts as to 
the point above mentioned, and as to the posi- 
tion that Assembly proposes to maintain as to 
colored churches, Ecclesiastical boards, and any 
other subject now regarded as obstacles in the 
war of united effort for the propagation of the 
Gospel, and report these facts to the next Gene- 
ral Assembly for such action as they may war- 
rant.” 


A paper had been prepared by General 
Shields previous to the reception of this tel- 
egram, embodying the appointment of asim- 
ilar committee on our part; and that paper 
was now passed with the following, which 
was offered by Dr. George P. Hays: 


“That the officers of this Assembly be 
instructed to notify the General Assembly sit- 
ting at St. Louis, that we have appointed a com- 
mittee of conference without specific instruc- 
tions, except to report their action to our next 
Assembly for approval.” 


The report of the Committee on Systematic 
Benevolence was then presented, and was 
followed by a very able address by the Rev. C. 
S. Pomeroy, D.D., of Cleveland. His address 
was commended to the Publication Board 
for printing and distribution. 

Then reappeared the all-absorbing topic 
of Church unity. The Committee on Cor- 
respondence reported numerous overtures 
on the subject; and reported the following, 
as to the deliverance of the House of Bishops, 
which was adopted: 

“1. That it is not expedient to adopt either of 
the overtures suggested as the response of this 
General Assembly to the said ‘ declaration,’ but 
that they and the statement of principles em- 
bodied in the report of the Committee on Bills 
and Overtures be published in the Appendix to 
the Minutes of this Assembly, as clear presenta- 
tions of the position of the Presbyterian Church 
on Church union and unity. 

“2. That, in response to the fraternal request 
of the Commission of our Protestant Episcopal 
brethren, a committee of eight ministers and 
seven ruling elders be appointed to enter into 
brotherly conference with the Commission, and 
with any similar commissions or committees 
that may be appointed by other Christian bodies, 
with a view to the earnest study of the relations 
of the different Churches, and of the way in 
which the answer to the Redeemer’s prayer, 
‘that they all may be one,’ may be realized and 
manifested; said committee to report to the 
next General Assembly. 

“3. That the following letter be adopted by the 
General Assembly, signed by the Moderator and 
Stated Clerk, and forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Commission. 

“To the Commission of Conference on Church 
Unity of the House of Bishops and of the House of 
Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
convened in thecity of Chicago, October, 1886. 

“Dear Brethren: The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, now in session at Omaha, 
Neb., have received with sincere gratifi- 
cation the ‘declaration’ of your House 
of Bishops, and your request under it for a 
brotherly conference with us and with other 
branches of the Church of Christ, ‘ seeking the 
restoration of the organic unity of the Church, 
with a view to the earnest study of the condi- 
tions under which so priceless a blessing might 
happily be brought to pass. 

“ The General Assembly are in cordial sympa- 
thy with the growing desire among the Evan- 
gelical Christian Churches for practical unity 
and co-operation in the work of spreading the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ throughout all 
the earth; and they respond to your invitation 
with the sincere desire that the conference 
asked for may lead, if not to a formal oneness of 
organization, yet to such a vital and essential 
unity of faith and spirit amd co-operation as 
shall bring all the followers of our common 
Lord into hearty fellowship, and to mutual rec- 
ognition and affection, and ministerial reciproc- 
ity,as members of the one visible Church of 
Christ, and workers together with him in ad- 
vancing his kingdom upon earth. 

“ Without entering here into consideration of 
any of the principles which your House of 
Bishops lay down ‘ as essential to the restoration 
of unity among the divided branches of Chris- 
tendom,’ but leaving the consideration of them 
to the conference which you request, the Gen- 
eral Assembly have appointed from our minis- 
ters and ruling elders a committee to confer with 
you, and with any similar commissions pr com- 
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mittees that may be appointed by any other 
Christian Churches for conference, with instruo- 
tions to report to the next General Assembly the 
results of their deliberations. 
“ Very truly and fraternally yours, 
“ Josepn T. Smita, Moderator. 
“ WILLIAM H. Roserts, Stated Clerk. 

“OMAHA, NEB., May 27th, 1887.” 

The afternoon session seemed likely to be 
a little lively, and Moderator Smith opened 
with an attempt to check applause. This 
was faithfully observed for the next ten 
minutes, when there was an outburst. The 
Moderator again rose and begged that there 
be no demonstration of either ‘“approba- 
tion or disapprobation”; and for ten 
minutes more there was becoming decorum. 

But the new wine was in the old bottles, 
and they could not hold. 

This was especially true in the temper- 
ance discussion, which was the main feature 
of the occasion. This came up under the 
Report of the Standing Committee on this 
subject. The Report recommends the con- 
tinuance of the Permanent Committee, and 
this was almost unanimously adopted. It 
also recommends the payment of the debt 
incurred by the former Committee, and that 
was also adopted. It recommends the dis- 
continuance of the publication of the book 
known as “Christian Temperance,’ and this 
recommendation was not adopted. And the 
concluding resolution presented by the com- 
mittee was toned up till it was made to in- 
clude total abstinence, the condemnation of 
the traffic, and an appeal to “the strong arm 
of the civil law.” Of course, all this in- 
volved an exciting debate. Indeed, it carried 
some of us back to the days when we used 
to be plagued with the slavery question. 
The same tactics were employed in defense 
of the institution, and much the same feeling 
was elicited. Of course notice of a protest was 
given, but the Assembly appointed a com- 
mittee with Dr. G. P. Hays at the head, to 
answer the protest,and se the matter stands. 

The evening session was occupied with the 
complaint of the Rev.James M. Baird against 
the Synod of Pennsylvania. This complaint 
touches the temperance question also, and 
was warmly debated. Mr. Baird holds that 
the Synod transcended its “spiritual 
province” in passing certain resolutions 
commending ‘‘constitutienal prohibibition.” 
But, as similar resolutions have been passed 
by that body for the last four years, and 
their minutes have been regularly approved 
by the Assembly, it was held that the case 
could not be reopened. So Mr. Baird was 
in effect thrown out of court, Thus the As- 
sembly, by inference and by fact, places it- 
self squarely on temperance ground, and 
makes no backward movement. 

On Saturday morning we had the reports 
on Synodical records, on Finanee, and on 
Mileage. These were followed by the Narra- 
tive, and the annual necrology; ‘all conclud- 
ing with a devotional psalm of most touch- 
ing tenderness, when the Assembly ad- 
“ourned till Monday. 

(By Special Telegraph to The Independent.] 
OMAHA, May 30th, 

THE Assembly on Monday appointed the 
first Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
asthe place of next meeting. The protest 
against the temperance action was with- 
drawn, and the committee appointed to 
draw up an answer was discharged. The 
usual resolutions of thanks were presented, 
concluding addresses were pronounced, and 
the Assembly adjourned. 


> 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN AS- 
SEMBLY AT ST. LOUIS. 


LETTERS of fraternal greetings were read 
from the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, signed by Henry M. 
Cox, Commissioner, and from the last Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, signed by D. C. Marquis, Modera- 
tor, both breathing the kindest expressions 
of brotherly love and invoking upon the 
Southern Church God’s richest blessings. 

Acommunication was also read from the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, stating that 
the fourth General Council of the Alliance 
of the Reformed Churches, holding the 
Presbyterian system will meet in London, 
England, on June 26th, 1888, and requesting 
the appointment of thirty delegates, being 
the number the Southern Church is entitled 
to. 

The committee appointed to suggest alter- 
ations in the Book of Church Order, made 
necessary by the adoption last year of the 
Elder moderatorship, presented a lengthy 
report which was received. 

Four of the members of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions located at 
Baltimore, viz., Rev. Drs. J. A. Levre and 
J. J. Bullock, Rev. P. P. Flournoy and 
Ruling Elder Andersen, declined re-election, 
as they were not in full sympathy with the 
majority of the committees, upon certain 


questions relating to the management of 
‘the Foreign Mission work. The Assembly 
P declined to accept their resignations and re- 
appointed them, with the expression of the 
earnest desire that they will continue to 
serve the Church in this important depart- 
ment of her work as they have faithfully 
done in the past. 

The following were appointed a Commit- 
tee of Arrangements for Centennial Celebra- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1888: the Rev. Dr. 
T. L. Preston,the Rev. Dr. E, H. Rutherford, 
the Rev. G. A. Trenholm, the Rey. 8. L. Mor- 
ris, W. J. Clapp, J. L. Power, W. T. I. 
Prince, C. F. Collier. 

The report of the Permanent Committee 
on the Sabbath was received, indicating that 
the general outlook for the observance of 
the Sabbath appears a little more hopeful 
than in the past, and the churches are doing 
what they can to prevent the desecration of 
the Lord’s Day. 

The following communication was _ re- 
ceived from the Rev. Dr. Woodrow, late Per- 
kins Professor of Natural Science in connec- 
tion with Revelation in Columbia Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and was referred to the Ju- 
dicial Committee: 

“ CoLtumsBiA, 8. C., May 18th, 1887. 

* Reverend and Dear Brethren: On the th of 
November, 1886, during a session of the Synod of 
Georgia, I gave notice of my intention to com- 
plain to the General Assembly, which is to meet 
at St. Louis to-morrow, of the decision of the 
Synod of Georgia touching the action of the 
Presbytery of Augusta, wherein the Synod de- 
clared that the finding and judgment of the 
Presbytery in the case of the Church against 
James Woodrow are contrary to the evidence 
and the law, and ordered that the verdict ren- 
dered should be overruled. Within ten days 
thereafter I lodged the reason thereof with the 
Stated Clerk of that Synod. Now that the time 
has come for carrying out that intention, as de- 
clared, I am prevented by the providence of God 
from prosecuting the complaint. Iam ill, and 
cannot undergo the fatigue of travel; and under 
these circumstances, I respectfully request that 
you will present this statement to the General 
Assembly, asking that steps be taken, if neces- 
sary,to protect my right to prosecute my com- 
plaint before the next General Assembly. 

“ Your fellow-servant, 
“JAMES Woopkrow.” 

The Assembly answered in the negative, 
overtures to transfer certain churches from 
the Presbytery of South Alabama to the 
Presbytery of Florida, without the concur- 
rence of the two Synods concerned; also to 
change the specific number of elders re- 
quired for a quorum of Presbytery and of a 
Synod; also requiring a re-election of Clerk 
of any Church court every three or five 
years, 

The following dispatch was received from 
the Northern Assembly at Omaha: 

“ OMAHA, Nzs., May 28d. 

To the General Assembly in session at St. 
Louis— The General Assembly at Omaha, 
Neb., sends greeting, and the following reso- 
lution from Saturday’s minutes: In order 
that the intention of this body may be 
clearly understood in the action on last Friday 
on the resolutions of the Missouri Synod on the 
spiritual character of the Church, the General 
Assembly not only heartily approves, but hereby 
reaffirms and adopts as its own the declaration 
of principles set forth in the said Synod’s reso- 
lutions. JOSEPH T. SMrrH, Moderator. 

“ W. H. RKoserts, Stated Clerk.” 

By this action the Northern Assembly 
adopts as its own deliverance the paper 
which was adopted last fall by the Synod of 
Missouri in connection with that Church, 
touching the spiritual or non-political char- 
acter of the Church, and also touching the 
rights of individuals under the constitution 
of the Church. 

The Special Committee on Organic Union 
presented a majority report signed by 16 
members, a minority report, signed by 9 
members, and an individual report signed 


by 1 member. The majority report makes 
the following recommendations: 


“Your Committee recommends that a com- 
mittee of five ministers and five ruling eld- 
ers, with the Moderator of this Assembly 
added thereto as ex-oficio chairman, be ap- 
pointed by the present Moderator of this As- 
sembly to confer with any like committee that 
the other Assembly appoint, concerning the 
whole subject of organic union, co-operative 
union, and any other relations between the two 
assemblies; and said Committee be directed to 
report the result of the joint conference to the 
General Assembly at its meeting in May, 1888, 
for approval or disapproval; and that the Com- 
mittee be instructed to take and maintain the 
following positions: 

“ First, The mere acceptance of the common 
standards of our Church, Confession of Faith, 
Shorter and Larger Catechisms, does not, in our 
minds, form a sufficient basis of union, but the 
acceptance of that peculiar interpretation of our 
standards which affirms and emphasizes the 
purely spiritual nature of Christ's kingdom and 
forbids her legislating upon political and civil 
matters is the only true basis of union. 

“Second, And further, we insist that the col- 
ored brethren within our bonds shall be organ- 
ized into separate congregations, presbyteries 





and synods.” 


By consept, the Rev. W. H. Parks, a 
member of the Committee, submitted an 
individual report. 

The minority report, presented by Dr. 
Smoot, of Texas, is as follows: 

“The undersigned members of your Special 
Committee,appointed to examine and report upon 
the papers and overtures submitted to the Gene- 
ral Assembly on the question of organic or co-op- 
erative union with the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, are of the opinion 
that the difficulties in the way are so numerous 
and of so serious a nature that they cannot be 
removed, They arise mainly out of the fact that 
the two Churches are not agreed in matters of 
either principle or policy. No suggestion has 
been made, or in the opinion of those signing 
this paper, can be made for the removal of this 
most serious obstacle which meets us at the very 
opening of this question. 

“To unite, or attempt to unite, the two Churches 
on any compromise of these fundamental differ- 
ences, or upon any general statement, such as 
the reception of the standard, “pure and sim- 
ple,” would serve to bring together those who 
could not actin harmony and would perpetuate 
strife and alienations. These conclusions have 
been reached by us, after a full and careful ex- 
amination of the whole question, and in the 
light of all the papers submitted for our consid- 
eration. The discussion of the question for 
some time past, both North and South, has made 
it equally manifest that the further agitation of 
this question would hinder the progress, weaken 
the efficiency,and endanger the unity of our own 
Church.” 

The Rey. Drs. Smoot, Palmer, and others, 
warmly defended the minority report, 
taking strong grounds against organic 
union with the Northern Church, and in- 
timating that if it should be consum- 
mated, there were some in the Southern 
Church who would not join in the move- 
ment. The majority report was as warmly 
defended by the Rev. Dr. Otts, Col. L. F. 
“Livingston and others. Many severe things 
were said; old sores were reopened, and 
buried war issues were resurrected. A sub- 
stitute, embodying the sentiments of the 
majority report, appointing a Committee of 
Inquiry with the Northern Assembly to re- 
port next year, was adopted by a vote of 84 
ayes to 57 noes, and was ordered to be tele- 
graphed to the Northern Assembly at Oma- 
ha. The following answer was received: 
“We have appointed a Committee of Con- 
ference without specific instructions, except 
to report their action to our next Assembly 
for approval.” 

Exceptions were taken to the action of the 
New Orleans Presbytery, in allowing an 
elder of another Church to sit and vote in 
presbytery asa representative of the Sea- 
men’s Bethel church, which is without 
elders. The Assembly disapproved of a pro- 
visional session, and decided that no church 
constituted as the Bethel church has the 
right of representation in the presbytery. 
An elder in one church cannot be an elder 
in another church at the same time. 

Overtures from two presbyteries in South 
Carolina,touching the deliverances of the last 
Assembly on Evolution,and their power over 
theological seminaries and their instruct- 
ors, growing out of the difficulty concerning 
Professor Woodrow in Columbia Seminary, 
were answered by a majority of the com- 
mittees that this Assembly declines to for- 
ward any detailed explanation of the acts of 
the last Assembly, as any such statement, 
however expressed, could only be regarded 
as new legislation on the same subjects 
which this Assembly does not feel called 
upon to make. The minority also pre- 
sented a report. 

The Committee on Foreign Missions rec- 
ommended the enlargement of The Mis- 
sionary; that the question of transferring 
the Indian Missions from the Foreign to the 
Home Mission Committee be postponed for 
the present; approving of the formation of 
presbyteries and a synod in Brazil and ad- 
vising missionaries, as soon as these native 
presbyteries can be safely left, to push for- 
ward as rapidly as possible into the desti- 
tute regions beyond, and declining to legis- 
late concerning the power of evangelists in 
foreign fields. 

— - a —————$ 


....The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church met in Philadelphia 
last week, about three hundred delegates 
being present. Into the contest for modera- 
tor entered the question of instrumental 
music which has been the great issue in the 
Church for several years. Twonominations 
were made—the Rev. Matthew McCormick 
Gibson, D.D., of San Francisco, an earnest 
advocate of the organ, and the Rev. J. G. 
Carson, of Xenia, O., an anti-organ candi- 
date. The result of the ballot was a deci- 
sive victory for the advocates of the church 
organ. Dr. Gibson received 129 votes and 
the Rev. Mr. Carson 58. The Board of For- 
eign Missions reported the receipts for the 
past year at 384,343.80, and the expenditures 
at $87,592, showing a deficiency of 33,248. 





The Board recommended appropriations of 





$38,000 for Egypt, $38,000 for India, and 
$28,000 for various other purposes. During 
the year the Church Extension Board re- 
ceived $25,658 and expended $26,307. The 
Board of Education reported $14,856 receipts 
and expenditures of $11,226. The Board of 
Freedmen’s Mission received $6,427, and ex- 
pended 36,710, and the Board of Pub- 
lication reported receipts for the year 
of $66,266, and expenditures of $63,966. 
The Committee on Overtures announced 
that on the question of a union with the As- 
sociate Reformed Church of the South all 
but two of the presbyteries had voted. The 
vote stood: In favor, 743; against, 117; ex- 
cused, 18. On the recommendation of the 
Committee, it was resolved that ‘“‘the over- 
whelming majority of the Church have de- 
clared their desire and readiness for union 
with the Associate Reformed Church of the 
South whenever that Church is ready to 
adopt it; that no further action is required 
by this Assembly on this overture.’”’ The 
Rev. J. C. Galloway, a representative of 
the Associate Reformed Church of the 
South, addressed the General Assembly. 
He said there were two reasons why the 
people of his denomination were not yet 
ready to enter on organic union with the 
United Presbyterian Church. The first of 
these resulted from the agitation in the 
United Presbyterian Church over the instru- 
mental music question. Thesecond was the 
opposition of a respectable minority in the 
Associate Reformed Church to the Four- 
teenth Article of the United Presbyterian 
testimony, which strongly condemns slavery 
and declares it contrary to the law of God. 
Four-fifths of our people, Mr. Galloway said, 
are in favor of aunion on the basis submit- 
ted. The Moderator responded to the greet- 
ings of Mr. Galloway, and said it would be 
well that there should be no indiscriminate 
haste relative to instrumental music. With 
regard to the article in the testimony of the 
United Presbyterian Church it is the record 
ofthe Church. He trusted that over the two 
Churches there would be soon one banner, 
with the words written over it, ‘The United 
Presbyterian Church of North America.” 


.... The General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church was held, this 
year, in Covington, Ky., beginning May 19th. 
Dr. G. L. Moad preached the opening ser- 
mon in place of ex-Moderator Crisman, who 
was ill. The contest for moderator was be- 
tween four candidates, one of whom was an 
elder. The question of the eligibility of an 
elder was discussed, but when the ballot was 
taken, Judge N. Green, of Tennessee, was 
found to have been elected by a large vote. 
Judge Green invited Dr. Buchanan, who had 
opposed his election, to preside on the even- 
ing of the first day. The Rev. H. A. Gibson, of 
the Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
church, addressed the Assembly in the in- 
terest of a school for the education of col- 
ored ministers, and the Assembly took a 
collection to pay off the debt hanging over 
the institution, raising the full amount. 
The reports of the boards showed that 38,166 
was received for home, and $13,589 for for- 
eign missions, making a total, with various 
special offerings, of $26,629. The receipts for 
the theological school were $37,990. Re- 
ports were made for other boards, showing a 
successful year. 


....The General Council of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church met in Philadelphia last 
week. Reports were presented from Bish- 
ops Nicholson, Cheney, Wilson, Stevens, 
Fallows, Latane and Cridge, of their re- 
spective jurisdictions, two of which are in 
Janada. A long discussion arose concern- 
ing a proposed canon on divorce, resulting 
in the unanimous adoption of resolutions de- 
claring that the Reformed Episcopal Church 
recognizes adultery as the only scriptural 
ground for divorce; forbidding its ministers 
to perform the marriage ceremony for any 
divorced party unless the person from whom 
that party is divorced has been guilty of or 
is livingin adultery, but providing that the 
remarriage of former husband and wife shall 
not be forbidden. The Council took action 
in favor of accepting the property of the 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia and 
elected trustees for it. 


Tae sixty-fourth annual session of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of North America, began in 
Philadelphia, May 19th. There were thirty 
delegates present. The Rev. Daniel Steele 
was chosen moderator. A resolution was 
adopted, expressing full sympathy with the 
National Reform Society. An interesting 
case before the General Synod was that of 
the congregation of Cedarville, O., which, 
it seems, by the action of the session, dis- 
continued the use of tokens in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper. A resolution 
directing the congregation,to resume the use 
of the tokens was adopted. 
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Ehe Sunday-sehoot. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 12TH. 


THE COMMANDMENTS.—Exop. xx; 1— 
11. 


NotEs. —‘‘God spake.’’—There was a 
special sanctity about these Ten Command- 
ments, as spoken not by Moses, but by Je- 
hovah. “Tam the Lord.”—That is Je- 
hovah, the God of the Jews. This makes these 
primarily a national Hebrew ordinance; but 
the universality of their application gives 
them a universal obligation. Whether vs. 
2 is one of the Ten Words or not is not clear. 
The Bible does not call them Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Jews speak of them as 
Ten Words, of which they make vs. 2 the 
first, and then they unite the first and second 
commandments into one. Our division is very 
early, and makes the most natural division 
in ten Commandments. The Catholic divi- 
sion, which unites the two first into one, and 
then divides the tenth into two, is very old. 
Each division is honest, and it makes no dif- 
ference which we adopt, except that the 
Catholic separation of the tenth into two is 
very unnatural. ‘“* Before me.”’—That 
is, Beside me, in my presence. “A gra- 
ven image.”’—Properly carved with a tool, 
but equally cast in a mold. ** Nor the 
likeness of any form.’—Of course this does 
not forbid art work except for worship. 
Moses made figures of pomegranates and 
cherubim; and oxen of brass were put un- 
der the laver. The prohibition to make any 
likeness must be interpreted with the ex- 
planation, ‘‘ Thou shalt not bow down,”’ etc. 
“In heaven above,” etc.—The forms 
in Heaven above were those of the sun, 
stars, or any gods supposed to live 
there. There in the waters under the earth 
were those of mythological dragons or ani- 
mals supposed to live in the under world. It 
does not refer primarily to fishes. “The 
iniquity of the fathers.’’—In idolatry. 
“Upon the children.”—Who naturally be- 
came idolaters also,and subject to God’s pun- 
ishment. “Showing merey unto thou- 
sands.’’—That is, of generations,and of indi- 
viduals, “In vain.’’—Most literally this 
refers to using God’s name falsely in an oath. 
But itis not anerror to apply it also toa 
heedless and meaningless use of God’s name, 
as in profanity.- “The Sabbath day.’— 
Literally, rest day. “For in six days.” 
—Here we have a reason of universal applica- 
tion given, not for the Jews alone. A change 
to the first day does not affect this reason. 

Instruction.—Wben God speaks, let the 
world pay attention. Even Moses exceed- 
ingly feared and quaked. The children of 
Israel begged that they might hear the voice 
of Moses, not of God, lest they should die. 
We should now hear these words of God 
with the deepest reverence. 

If Jehovah was first revealed as the God 
of the Hebrews, no less is he our God. He 
has delivered us out of every evil; He has 
given us every mercy; He has redeemed us 
through his Son from our sins. There is no 
Egyptian bondage like that of sin. 

The Commandments are all but one nega- 
tive in form, but they are all positive in 
spirit. When our Lord was asked the sum 
of the Law, he gave the positive command 
of love. To have no other gods is to have 
the one God. Not to swear falsely implies 
swearing truly. 

Idolatry, as the literal worshiping of other 
gods, has ccased among us, but not its 
spirit. Whatever one values more than 
God is his god, whether it be wealth or a 
good name. Nothing else must be put be- 
fore God. 

Roman Catholics declare that their wor- 
ship of graven images is quite unlike their 
worship of God, and that it does not break 
the Commandment. But when one runs to 
the Virgin Mary instead of God the Father 
or God the Son, and when one has some 
other favorite saint to help on every occa- 
sion, it approaches very near to idolatry, 
and the common mind will not readily see 
the difference. God can do for us whatever 
any saint can, and he is our Father. 

It is a law of Nature and of God that the 
parent’s sins must affect thechildren. Such 
children are taught tosin. The love of sin 
is born in them and cultivated. The pun- 
ishment as well as the sin is inherited. 

When a child breaks away from his 
father’s sin then the line of inheritance is 
broken and a new line begins; for God does 
not want any one to continue in the evil 
line. 

The third commandment seems first to 
forbid false swearing. That implies that 
true swearing, in acourt of law, as when 
Christ before the court was adjured to tell 
the truth, is permitted. The Quaker objec- 
tion to swearing is not founded on a correct 
exegesis of this command or of Christ’s 
words, 

The Sabbath was ordained of God and 






































made for man. It is the most blessed and 
merciful of all provisions for human wel- 
fare. It should be observed, cherished and 
hallowed. 


Vews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


GOVERNOR HILL has vetoed the Vedder 
Tax bill. Some of his reasons are as fol- 
lows: 

“ First—the tax is not uniform throughout the 
state. The bill among other things, imposes a 
tax of $400 upon places having first-class licenses 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, while in 
the other cities of the state the tax varies from 
$200 to $50 upon the same kind of places. The 
tax is based according to resident population, 
rather than upon the amount of business done. 
There is no pretense of equality in its imposi- 
tion. At the crowded fashionable summer re- 
sorts in the country—the places upon the lakes, 
in the mountains, and at the glens and springs, 
where vast profits are made in the sale of liquors 
—the taxes would be but trifling; while the great 
constituencies of New York and Brooklyn are 
compelled to pay the highest rates. 

“Second—The bill provides that the taxes 
raised shall go into the state treasury, rather 
than into the treasury of the localities where the 
licenses are granted. These license taxes should 
properly be applied for the reduction of local 
taxation. No good reason can be urged why one 
locality granting a number of licenses should be 
compelled to share with another locality or with 
the state at large any portion of the public tax 
imposed on account of the granting of such li- 
censes.”” 


..-The stables of the Belt Line Street 
Railroad, near Tenth Avenue and Fifty- 
fourth Street, this city, were totally de- 
stroyed by fire onthe night of May 26th, 
shortly after midnight. The whole force of 
the city’s fire department was called to the 
scene, and the firemen succeeded in getting 
the flames under control at about two o’elock. 
The stables were entirely destroyed, and 
1,500 horses were burned to death in spite of 
great efforts to save them. Two hundred 
cars on the second floor were also destroyed. 
Five tenement-houses on the north side of 
Fifty-fourth Street were destroyed, and 
there were many narrow escapes by the in- 


mates. Seven houses on the east side of 
Tenth Avenue were also burned. The 
building is an absolute wreck. The com- 


pany distributes it losses as follows: Build- 
ing, $150,000; 1,185 horses, $154,050; 145 cars, 
$145,000; harness, machinery, etc., $50,000; 
three track-sweepers, $3,000; four snow- 
plows, $2,400; total, $504,450. The insurance 
is $307,000. 


.-The significance of the result of the 
local elections of May 26th in Virginia was 
the indifference to party lines manifested 
by the voters in the large colored counties. 
Some of these which have never faltered in 
their allegiance to the Republican party 
elected by immense majorities candidates 
who bolted the party conventions. In a 
Democratic county, right under the nose of 
Mahone, Field, a bolter, who was antag- 
onized by the Senator, was elected by over 
700 majority. The same condition of affairs 
existed in other counties in the Fourth Dis- 
trict, and, tosome extent in some of those 
forming the Second Congressional District. 
So far as the political complexion of the suc- 
cessful candidates is concerned, both sides 
seem to have pretty well held theirown. In 
Norfolk County a colored man was elected 
Commonwealth’s Attorney. This is the first 
instance in this state in which one of that 
race was ever elected to that position. 


..The President has appointed Corpora- 
tion Counsel E. Henry Lacombe, of this 
city, to the additional United States Circuit 
Judgeship for the Second New York Judicial 
Circuit. The delay in making the appoint- 
ment has arisen chicfly from the fact that 
the bill authorizing the additional judge, 
after it had bene the House, was amended 
in the Senate at the instarice of Senator 
Evarts, and his rendered its final passage 
so doubtful that.n6 appropriation for an ad- 
ditjgnal judge’ wes'made in the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Appropriation Bill, 
and the Administration did not feel itself 
authorized to create a debt by appointing an 
officer for whose salary no provision was 
made. Provision for Mr. Lacombe’s salary 
will, no doubt, be made at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. 


..The American Indian, Red Shirt, vis- 
ited the Savage Club on Saturday night, in 
full war paint. There were also present Fly 
Above, Little Bull, Col. Cody, Mr. Burke, 
Broncho Bill and Wilson Barrett. A pipe 
of peace was smoked. Red Shirt promised 
to send the historical calumet to the club on 
his return to America. He alluded to the 
members of the Savage Club as “ brothers,”’ 
and returned thanks for receiving the warm 





hand of friendship. Col. Cody also made a 
brief address, speaking of the kindness with 


which he and his companions had been re- 
ceived everywhere since their arrival in Eng- 
land. 


.... The Vedder Liquor Tax Bill wascarried 
through the Assembly at Albany, on May 
26th, by a vote of 68 to 56. About $3,000,000 
would have been put into the State Treas- 
ury by this bill. All the votes in its 
favor were cast by Republicans. Four Re- 
publicans voted against it. 


.. The President has gone to Upper Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y., to spend his vacation,which 
will probably last about two weeks. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. Cleveland, his private 
secretary, and one or two good fishermen. 


..On the night of May 27th, the fast 
train bound east, near Altoona, Penn., was 
wrecked by the bursting of a wheel and four 
men were instantly killed. 


....-Senator Murphy’s Sunday opening 
bill was defeated in the Senate at Albany, on 
May 25th, by a vote of 17 to 14. 

FOREIGN. _ 

..It is reported that President Grévy, in 
order to avoid the certain defeat of the new 
Ministry on any important issue, will close 
the session of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties on June 15th. At a meeting of the Cab- 
inet, as first constituted, General Saussier 
announced his intention of withdrawing the 
Military bill. His colleagues opposed such 
action, on the ground that it would be in- 
consistent with the dignity of the country, 
but General Saussier persisted in withdraw- 
ing the bill, and was obliged to surrender 
the War portfolio. Itis officially announced 
that President Grévy has signed this Cabi- 
net list: 


M. Rouvier, Premier and Minister of Finance 
and of Posts and Telegraphs. 

M. Fallieres, Minister of the Interior. 

M. Flourens, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

M. Spuller, Minister of Public Instruction. 

M. Mazeau, Minister of Justice. 

General Ferron, Minister of War 

M. Barbey, Minister of Marine. 

M. de Heredia, Minister of Public Works. 

M. Barbe, Minister of Agriculture. 

M. Dautresme, Minister of Commerce. 


- The Opera Comique in Paris was to- 
tally burned on May 25th. The fire caught 
in a curtain from a row of gas-jets in the 
flies. There were two thousand people in 
the theater at the time. Up to May 27th, 68 
bodies had been recovered from the ruins. 
It is believed that fully 150 lives were lost. 
The Municipal Council of Paris has voted 
10,000 francs for the relief of the sufferers. 
The Opera Comique was situated on the 
Place des Italiens and was capable of accom- 
modating 1,800 persons. Back of every box 
was asmall saloon where refreshments were 
served between the acts. The auditorium 
was supplied with fresh air from the cellar, 
and in summer it was cooled by ice. The 
management received subsidy of $50,000 
from the Government. * 


..The Vatican, replying to a quest for an 
interpretation of the Pope’s recent allocu- 
tion, has sent circulars to the Papal Nun- 
cios abroad, saying that, although the Pope’s 
declarations are moderate, nothing will be 
changed, and, ifthe Italian Government de- 
sires peace, the Pope is disposed to treat on 
the basis of the restoration of his temporal 
power. 

..Private advices from Warsaw state 
that the Russian Government is extending 
to Poland the provisions of the law forbid- 
ding foreign Jews to conduct business. A 
number of German Jewish merchants, al- 
though provided with the requisite guild 
certificates, have been informed that they 
will not be allowed to continue trading. 


....Mgr. Galimberti, Papal Nuncio, at 
Vienna, says that a reconciliation between 
the Vatican and the Italian Government is 
only a matter of time. King Humbert, the 
Queen, Prime Minister Depretis and many 
leading Italian statesmen are in favor of it. 

...The one hundred and eighth English 
Derby wasrun on May 25th, and won by 
“Merry Hampton.” The Derby was 
‘‘Merry Hampton’s’’ maiden effort. 
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COUNCILS FOR FOREIGN MISSION- 
ARY CANDIDATES. 


It is of course natural that those who fa- 
vor the new, and as it seems to us the very 
dangerous doctrine, of a Probation after 
death, should be zealous in the effort to 
substitute scattered occasional councils 
in place of the Prudential Committee, as 
primary judges of the theological fitness 
of candidates for missionary service under 
the care of the American Board. This 
gives the only available chance of getting 
their objectionable hypothesis into mis- 
sionary fields, and of having it, in an in- 
direct fashion, practically authorized and 
indorsed by the Board. Their eagerness 
for it isno more difficult of explanation 
than the eagerness of a man who has 
written a book not generally acceptable 
to get it recommended by those who can 
secure for it a generous circulation. 

It is almost equally a matter of course 
that any who, without committing them- 
selves to this particular speculation, are 
chronically if not constitutionally favor- 
able to whatever is indefinite in theologi- 
eal statement, should be on the same side, 
ready and eager for any contrivance 
which they think may open gates and 
lower bars in the fences which define the 
orthodox field, and may leave missionaries 
and ministers freer for self-approved ‘de- 
partures from the faith of the Fathers. 
The Prudential Committee, as now con- 
stituted, though acting under the instruc- 
tions of the Board, appears to such men 
bigoted, obstructive, reactionary, as they, 
with an emphasis which is not always 
careful of courtesy, are forward to say. 
It requires too much in the way of belief. 
The entire arrangement which authorizes 





the Committee, under its responsibility to 


4 the Board, which is itself a trustee for its 


contributors, to give a necessary primary 
approval to candidates for missionary 
service they would abolish. The whole 
inquiry touching the doctrinal convictions 
of such candidates, at least if from Congre- 
gational churches, they would remit to 
“councils of the vicinage.” Their pref- 
erence for this line of policy is natural. 
That they should pursue it, with a steadi- 
ness worthy the imitation of their op- 
ponents, is no matter for surprise. 

But there is also a class of men, far more 
numerous and far more important than 
either of these, whose minds are in some 
perplexity on the subject. They are not 
in sympathy with the bold expectation of 
a post-mortem Restoration to holiness of 
those who have died without repentance. 
They have no sympathy with wavering 
looseness or evasive equivocation in state- 
ments of doctrine. They are firmly and 
faithfully evangelical, in conviction and 
spirit, believing the Gospel, as it thus far 
has been preached by the Board, to be the 
pre-eminent power of God for the indi- 
vidual conversion of men, and for the 
final regeneration of the world. They are 
also affectionately as well as intelligently 
attached to the Board, and sincerely de- 
sirous to conserve and promote its essen- 
tial interests; and of themselves they 
would not have suggested any change in 
its methods. But since such a change has 
been urged by others, and the substitution 
of councils for the Committee in original 
judgment of theological soundness has 
been pressed with aggressive vehemence, 
they naturally inquire whether such a 
change, though not desired, may not be 
allowed; whether it will not be practically 
safe, as applying to Congregational candi- 
dates for missionary service most of the 
tests of doctrinal correctness which are 
applied to candidates for the pastorate, 
while possibly satisfying also those who 
clamor for it as the natural Congrega- 
tional way. They have no definite opin- 
ion on the subject, but their minds are 
uncertain, open to suggestions bearing 
one way or the other. 

In some cases, no doubt, the perplexity is 
increased by an impression received from 
the assertions pertinaciously made that 
the Prudential Committee is acting about 
candidates in a violent and an arbitrary 
way; that it is, at any rate, too severely 
perpendicular in its attitude toward indi- 
vidual applicants; and that exemplary 
young men, not committed to eccentric 
speculations, however in some measure 
implicated in them, are being rudely re- 
pulsed and rejected, while every way 
suited to missionary service. Such asser- 
tions are easily made, and have been 
of late widely distributed. They are natur- 
ally generated, either out of mere sus- 
picious fancies, or out of infinitesimal 
facts, by the heats of controversy, in a 
time of excitement, and in minds per- 
fervid with zeal for an opinion. But 
many are somewhat affected by them 
whose utmost expression of credence to- 
ward them would be that of the apostle 
about the rumors which reached him of 
division in the Corinthian Church, that 
they ‘partly believe” them; who 
would feel, indeed, that this greatly 
overstated their confidence in declarations 
whose motive is as manifest as their vehe- 
mence. 

After a little, they recall the obvious fact 
that the Prudential Committee is com- 
posed at least of intelligent and courte- 
ous Christian gentlemen, not likely to be 
thrown into any sudden frenzy of suspi- 
cion, or to act without looking before and 
after; that, while they may possibly have 
felt it their duty to err, if at all, on the 
side of prudence and not of temerity, they 
are patiently and faithfully applying in- 
structions which the Board has given; and 
that they must desire fit missionaries as 
much, at least, as do any of their critics. 
It is remembered how few mistakes they 
have ever made in judging of men, how 
trustworthy their judgment is likely to 
have become in a course of practice on 
“difficult cases,” and how slow they are 
to reply to attacks, or to furnish mani- 
festos of their reasons for action in regard 
to individuals. So fair-minded men will 
generally, at least, hold their minds in sus- 
pense about stories of this sort, and wait 





to see if explanation is not given, like that 
which appears in our columns to-day, and 
if ample reason is not finally shown for 
the action which has been turbulently 
criticised. They will know, at any rate, 
that, if occasion should require, a restrain- 
ing instruction can at any meeting be 
given to the Committee by the Board. 

But, after all, some impression may be 
made adverse to the general plan of a 
Committee by the persistent circula- 
tion of such statements. It is hard 
for the truth to overtake an untruth 
which has had a fair start; and not a few 
may be moved to ask whether the scheme 
of ascertaining the faith of candidates 
simply by common council-examinations 
may not be on the whole expedient, as 
taking away the opportunity for objec- 
tions, while substantially securing sound- 
ness of doctrine in those to be commis- 
sioned by the Board. We recognize the 
question as a fair one, and have certainly 
no feeling save one of respect for those 
whoare giving to it their thought, while 
still maintaining faith in their hearts, 
with the earnest desire to reach right con- 
clusions. Tosuch we have a few words 
to say, not as having an interest in the 
matter surpassing theirs, or as claiming 
any superior knowledge, but as setting 
forth thoughts which naturally occur in 
connection with the subject, which to us 
appear important. 

There were, of course, practical reasons 
why the method of primary examination 
of missionary candidates by vicinage 
councils was not introduced and after- 
ward maintained by the founders of the 
Board. We suppose one reason at least 
to have been that they were not sure of 
the value of councils in which Samuel 
and Noah Worcester might _possibly sit 
together, and the Professors Woods and 
Ware be on the Committee to draw up 
the Result. They expected certainly to 
have councils called for ordaining all 
Congregational candidates, after these 
should be approved by the Committee. 
But the primary approval must be by the 
Board, as a voluntary society, acting 
through its authorized agents. The work 
of foreign missions demanded a fervent 
evangelical faith in those who should be 
sent to heathen lands, as well as in those 
staying behind to sustain and direct them. 
The Unitarian sentiment, then being rapid- 
ly developed among distinguished and 
cultivated men, was influentially present 
in the councils of the time, and would 
look upon missions with kindly eyes if 
they might be used for its distribution. 
An undenominational Society, like the 
Board of Commissioners, zealous, intelli- 
gent, and intensely evangelical, naturally 
desired to send missionaries of whose faith 
it was sure, and not to be governed in the 
selection by the judgment of councils 
like that in which, less than two years be- 
fore, Channing, Harris, Buckminster and 
others had sat side by side with orthodox 
men, at the call of the second church in 
Dorchester. A great many, certainly, we 
should think the majority, will agree that 
their prudence was wise. The Board, at 
any rate, would never have existed, except 
on this basis. 

But of course it is said that the times 
are now changed; the distinction between 
Unitarian and Orthodox Congregational- 
ists has come fully to be recognized; and 
therefore the necessity for this preliminary 
examination of candidates by the Pruden- 
tial Committee, in respect to their theolo- 
gy, has effectively passed away. The entire 
function may now be committed, easily 
and safely, into the hands of neighbor- 
hood councils. The reasoning is plausible, 
but not satisfactory. The argument for 
maintaining the original and successful 
mode of procedure, if not altogether the 
same as at first, appears as valid as ever, of 
a force continuing as well as controlling. 
We cannot but think that it will vindicate 
itself, upon reflection, to any fair-minded 
man, who remembers what it is that the 
contributors intend in sending out mission- 
aries, and who has had much experience in 
councils when convened to act upon ‘‘ dif- 
ficult cases”; since it is these, and not ordi- 
nary council-procedures, which must fur- 
nish the test. In the settlement of dis- 
putes between church-members and 
their churches, or between churches 
themselves, in reviewing disciplinary ac- 





tion, in ordaining men evidently prepared 
for the pastorate, or in starting such on a 
fresh ministerial career, councils are ex- 
cellent. In the observation of many years 
we have thought them equal to any eccle- 
siastical bodies, less formal, equally wise, 
perhaps more fraternal. It is at the point 
where subtle but dangerous varieties of 
opinion are elusively involved, with di- 
vergencies rather prophetic than formal 
from evangelical thought, that they have 
seemed to present imperfection, not 
greater, probably, than appears in other 
systems, but coming sometimes to disas- 
trous results. It was thus that Unitarian- 
ism came in, and there may be still sug- 
gestions iu the fact. 

There is no profit in idealizing councils, 
any more than in idealizing houses, or col- 
leges, or summer-resorts. They are prac- 
tical affairs, and we all know how they 
frequently work when encountering in- 
sinuating novelties of opinion. One is 
called to ordain a candidate for the pas- 
torate of some neighboring church. It is 
not the largest and wisest council that 
might possibly be convened, nor the small- 
est and weakest; and certainly it is not 
what is sometimes described as ‘‘ a packed 
council,” of which, if there are such, we 
have no knowledge. It is an average 
council, with which all are familiar. Ten 
or twelve churches have probably been 
called to it, and sixteen or eighteen per- 
sons are present,—some of the pastors, 
among them perhaps the more experi- 
enced, having been detained by other 
appointments, and several of the delegates 
not having been moved to leave homes 
and occupations, their merchandise or 
their farms, for a matter of no direct in- 
terest to themselves. The council as con- 
stituted, is, however, quite up to the cus- 
tomary level, in numbers, in character, in 
evangelical faith, and in practical wis- 
dom. But ‘the first Council at Jerusa- 
lem,” to which reference is sometimes ven- 
turously made, was a quite different body. 

The candidate who comes before it is a 
member of some evangelical church, and 
brings his credentials; is probably a grad- 
uate of what used to be known as “a 
school of sacred learning,” and has been 
licensed to preach by some Association. 
The church-committee has introduced, 
and the church has invited him. He is 
pleasant in manner, apparently earnest in 
spirit, and does not put forward offensively 
or effusively his peculiar opinions; about 
the inspiration of the Scripture, perhaps, 
about the Atonement, or about the nature 
and extent of future punishment. These 
are drawn out from him, if at all, by sub- 
sequent questions. The ‘‘ examination,” 
so called, lasts for an hour; possibly, in 
an unusual case, for a half-hour more; 
and afterward it is voted by the majori- 
ty to proceed to ordination, though an 
unconvinced minority persists in dis- 
senting. The minority would prefer that 
precisely that plan should be followed in 
the case, which has been imperatively or- 
de1ed by the Board in every case; that a 
selected committee should confer with the 
candidate, and become satisfied with his 
views, before actionis taken. The major- 
ity are influenced somewhat by the fact 
that the church convening the council, and 
having the principal interest in the matter, 
desires and expects their consenting ac- 
tion, has already appointed the hour and 
the order of the ordaining services; by the 
fact also that a refusal to ordain him 
will discredit the candidate before the 
community, and impose a sharp penalty 
for his frankness. Some, perhaps, have 
met him before, and think him “‘brilliant, 
though somewhat eccentric”; others are 
pleased with his openness of mind, and 
sincerity of speech, and think they dis- 
cover in him the evangelical temper, if 
not altogether the evangelical faith. The 
opinions expressed by him are new to their 
minds, and hardly to be estimated at the 
moment in their import and effect. They 
hope that the subsequent influence of the 
church will be restraining and salutary, 
as exerted upon him; that the influence 
of surrounding churches and ministers 
will check further aberrations in doctrine; 
that very likely he will ere long outgrow 
whatever is objectionable in his present 
opinions, and find a more consistent work- 
ing theology than the Seminary had 
taught him, developed through his pastor- 
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alcare. At any rate, they are confident 
that he will not long continue with the 
church if he does not come to an essential 
harmony with its faith, and that in the 
term of four or five years he cannot do it 
permanent harm. So they assent to what 
others desire, give him strict injunction to 
take heed to his doctrine, and the candi- 
date is ordained. 

What is apt to come of this is no mys- 
tery. Sometimes, of course, possibly in a 
majority of cases, the risks which were 
taken do not issue in disaster; the man is 
restrained, as it was thought that he might 
be, the ministers and churches with which 
he is associated correct what has been 
erroneous in his thought, and his minis- 
try, as continued, becomes spiritually use- 
ful. But in not a few cases, of more posi- 
tive men, the issue is one of sore disap- 
pointment, grievous pain. The man is 
encouraged in his opinions by the toler- 
ance of the council, and his mind ferments 
with them, as withan evil zymotic force. 
The church which called him either comes 
to sympathize with his looseness of doc- 
trine, oris soon more eager to secure his 
removal than it was to obtain him. After 
his first or second dismissal, other church- 
committees do not care to introduce him 
to their congregations. Very possibly he 
goes to some other communion, the Uni- 
tarian, or Universalist, or starts an inde- 
pendent society, or joins himself to the 
people known as Free Religionists. If 
not, he turns to some other occupation; 
to journalism, perhaps, or to secular 
teaching; he becomes a lecturer on moral 
reform, a book agent, a photographer, or 
an actor in the theater. Such cases may 
undoubtedly occur under any form of 
organization. That they do sometimes 
occur among us is obvious to all. There 
is nothing hypothetical about them. It is 
by no means as hard to find them as it is, 
according to the Spanish saying, ‘to 
find pears uponelms.” They are known 
to many Associations. Pages might be 
filled with the names of those ordained in 
this way, whose cases have come to an 
issue like this, since this journal was 
started, not forty yearsago. The end of 
a number has been in general unbelief. The 
end of some has been morally igno- 
minious, 

All this occurs where there was no in- 
tentional and conscious suppression of 
opinion on the part of the candidate, no 
cryptic reserve, or equivocal modification 
of statements, to meet the presumed views 
of the council. There are, of course, 
cases—we have had to do with two or 
three such—where men secure an ordina- 
tion, or a subsequent installation, by 
practical falsehood, on a wholly fictitious 
basis. But these are not numerous. A 
permanent Committee may be deceived 
by them, though certainly not as likely to 
be as a temporary council; and the other 
cases are amply sufficient to justify un- 
willingness to accept councils as primary 
and sufficient judges of theological fitness 
for missionary service, where no searching 
preliminary inquiry has been made by the 
Prudential Committee. 

For suppose the man in the instance be- 
fore us to have come before the council 
as a candidate for the work abroad, with- 
out previous examination of his views on 
the part of the Committee, or of the coun- 
cil, and that the same course of action has 
been pursued ,—what results? In the name, 
not of one church, but of all the churches 
contributing to the Board, none of which 
outside of the immediate neighborhood 
has known anything of the council, or 
has had the least part in its discussions or 
in its decision, the manis sent forth as a 
minister of the Word which these far- 
spread churches desire to proclaim, to be 
sustained by their common contributions. 
No committee of theirs, like the Pruden- 
tial Committee, has become acquainted 
with his beliefs, as does or as may the com- 
mittee of a church calling a pastor. The 
council itself, which has taken both the 
primary and the final action in the case, 
cannot possibly know him or his views 
with particular completeness after its 
brief and cursory inquiry. He is sent to 
a field where no church exists to educate 
or to check him, the only church being 

one of untaught disciples ready to receive, 
without question or caution, what he im- 


parts. No surrounding evangelical in- 








fluence can exert its influence on his er- 
rant speculations. The heathen sentiment 
will, in all probability, distinctly ap- 
prove him wherever he departs from the 
Gospel, as it has lately been seriously 
urged that the special doctrine of a 
Future Probation is agreeable to the Hin- 
dus, and diminishes for them the “ of- 
fense of the Cross.” 

The man is sent, not to a service likely 
to be brief, like that of an imperfect pas- 
torate at home, but to one naturally ex- 
pected and intended to continue for life: 
only to be terminated, before death, after 
long inquiry, a long correspondence, a 
final reluctant action of the Committee. 
Indeed, it does not appear how the Com- 
mittee can properly recall its appointee 
at all unless another council, sitting some- 
where or other, shall have judged him 
unsound. Even then some are dissatis- 
fied, naturally enough, because he was 
sent, and so much consecrated money has 
been wasted. Others are dissatisfied be- 
cause he has been recalled. The result is 
inevitable, in diminished contributions, 
divided churches, hostile parties. The dis- 
creet and sagacious system of the Board, so 
carefully framed, so wisely and so safely 
administered through a long course of 
years, so successful in its results, is rudely 
broken up to meet the demand of the 
rash innovation—an innovation called for 
by nothing whatever except the desire to 
force new theories into the Board, and 
distinctly to remove it from its old and 
firm basis of doctrine. Theeffort to make 
Seminaries teach speculative theories con- 
trary to their creeds, which ha@#been part- 
ly successful, has its counterpart and its 
complement in this effort to make the 
American Board circulate doctrines which 
most of its members do not believe, and 
at which its founders would, literally, have 
stood aghast! 

It is, however, sometimes said: ‘If 
councils of the kind to which we are ac- 
customed in church-matters at home are 
not adequate to this work of approving 
Congregational candidates for foreign 
missions, except after careful preliminary 
inquiry by the permanent Committee, does 
not that show a certain element of weak- 
ness in the general Congregational plan ’”? 
We have not thought so, and see no rea- 
son for thinking so now. The reverse 
seems the fact. The provision of the Pru- 
dential Committee, to do more carefully 
for all contributors to the Board what the 
local church-committee does, or may do, 
for its parish, appears to us a demonstra- 
tion of strength, of spontaneous power of 
adaptation, and of practical wisdom, in 
this general scheme of polity. It shows 
that the scheme, as it exists, while thor- 
oughly simple and self-consistent, is suffi- 
ciently flexible to provide for cases which 
at first were not contemplated, and to do 
this by applying to the body of its 
churches the same plan which is applied 
in local concerns by each church for it- 
self. There does not appear to be weak- 
ness here, but an elastic, normal vigor. 
When one sees men lifting a heavy safe by 
windlass and ropes to a fifth story win- 
dow, he does not say: ‘‘ How weak you 
must be not tocarry it in the hands in 
which you carry your ordinary parcels”! 
He rather admires the mechanism which 
does it so steadily andsecurely. To meet 
cases not provided for by original plans 
shows the skill of the architect, the fore- 
sight of the inventor, the civil wisdom of 
the statesman. It was that, precisely, 
which the Fathers did when they arranged 
for a primary inquiry into the theological 
views of men who offered themselves for 
missionary service, before their cases 
should be presented to councils. It is in 
this way that the Congregational system | 
adapted at first to small neighboring com- 
munities, became reinforced and firmly 
knit to carry missions around the world. 
The fact involves no censure on the system, 
it isto its credit. And the poorest sort of 
unfruitful talk ever heard in this discus- 
sion is that which charges those who up- 
hold the present and historic method of 
the Board with casting discredit on the 
common Congregational way. One might 
as well charge a man with discrediting 
his house because he prefers to have it 
based on stone foundations, or provides a 
furnace to supplement the usual fires on 
the hearth. 





That there are vast risks involved in dis- 
pensing with careful preliminary theologi- 
cal inquiry on the part of the Prudential 
Committee, and presenting candidates for 
missionary service directly to councils for 
their more hurried and partial investiga- 
tion, cannot, it seems to us, be disputed. 
Is it then a reason for encountering such 
risks that only thus can objectionable 
opinions get a better chance than they 
heretofore have had for gaining new range 
and higher importance? especially that 
thus a fresh opportunity may be opened 
to the theory of a Future Probation, which 
seems as unscriptural, as fallacious, and 
as dangerous as any theory broached in 
our time; in comparison with which the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of an expiatory 
Purgatory, against which our fathers ener- 
getically contended, is a cautious and 
majestic dogma? We cannot foreknow, 
with absolute certainty, what the serious 
evangelical friends of missions will say on 
this question. We quite expect that not 
only those who favor this latest mischiev- 
ous theory will be united in effort to dis- 
place the established method of the Board, 
but that others will agree with them, as 
we have suggested, who have themselves 
some pet speculation not accepted by the 
churches; who are perhaps Universalists 
in petto, or who deem the Bible a natural 
product of the religious life of its writers, 
with no Divine guidance and aid to make 
it the Book of God for the world; those 
who find the only contents of the Atone- 
ment in the coming of Christ and his 
gracious example, its only virtue in the 
effect of his missionon human hearts. All 
such will combine, as a matter of course, 
to make occasional temporary councils the 
only judges of theological soundness in mis- 
sionary candidates, and will regard others 
as violently ‘‘ obstructive” because they 
oppose it. With them may be united 
those who hold the old faith, but to whom 
animated discussion seems a breach of 
charity, who would like to make all things 
pleasant to everybody, who particularly 
desire to exclude debate from the meet- 
ings of the Board, and to have the entire 
utterance of those meetings one of profuse 
and amiable gush. 

But the serious question, after all, is, 
What are the multitudes of the members 
and friends of the American Board to do 
about this? those who are filled with 
evangelical conviction, who have always 
been satisfied with the plan as it stands, 
and with the operations under that plan, 
who have seen how steadily and usefully 
it has worked, and who see the risks in- 
volved ina change? It is a grave ques- 
tion for them to answer, for the times are 
critical. We are not alarmists, by nature 
or by habit, and have always had small 
sympathy with such, But there isa say- 
ing in Switzerland, which sometimes 
recurs to us, that ‘“‘the smooth slopes are 
those which kill.” It is because men are 
not watchful concerning these as they are 
about precipices, while yet, when once go- 
ing downward upon them, the end is not 
far. A good many persons who have been 
esteemed in Congregational churches seem 
moving pretty rapidly down slippery 
slopes toward what we think destructive 
proximate theological conclusions. 

A wise leader in the Congregational 
communion, now gone to his rest, said 
to us years ago: “We lost strong 
churches and eminent ministers in the 
former Unitarian defection, and have felt 
the effect of it ever since. The next dis- 
astrous movement among us will come 
in the direction of Universalism. I shall 
not see it; perhaps you will.” We didnot 
believe him. It seemed incredible. But 
recent developments of self-assertive, un- 
scriptural opinion, claiming high position 
among our churches, have gone far to 
convince us that he was right in his fore- 
sight of peril, and of the direction in 
which it would appear. It seems plain, at 
any rate, that this is the least opportune 
time since the Board was organized, for 
giving up the system which hitherto has 
secured the soundness in the faith of 
those whom the churches have sent into 
the world; that more caution, instead of 
less, is needed now than was needed 
when the earlier missionaries went. We 
cannot but think that this will be the gen- 
eral judgment, and that the men who in- 
telligently love the great institution which 





has become so sacred by its work, which 
was born of an intense evangelical pur- 
pose, which has martyr-names to illus- 
trate its roll,and which has made the 
world its debtor, will bury the scheme 
now proposing to change its fundamental 
provision too promptly and too deeply for 
any near resurrection. Certainly we 
hope for this result; as certainly we shall 
do what in us lies, by frank and earnest 
reasoning and appeal to help to secure it. 
Any man can save his own soul from a 
steady decline or a sudden plunge into 
sad unbelief, by keeping near to the Mas- 
ter. Itis equally his duty to contribute, 
in whatsoever measure, to save from all 
complicity with unbelief a great institu- 
tion in which, to an important degree, the 
life of the Church is involved and revealed, 
which has the world for the sphere of ita 
work, and which will have its grand 
offices to accomplish for the Lord when we 
have gone. 
Cee Lea Se Ste, 
THE USE OF VICARIOUS INTELLI- 
GENCE IN BENEVOLENCE. 


ONE who wants to give intelligently 
must take pains to study the matter. He 
must take the same pains to learn how to 
give that he takes to learn how to get. 
Making money requires much careful 
study of the ways and means. Giving 
away money calls for similar diligent 
care. 

There is only one way we know of in 
which a man can give away money wisely 
and yet without intelligence, and that is 
by vicarious intelligence. If he does not 
know how, he can use other people’s 
knowledge. 

It requires no special study to know 
that education is a good object for which 
to spend money; but it does require 
great intelligence to know just how and 
where to give money wisely for educa- 
tion. The same is true of mission work, 
and of the arts and sciences. One who 
has not made a study of these objects can- 
not help believing that they are good, but 
he cannot know how to spend his money 
tohelpthem. In that case he can, with no 
very intelligent apprehension how to 
give, yet make gifts well by using the in- 
telligence of others. 

An example of this is seen in the great 
gifts from the Stone estate. Mr. Stone 
left his large property to his wife, with 
the understanding that she was, under the 
advice of three skilled men, to give it to 
the cause of education where it would do 
the most good. These three men acted 
with great wisdom, and seldom has an 
estate been administered so as to accom- 
plish greater good in helping a number of 
needed and needy colleges in the East, 
West and South. A similar case is that 
of Mr. Peabody’s magnificent gift for 
Southern education; and the Slater Fund 
is another case in which a man pretending 
no special knowledge just how a million 
dollars could best be used for education in 
the South, put it into the hands of trustees 
to distribute it forhim. In the same way 
Miss Wolfe, in her noble gifts during her 
life, was currently credited with having 
the wise advice of her pastor, now Bishop 
Potter. We recall also the Marquand leg- 
acy similarly distributed by trustees, and 
the Tilden Trust Fund. 

But in such a case a man must be sune he 
puts his gift, or bequest, into the hands of 
those who really know and care about the 
object of the bequest. If the public is not 
greatly at fault in its ideas a failure from 
this cause occurred in the Stewart legacies. 
It is true that the cathedral and schools of 
Garden City have been established, but 
the Woman’s Hotel a total failure. 

Notwithstanding such a failure the 
method of making one’s gifts on the au- 
thority of a wiser man’s judgment is not 
wholly bad, and it is sometimes necessa- 
ry. Perhaps we do not take advice often 
enough in our giving. More advice would 
make fewer errors. Nevertheless, errors 
take place in business as well as in benevo- 
lence; and those who think themselves 
the shrewdest often make great blunders. 
How many hundreds of fairly shrewd 
business men have absolutely thrown 
away theirmoney on wild-cat insurance, 
simply because they took the word of 
supposed honest and competent agents, 
and had not taken the pains to logk up 
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the official tables in the State Insur- 
ance Reports. We may not then be sur- 
prised if some grave mistakes are made 
from similar lack of intelligence in mak- 
ing benevolent gifts. 

What every one says is good, what is 
indorsed as good by the best official au- 
thority, it is safe to give to. Let a man 
give his money whether by subscription 
or bequest, to his Board of Home or For- 
eign Missions, even if he knows absolutely 
nothing about its work, and he is safe. 
He uses other people’s intelligence in this 
case. A manor woman utterly distrust- 
ful of his own judgment can be sure he is 
giving safely to these boards, and so far 
he gives intelligently. About Foreign 
Missions, Home Missions, West and South, 
and Church Building, one needs to ask no 
questions. These objects all require large 
sums which will be sure to be well ex- 
pended. So first let one give to these 
objects just as liberally as he can, the ac- 
credited objects of the Church, and he will 
be sure to do well. Beyond this it is not 
safe to go far, except in bestowing gifts 
on such institutions as are already well 
established and have abundantly proved 
their claims on the good will of the com- 
munity. 

By such gifts as these, using the vica- 
rious intelligence of friends or of the com- 
munity, one can, without any special 
knowledge of the objects still give intel- 
ligently. And yet there is a more excel- 
lent way. 
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THE ANTI-SALOON CAUSE. 


L ast September the Anti-Saloon Repub- 
lican movement took organized form in a 
national convention, held in Chicago. It 
did not have a very cordial welcome. 
Saloon men opposed it, as a matter of 
course, the Democratic party poured con- 
tempt upon it, Third Party Prohibitionists 
ridiculed it, and National Republican 
leaders were for the most part silent look- 
ers-on. But carnest men took part in it, 
with the assurance that the large moral 
element in the Republican party would 
give them sympathy and active support 
when the character and purposes of the 
movement were sufficiently understood. 
To arouse and organize the sentiment of 
the party on this line, and to induce party 
leaders to recognize and promote the cause 
in whose interest the conference was held, 
a National Committee was organized,with 
the Hon. Albert Griffin as Chairman, and 
since November last it has had its head- 
quarters in this city, such men as Judge 
Noah Davis, and ex-Postmaster-General 
James serving as members upon it. Last 
week a mass meeting was held in Cooper 
Union, in thiscity underitsauspices. Judge 
Davis presided, and he and ex-Secretary 
Windom madestrong speeches, showing the 
necessity of making war upon the saloon by 
the most effective means at command, and 
declaring that the Republican party must 
and will enter into the irrepressible conflict 
on the side of morality and humanity 
against the curse of curses. Secretary 
Windom put the case with great force in 
the sentence: ‘This Nation cannot endure 
half drunk and half sober any more than 
it could endure half free and half slave”; 
and Judge Davis put it hopefully in these 
ringing words: 

“Tf the position shall be assumed by the 
Republican party which we invite it to as- 
sume there is before it a certain triumph. It 
may come slowly, but I think it will come 
fast. I hear from all parts of the country 
the sentiment that is agitating the hearts 
of the people in favor of striking down the 
saloon. It is gathering like a storm. It may 
be preceded by aslight fall of rain, It will 
come then in the gusts of the wind; it will 
grow to be the blast of the cyclone and it will 
sweep the saloon out of existence, leaving 
our nation freer from vice, shame, crime, 
pauperism, infamy and misery than it ever 
has been before.”’ 

This is rhetoric; but it 1s not mere rhet- 
oric. It is not an empty sentiment, an 
impracticable idea, which animates this 
anti-saloon movement. These honored 
and enthusiastic Republicans are not mis- 
led by enthusiasm, blinded by zeal, nor 
are they practically alone in their willing- 
ness to declare war in the name of the Re- 
publican party against the monstrous ty- 
rant who lives to rule, and rules to ruin. 
The popular vote for prohibition in Iowa 
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constitutional prohibition, local option, 
and other temperance legislation; the pas- 
sage of hygiene bills and other anti-saloon 
laws; the growing hostility of the press to 
the traffic; and the weight and character 
of public men who array themselves 
against our great moral, social and polit- 
ical pest, show how the anti-saloon cause 
is marching on. 

In September, in the Chicago Conven- 
tion the movement had the voice and sup- 
port of ex-Secretary Windom, Senator 
Blair, and Commissioner Price; the Cooper 
Union meeting drew expressions of ap- 
proval from scores of Republican leaders 
from all parts of the country. Senators 
Hoar, Edmunds, Blair, Morrill, and Wil- 
son; Governors Larrabee, Martin, and 
Foster; Congressmen John D. Long, Pet- 
tibone, Henry Cabot Lodge, Buell, Buck- 
ley, and Gallinger; President Fairchild, 
of Berea College, and Benson J. Lossing, 
the historian, are among those who used 
this occasion to make public declaration 
of their hostility to the saloon. It is not 
possible that such expressions as the let- 
ters of these gentlemen contain should 
not have a strong influence on other Re- 
publican leaders not yet openly committed 
against the saloon. Political leaders, as 
a class are not bold men. They will 
move forward only so far and so fast 
as public sentiment follows and _ sup- 
ports them; and the letters we have 
referred to are no slight indica- 
tion of the strength of the anti-saloon 
feeling in the Republican party. The 
difficulty is not so much with the people 
as with the leaders. The parties are so 
nearly evenly divided in many states that 
the leaders fear to offend even a small 
minority; and it is one of the best fea- 
tures of the anti-saloon movement that it 
invites the saloonists to leave the party, 
and we most earnestly hope the advice 
will be taken. We cannot imagine the 
liquor-seller a source of strength to any 
good cause, or to any party of moral 
ideas.. He is at once a hinderer of prog- 
ress and a corrupting influence, and Mr. 
Griffin’s suggestion that hereafter ‘‘ over 
the entrances to Republican primaries 
and conventions there shall be placed in 
letters twenty feet square: ‘No dram- 
seller wanted here,’” would, if adopted, 
make the party stronger instead of 
weaker, 

There is no room for discouragement, 
no occasion for weeping, no time for 
mere maneuvering. There is just one 
word to be said to the Republican party, 
and that is must! you must! You MUST! 
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THE POOL GAMBLERS’ LAW. 


GOVERNOR HILL, of this state, has 
yielded to the influence of the horse 
jockeys and the gamblers on horse-races, 
and without the courage either to sign or 
veto the Ives Pool bill, has suffered it to 
become a law by keeping 1t in his posses- 
sion more than the ten days allowed by 
the constitution of the state, in which 
event, as he well knew, it would become a 
law without his*’signature. The action of 
the Governor is simply disgraceful and 
abominable, and is, to all practical intents 
and purposes, the equivalent of signing 
the bill: and if he supposes that the de- 
cent people of this state will not so re- 
gard it, in spite of all his special pleading, 
then he is greatly lacking in common 
sense. If aman does an act, or omits to 
do an act, with a full knowledge of the 
consequence of the action or the omission, 
then he intends that this consequence 
shall come to pass. Such is the position 
of Governor Hill in respect to the Ives 
Pool bill. 

Section 351 of the Penal Code of this 
state, treats pool selling on horse-races, as 
gambling, pure and simple, and punishes 
the offense ‘‘ by imprisonment for one 
year, or fine not exceeding two thousand 
dollars, or both.” The Ives bill licenses 
this gambling, and thus bestows upon it 
the sanction of the state, provided the 
gambling is done within the limits of the 
race-course, and for a certain time at 
each course, with the further provision 
that five per cent. of the profits of the 
course, shall be paid to the state; and so 
far it repeals the law of the state against 








gambling. Thetsame bill makes the same 
kind of gambling, if done anywhere else 
than within the limits of the race-course,a 
penal offense, and punishes it even more 
severely than the penalty provided in the 
Penal Code. That is tosay, this form of 
gambling within the limits of a race- 
course, is both tolerated and sanctioned 
by the state; and yet precisely the same 
act if done outside of these limits, is a 
crime against the state and severely pun- 
ished. We can think of no stupidity more 
profoundly stupid, or more completely 
self-stultifying than this. It caps the 
climax. One and the same act of legisla- 
tion legalizes and forbids a felony. 

The law, of course, removes all restraint 
from this species of gambling, and practi- 
cally makes it lawful, since the betters on 
horse-races can do all the betting they de- 
sire to do within the limits in which it is 
perfectly lawful. The title of the law is 
**An Act prescribing the period in each 
year during which, and the terms under 
which, racing may take place upon the 
grounds of associations for the purpose of 
improving the breed of horses, and sus- 
pending certain sections of the Penal 
Code.” The proper title of this infamous 
law is ‘‘ An Act for the purpose of legal- 
izing and promoting gambling in the form 
of pool selling on horse-races.” This de- 
scribes the law as it is, and as every man 
—Governor Hill included—knows that it 
will work. 

Horse-racing, while a low form of amuse- 
ment, has, in itself, no tendency to im- 
prove ‘‘ the breed of horses”; and even if it 
had, then, wHfen associated with gambling 
as a necessary appendix, it has a very de- 
cided tendency to demoralize and corrupt 
‘*the breed” of men. The consequence 
to men would find no compensation in the 
improvement of -horses. Those who are 
the zealous advocates of horse-racing, 
either as a matter of speculation or 
amusement, see no charms in the system 
unless accompanied with gambling. The 
whole thing would die out of itself, if de- 
tached from the gambling element. This 
element must be associated with it, or 
horse-racing is a dead failure. A law to 
add and legalize this element is a down- 
right immorality that ought to be de- 
nounced by all decent people. as much so 
as would be a law to license bawdy-houses 
or any other species of wrong-doing. 

The pulpit and the press ought vehe- 
inently to denounce this pool-selling law 
—and Governor Hill also, for indirectly 
sanctioning it—and do what they can to 
create a public sentiment in this state that 
will demand its speedy repeal. The inter- 
ests of sound morality sternly require that 
the great state of New York should not 
give its legal sanction to gambling on 
horse-races. 
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RECENT ACTION OF [HE PRUDEN- 
TIAL COMMITTEE. — 


CERTAIN statements having lately been 
made representing the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board as having 
repulsed two young candidates for mis- 
sionary service on insufficient grounds, 
we deemed it best to write to the office of 
the American Board toascertain the exact 
facts in ‘he case, which were kindly given 
to us, and we herewith present them to 
our readers. From this authorized state- 
ment it appears that both the young men, 
in their original statements of belief, had 
committed themselves distinctly to the 
theory of a Future Probation, and that 
their offers of service had been declined 
on that account. We learn, further, that 
in their subsequent application they passed 
over this point, as if of little importance, 
but afterward admitted that they had not 
intended to withdraw or modify the origi- 
nal statements. The action of the Com- 
mittee was based upon and governed by 
these facts, as under the express direction 
of the Board at Des Moines it properly 
must be, and we see no just criticism to be 
made uponit. If faultis to be found with 
anybody, it should be with the Board, of 
which the Committee is the agent, or 
rather with the multitude of contributors 
whom the Board represents. 

We have no private knowledge in the 
case, but the natural impression left by 
the whole correspondence is that the 
young men, in their renewed application, 





were probably acting under advice of 
others, whose desire may have. been to 
make up as plausible a case as possible, on 
which to appeal to the Christian public 
against the Committee. If this was the 
fact, they seem to have distinctly failed 
in their purpose. If any persons ought 
not to be sent torepresent the evangelical 
churches of this country in foreign mis- 
sionary work they are certainly those 
who profess themselves more and more 
inclined, with increasing light, to believe 
that the heathen will have a long Proba- 
tion beyond the grave, in which the Mas- 
ter himself can surely do more for their 
recovery to holiness than such mission- 
aries now can, the loss of which larger 
and better opportunity may be risked by 
present imperfect human instructions. 
If such persons wish to go on missions at 
their own charges, no one will hinder. 
It is quite another thing to ask the 
churches, to whom their new light is 
ancient and deceptive darkness, to sustain 
them in their errand. 

The following are the facts in the case, 
and they will, we think, suggest to many 
the duty of great caution in accepting 
statements like those recently made 
against the Committee, from whatever 
quarter they may hereafter come: 

Mr. W. H. NoyeEs’s first application for ap- 
pointment as a missionary of the Board bears 
date May 15th, 1886, Mr. Noyes at that time 
being a member of the Middle Class in 
Andover Theological Seminary. After the 
usual correspondence, and a personal inter- 
view (in this case with the three Secretaries 
of the Board), the Prudential Committee 
took action June 18th, 1886, in these words: 
that “it is inexpedient to appoint Mr. 
Noyes a missionary of the Board at pres- 
ent.’”* 

The reason for this action was that Mr. 
Noyes, in his personal interview with the 
Secretaries, and in later statements, ex- 
pressed his approval of the hypothesis of a 
future probation for all those who do not. 
have a Christian probation in this world, 
and his conviction that this hypothesis was 
in harmony with Scriptum. Mr. Noyes’s 
language on this subject, in one of the clos- 
ing paragraphs of bis final statement, bear- 
ing date June 17th, 1886, is as follows: 


“In regard to this particular matter of a 
probation after death, as before explained, I do 
believe that it is ‘Scriptural,’ not as explicitly 
revealed and enforced, but as in harmony with 
Scripture; important, nut as being a central and 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity, but be- 
cause it honors Christ in giving completeness to 
his work. I may be said to be ‘established in 
this view,’ if by that is meant that increasing 
light inclines me to it more and more.” 


The case of Mr. Noyes, with the docu- 
ments bearing upon it, appeared in the 
columns of the Christian Union, September 
16th, 1886, and was one of those which were 
in the minds of all in the discussions at 
Des Moines, with direct reference to which 
action by the Board was there taken in the 
following terms: 

“The Board is constrained to look with grave 
apprehension upon certain tendencies of the 
doctrine of probation after death which has re- 
cently been broached and diligently propagated, 
that seem divisive and perversive and danger- 
ous to the churches at home and abroad. In 
view of those tendencies they do heartily ap- 
prove of the action of the Prudential Committee 
in carefully guarding the Board from any com- 
mittal to the approval of that doctrine, and 
advise a continuation of that caution in time to 
come.” 


Mr. D. T. Torrey’s original application for 
appointment was made January 17th, 1887, 
Mr. Torrey being at the time a member of 
the Senior Class in Andover Theological 
Seminary, After correspondence and an 
interview (the three Secretaries of the 
Board being present in this case, also) the 
Prudential Committee took action February 
8th, 1887, in the following terms: 

“In view of the declaration of Mr. Torrey in 
his written statement that he holds ‘ the hypoth- 
esis of future probation for those who have not 
the gospel ’—this declaration being accompanied 
with his reasons for holding this hypothesis—it 
was unanimously agreed that,in accordance 
with instructions received from the Board at its 
last annual meeting, the Committee has no 
option but to decline to appoint the candidate so 
long as he holds these views.” 

The statements in view of which this ac- 
tion was taken are presented in the follow- 
ing letter, bearing date February 2d, 1887, 
which is given in full: 

To the Prudential Committee, A. B. C. F. M. 

GENTLEMEN :—I hold the hypothesis of future 
probation for those who have not the Gospel. 
Since the Gospel is for every man, we may hope 
that every man will have the Gospel. Perhaps 
my position may be made more evident without 
long discussion by stating briefly some of the 
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main reasons I have for holding this hypothesis. 

I. Because this hypothesis is not without sup- 
port in Scripture, and is confirmed by what we 
may reasonably expect God will do for men in 
view of the revelation of himself made in Jesus 
Christ. 

Il. Because I do not find this hypothesis in 
contradiction to any of the teachings of Scrip- 
ture; nor to the doctfines of the early symbols 
of the faith—#4., the Apostles’ Creed or the Ni- 
cene Creed} nor to any of the doctrines com- 
monty held and taught in our Churches. 

lif. May I add as additional reasons, 

1. This hypothesis has not for me “cut the 
nerve of missions."’ On the contrary, My pres- 
ent conception of the love and grace of Christ 
for every man has given me a larger zeal and a 
more-in-earnest purpose to carry such a Saviour 
to those who do not know Him, 

% This hypothesis docs not conflict with scrip- 
tural views of the importance of the present life. 
The view of the Scripture is, as I understand it, 
that the present life furnishes the most favora- 
ble opportunity for hearing the Gospel on ac- 
eount of the danger of sinful habit, and to those 
who have enjoyed this most favorable opportu- 
nity it is the only opportunity. 

Nore.—It is practically unnecessary to define 
when men have had sufficient light to enable 
them te accept Christ, or to condemn them for 
not accepting Christ; for it goes without saying 
that an unconverted man who knows enough to 
have any interest in the question, knows enough 
to accept Christ. 

3. This hypothesis puts no limit upon the 
mighty triumph of Christ for men, save man’s 
resisting will. It regards Christ as truly victor 
over sin and death; as * He who hath the keys of 
Hell and Death.” 

Further statement I am willing to make, pro- 
vided this does not put my position plainly be- 
fore you. Respectfully, 

(Signed) D. T. TORREY. 

This is asuccinct statement of the facts, 
which preceded the joint re-application of 
Messrs Noyes and Torrey, bearing date April 
13th, 1887. The correspondence connected 
with this renewed application, and the ac- 
tion thereon by the Prudential Committee, 
have been fully and exactly reproduced in 
the columns of the Christian Union of May 
19th, 1887, and therefore need not be pre- 
sented here. By putting together the facts 
above stated and those presented in the 
Christian Union the proper sequence of 
events will be preserved and their signifi- 
cance made plain. 
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TWO KINDRED ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE American Historical Association 
and the American Economic Association 
are closely allied. One studies the prin- 
ciples which make history, and the other 
studies these principles after they have 
entered into history. Both are young in- 
stitutions, and the same men are, toa 
great extent, members of them both. It 
is almost necessary that they should meet 
at the same time in the same city, and it 
is well that they should hold some joint ses- 
sions. Such were the conditions of their 
meetings in Boston last week, so admirably 
reported for THE INDEPENDENT by the Sec- 
retaries of the two associations, Pro- 
fessor Adams, of Johns Hopkins, and 
Professor Ely of the same University. 

While a goodly number of older men 
are members of these two associations, it is 
yet true that it is the younger men who 
have created the necessity for them both. 
In the study of both economics and _his- 
tory, there is a fresh and most earnest 
spirit that has arisen in this country, 
which is a part of the newer and more 
thorough study of all the sciences which 
this generation has seen. Other depart- 
ments took the lead. Probably the leader 
in introducing a new spirit of original 
scholarship into this country was Louis 
Agassiz, which accounts for the natural 
sciences being now better developed than 
any other in this country. Then came Pro- 
fessor Whitney in philology, after whom 
have followed a number of able teachers in 
various branches of learning. History and 
economics have been among the last to feel 
the impulse, but now it isin full force,and 
we can assure ourselves at last that 
America is behind no other country in its 
devotion to these studies. And yet it is but 
a very few years since President White, 
Professor Burgess and Professor Sumner 
took their first pupils into these fertile 
fields. The teachers of our young ex- 
perts are scarcely middle-aged men as yet. 
To a very few such men, added to the in- 
fluence of President Gilman and Johns 
Hopkins, with the special courses which 
the universities have provided, Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia and Princeton, are we in- 
debted for our young and _ genuine 
scholars. 

We refer our readers to Professors 
Adams and Ely for an account of the two 





successful meetings and only call atten- 
tion to the important proposition of Jus- 
tin Winsor, adopted by the Historical 
Association,for securing the preservation 
of American historical documents. With 
Mr. Winsor will be associated in this 
work George F. Hoar, John Jay, Andrew 
D. White, Rutherford B. Hayes, A. R. 
Spofford, and Theodore W, Dwight; and, 
we trust, that they will be able to provide 
for the appointment of a national com- 
mission to collect, preserve and publish 
the pticeless treasures which are liable to 
be lost. 
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Editorial Notes. 


IN an address made at the laying of a 
corner-stone for a church in Dundee lately, 
Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of The Pall Mall 
Gazette, who will be remembered long as 
the man who was imprisoned for what he 
did in trying to have the laws for the pro- 
tection of girls revised, said that when he 
was in prison, the thought came to him, as 
if a voice from Heaven, that he was not to 
tell people to be Christians, but to be Christs. 
He was to be, so far as he could, himself a 
Christ to the world, and was to tell every 
one to be a Christ to others. Christ came 
to give himself up for others. We must be 
each thus a Christ in the world. Christ 
came to bring God to man. We must do 
the same. The Apostle Paul tells of 
having Christ “born in you,” “Christ 
in you the hope of glory.” Imagine, 
says Mr. Stead, what it would be, 
if we were all Christs, each one doing 
what He would have done in the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed. It is 
not enough to have once accepted Christ as 
our Sacrifice and Mediator. That is neces- 
sary, and so one may become a Christian. 
But it takes repeated consecration to make 
one a Christ. He must be our example, our 
life, and without this further forming of 
Christ in us, our initial acceptance of Christ 
will do us little good. A man may think 
himself a Christian as the result of his first 
conversion. He cannot be a Christ unless 
he continues in Christ’s spirit. This 
“Christian” is proving by his life that he is 
at one moment a Christian, at another an 
atheist. It will be only by constant effort 
to help the troubled and oppressed, and 
make the world better that we shall be al- 
ways Christs. 


In North Carolina, as well as South Caro- 
lina, there is a small number of colored Epis- 
copal churches. They were admitted to the 
Convention shortly after the War, and no 
trouble has resulted until this year. It hap- 
pened in this way, as we learn from the 
Raleigh News and Observer, which is ed- 
ited by a stanch member of the Episcopal 
Church, who speaks on authority: 


“On inquiry we learn that the following are 
about the facts connectedwith a matter which for 
some days has been ‘ town talk’ here in Raleigh. 
Bishop Lyman invited the members of the Epis- 
copal Convention then in session, and his and 
their friends in the city, to visit his house and 
have a social reunion upon his lawn under the 
shade of the beautiful trees in his yard. The in- 
vitation was for the reunion to be between the 
hours of 4 and 6:30 p.m. Toward 6 o’clock, 
there being a table of refreshments in the yard, 
refreshments began to be opened to the guests, 
who were then nearly all standing about out-of- 
doors. This delayed the leaving of the guests 
beyond the hour mentioned in the invitation. 
There were several Negro ministers, members of 
the convention; and two, perhaps three, of these 
came on the ground about the time the guests 
were to have left. They were not expected. 
Some of the guests were already leaving, and 
others left perhaps earlier than they otherwise 
would have done. As it was a social occasion it 
does not need to be said that the Negroes were 
out of place, were not expected, and that Bishop 
Lyman as well as his guests considered their 
coming at all as an unexpected intrusion, al- 
though they came late, about the time the affair 
was to have closed.” . 


To one in the North, all this story seems 
perfectly incredible. The editors of THE 
INDEPENDENT are members of the same 
churches with decent Negroes, meet them 
in church sociables, invite them to our tables 
and care for them in our homes as we do for 
others, and never think we have done any 
thing more than Christian decency requires. 
That a bishop should invite the members 


of his convention to his home 
and purposely exclude the colored 
clergymen, bidding them come after the 


rest had gone, to get the tailings of the 
supper, seems to us incredibly unchristian 
and insolent. But we do not live in the 
South and do not understand the delicacy of 
the Southern sensitiveness. 


InN an article by the Hon. T. D. Crow, 
on Local Option, we find these words: 


“The scheme of local option is unapproachable 





in downright impracticability and fool-hardiness 
Few seem to suspect what a monstresit y and 
craze it is. Thus far, neither moralist nor states- 
man has paused to question or investigate. Fas- 
cinated by its novelty and its name, our leading 
craftsmen of the civil government, and our di- 
vinity doctors of the Church give it right of way 
asa most important principle in a Christian 
commonwealth: Yet a mere glance is sufficient 
to show that it is inconsistent with the Federal 
Constitution and each state constitution, and is 
utterly destructive of the very idea of a free 
commonwealth. Can anything be plainer than 
the truth of the statement, that whenever and 
wherever in any government misdemeanors and 
crimes cannot be certainly defined, and pun- 
ished by uniform rule, free, just government is 
at an end?” 

We do not find thisin a The Bar or in 
any outspoken saloon paper, but in the 
Western Christian Advocate. Weare sur- 
prised that any intelligent man should at- 
tach his name to such an utter piece of ab- 
surdity. Mr. Crow's law may be good law, 
but it is not that of the supreme courts of 
the various states and of the United 
States. He thinks it wrong to sup- 
press or restrain in one county of commu- 
nity what is not suppressed or restrained in 
another county of community. If he were a 
farmer, and had a ten-acre field to plow, he 
would let it lie fallow, we suppose, unless 
he could plow the whole in one bout. Or if 
he saw several persons struggling in the wa- 
ter, he would let them all drown unless he 
could save all at once ! 

THE Rev. Pearse Pinch, of Cleburne, Tex., 
finds that two years inTexas have somewhat 
modified the views he had held as to the 
aim to be kept in view in labor for the 
Negroes. He says: 

The people of the South have felt that North- 
ern friends of the Negro were seeking to compel 
a mingling of whites and blacks in relations for 
which the mass of the blacks are in no wise 
fitted. This has caused many in the South to 
drop all endeavor in the Negro’s behalf, when a 
different coutsé would have secured co-operation 
between Northern and Southern philanthro- 
py in the elevation of the Negro. It is true 
that the best thought of the North and the best 
thought of the South are not in accord astotheir 
wish for the Negro. The best thought of the 
North hopes that the Negro can become a man 
in every sense that the Anglo-Saxon is a man. 
The best thought of the South does not desire 
such a hope ever to be realized. The best people 
of the South would look with chagrin or even 
dismay, or some stronger feeling, upon a demon- 
stration of a capacity in the colored race to be 
all that the white raceis. The best people of the 
North would rejoice over such a demonstration. 
This difference in theory and in hope exists. 
And yet it should not divide the work of practi- 
cal philanthropy in its endeavor to elevate the 
colored race. While the Northern philanthro- 
pist has a much large hope concerning the 
capacity of the Negro for privileges, yet he 
should be willing to have those privileges with- 
held until the Negro is fitted forthem, While 
the Southern philanthropist has a smaller hope 
concerning Negro capacity, yet he will not be 
found persistently shutting the race out of 
privileges after it has gained a fitness for them. 
We have never known a Northern philan- 
thropist who was desirous to have Negroes 
admitted to social privileges faster than 
they were fitted for them, just as they would 
not have white people admitted to such 
privileges except as they deserve them. 
Ignorant and filthy Negroes should not be 
admitted to higher privileges than ignorant 
and filthy white people; and educated and 
cultivated Negroes should be admitted to 
every right that white people of the same 
rank enjoy. 


A NEW Southern writer, whose picture 
was in the May Harper’s, is Amélie Rives. 
In the same magazine for June is a poem of 
hers, which we quote entire, on “‘ June’’: 

“ The cuckoo-cups are full of rain, 

And little elves do bathe therein, 

And straddling spires of beard-grass high 

Swing back and forth till they be dry; 

For moon-worts bloom, and June is here, 

The sweetest month of all the year. 

The fallow-finches haunt the corn 

With songs of summers dead and gone, 

And every lass that’s fair to view, 

Doth walk with fern-seed in her shoe. 

For Nature’s darling, June, is here, 

The wooing month of all the year.” 
A Southern writer, indeed! Why, it is all 
English. There is not a bit of American 
Nature in it, Northern or Southern. It is 
not even modern English, but old-book Eng- 
lish. It is as utter a bit of dead conven- 
tionalism as could be written, while in 
mechanical execution, two of its six 
rhymes, “rain” and “‘therein,’’ and “ corn” 
and ‘‘gone”’ are inexcusably bad. There is 
no such known flower in America as the 
“‘cuckoo-cup.’”’ The butter-cup is meant, 
following Shakespeare’s ‘‘ cuckoo-buds.”’ 
There are no “elves’’ recognized in Ameri- 
can folk-lore. ‘ Beard-gruss’’ is English, 
sparingly naturalized in this country. 
‘*Moon-wort” is an English flower, not 
known by that name in America, and seldom 
seen. The “ fallow-finch” is an English, not 





an American bird. The “corn” which it 
haunts is the English corn, wheat, and not 
what goes by that name in America. Not 
a “lass” in Anierica walks with “ ferii- 
seed” in her shoe, or ever did—and “ ferii- 
seed,” by the way, Was worn to make onein- 
visible, not as a love charni. Amélie Rives 
imagines all poetry is in the English past, 
which it is not. Her cockney rhymes are no 
worse than those of T. B. Aldrich in the 
May Atlantic, who gives us these unpardon- 
able lines: 

“Of watch-fires burning, 

guard, 


Of long-speared Ulans on that esplanade.” 
* * * “* af * * * * 


“ And yet—what means that windowless facade, 
That sculptured marble splintered so and 
charred?” 
Are we losing the letter r both North and 
South? We hope not. 


Famine standing 


Mr. HENRY GkorGE, in one of his recent 
addresses, told his hearers that “ the Creator 
meant his bounties of Nature equally for all 
men,” and then added that “instead of this 
we have allowed them to become the prop- 
erty of a few individuals.” We do not know 
where, or by what inspiration unless it bé 
that of mere assumption, Mr. George got 
his information as to what “‘the Creator 
meant”; but the fact is that while the 
world is adapted to man and man to the 
world, ‘‘the bounties of Natmre,’’ as be- 
stowed upon men by the Creator, are not, 
and never have been, equally distributed 
among all men. The world certainly is not 
organized on.the theory of Mr. George as to 
the Creator’s intention. There is a natural 
difference in the physical and mental en- 
dowments of the different races of men, and 
in different menibers of the same race, and 
also in the physical environments of differ- 
ent parts of the earth which, by an inevita- 
ble necessity, produces diversity in the con- 
dition of men. God meant that it should be 
so, Mr. George to the contrary notwith- 
standing. His ‘“ bounties,’ for some rea- 
son, are not equally distributed in this 
world. Add to this the fact that these 
‘‘ bounties,” to a large extent, are bestowed 
by the Creator upon men, not directly and 
without their agency, but indirectly through 
the medium of their own actions, and as the 
natural consequence thereof; and there is 
no difficulty in seeing, under this principle, 
why men who pursue different courses in 
life, should differ in their condition as the 
result of their own conduct. This is exact- 
ly as God meant it should be, as shown by 
the facts of life. We very much doubt 
whether Mr. George by his ‘“ Anti-Poverty 
Society,” will so reorganize and reconstruct 
this world as to obliterate those differences 
and inequalities in the condition of met 
that are founded in the very constitution of 
things as God himself has established it. 
His task is one of Herculean proportions. It 
will take something more than dollar con- 
tributions for membership in the new soci- 
ety, and something more than Dr. Me- 
Glynn’s fiery rhetoric to accomplish this 
task. 


THE Health Officers and the Quarantine 
Commissioners of this city, now holding 
office, were appointed in 1880, the first for 
the term of two years, and the second for the 
term of three years. Their terms long since 
expired; yet they continue to hold these 
offices, because the Senate of this state has 
by inaction omitted either to confirm or re- 
ject nominations made by the Governor to 
fill the vacancies. The Governor has been 
Democratic, and the Senate Republican, 
during this period; and the Senate, by sim- 
ply doing nothing, has kept the old incum- 
bents in office. Governor Hill recently 
sent to the Senate the names of certain 
persons to fill these offices; but the 
Senate simply took no action on the 
subject, and thus left the matter to 
drift along, as it is, for another year. 
We take the liberty of saying to the 
Senators who composed the majority of the 
Senate, that this course of action on their 
part was disgraceful to the last degree. 
It was their duty either to confirm or reject 
the Governor’s nominations. Simply to do 
nothing was a shameful trick, certainly not 
any the less shameful because it has been 
continued for a series of years. 


THE Virginia newspapers threaten terrible 
things against the British holders of Vir- 
ginia bonds issued under the Funding Act 
of 1871, because, in the recent tonference on 
the subject, they refused to exchange these 
bonds for those issued under the repudiating 
Riddleberger Act of 1882. The act scaled 
down the amount to be paid, reduced the in- 
terest from six to three percent. per annum, 
and furnished no security, other than the 
honor of the state, that either the principal. or 
interest would ever be paid. Rather than 
compromise with Virginia on these terms,. 
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the British bondholders preferred to let 
things remain in statu quo, and wait for the 
developments of the future, with the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on their 
side as to the justice and validity of their 
claims. The plain matter of fact is that Vir- 
ginia repudiators, in consequence of the 
ground taken by the Federal Courts, are em- 
phatically ‘‘in a hole’’; and the only way to 
get out of it is to abide by the contract 
which the state has made with her credit- 
ors. This isthe short road torelief, and the 
only honest thing to do. 


....The Presbyterian Church, as an- 
nounced by the Moderator in General As- 
sembly, has now amended its Confession of 
Faith in one particular. The section which 
forbids a man whose wife has died to marry 
her sister has been most wisely omitted. 
It has been a dead letter this long while, and 
in one case a man who had married his de- 
ceased wife’s sister was Moderator of the 
Assembly, and was president of the chief 
theological seminary in the Church. But in 
this case there was no disloyalty on his part, 
or on the part of those who elected him, to 
the Presbyterian Church or its Creed; for 
no minister is required to declare his abso- 
jute acceptance of every single statement in 
the Creed, but only that he believes that it 
*‘contains”’ the ‘‘ system of doctrine ’’ taught 
in the Holy Scriptures. 


.... We regret to be obliged to leave over 
the partial report we have received of the 
Baptist anniversaries in Minneapolis. A 
special telegram to THE INDEPENDENT, re- 
ceived Tuesday morning, says that the 
acceptance by the Publication Society of the 
Turkish Mission was recommended en con- 
dition of a favorable report of that mission 
from a committee of inquiry to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Missionary 
Union. Our correspondent says this means 
non-acceptance, as the Missionary Union 
has steadfastly refused to have anything to 
do with the mission in Turkey. 


....They have no Bible in the French 
Courts to swear on, and the crucifix which 
was used for that purpose has been removed. 
But now and then a witness needs to swear 
by something, as in a judicial examination at 
Marseilles lately of a man accused of mur 
der. A cab-driver was asked if he could 
swear to certain testimony he had given. 
He raised his hand in a tragic manner 
toward Heaven, and exclaimed in stentorian 
tone: ‘‘I swear it, Monsieur le Juge, by the 
ashes of my poor sister who died of the 
cholera!’ He had something sacred, if not 
a Bible or crucifix. 


....-Governor Hill has vetoed the Vedder 
Liquor Tax bill, of course. Did he not veto 
the Crosby High License bill, the bill to pre- 
vent dramselling in the capital, and is he 
not set for the defense of the Democratic 
rum interests? He says the Vedder bill, 
which, we have said, is unconstitutional, 
was ‘‘ conceived in political expediency, born 
of political hypocrisy and had its growth in 
rank injustice.’”’ And yet the veto message 
pretends to be in the interest of the ‘‘ honest 
temperance sentiment” of the state! In the 
school of political expediency and political 
hypocrisy David B. Hill is easily master. 


....The remarkably competent author of 
the series of articles in The Fortnightly 
Review, on “ European Politics,” supposed 
to be Sir Charles Dilke, makes this weighty 
statement in his last article on Italy: 

* The political influence of the Vatican has 
risen higher lately than the highest point at 
which it has stood since the Reformation, and it 
will rise yet higher as the temporal power re- 
cedes into the mists of the past.” 

That is because we have a wise Pope who 
does something else besides moaning over 
the loss of the temporal power. 


.... John Swinton says that the new Union 
Labor party is most likely to have a show of 
success in Kansas, “ where it is spreading 
with magical rapidity.’’ Heavy votes are 
also. promised in Nebraska, Michigan, Ili- 
noisand Ohio. He says nothing of New 
York, where Henry George puts his hopes. 
Some one of these states he hopes to carry, 
so asto give achance to send the election 
into the House of Representatives, just as 
General Butler had strong hopes of carry- 
ing Michigan at the last Presidential election. 


....-lt is perfectly plain now that we 
were right in saying that union between 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches is for the present hopeless. The 
majority report-on union in the Southern 
Assembly, which is the only hopeful one, 
lays down two conditions of union: the ac- 
knowledgment of the purely spiritual func- 
tions of the Church, which can be granted, 
and the exclusion of Negroes, which can 
never be granted. We must wait ten years 
longer. 


..»»-Dr. McGlynn, however much we may 





admire his independence, carries it to the 
peint of contumacy. The Pope now sum- 
mons him to Rome within forty days on pen- 
alty of excommunication, and he refuses to 
go. Outside of this city the clergy succeed 
pretty well in keeping the Catholics from 
attending his meetings. Yet it is a part of 
a loosening process which is affecting the 
unthinking adhesion of the people to their 
ecclesiastical guides. 


....Mr. George William Curtis, in his ad- 
dress before the Commonwealth Club, re- 
cently expressed the opinion that the result 
of the Presidential campaign of 1888 *‘would 
turn upon the character of candidates, and 
upon the estimate the independent voters 
should make, not of the professions, but of 
the conduct of parties and of men.” Heis 
quite right,in this opinion,and the politicians 
would do well to take this fact into the ac- 
count. 


...-One point of distinction between the 
living and the dead consists in the fact that 
the dead have already died and that the 
living must die. The time of the latter is 
to them always uncertain; and, hence, they 
should always be prepared for it, alike in re- 
spect to the affairs of this life and those of 
the next life. No other course is wise for 
either world. 


....For over two weeks the attempt has 
been going on to get a jury to try Jacob 
Sharp. There is something very strange 
about it that the talesmen are so many of 
them liquor-sellers. Their names are drawn 
from a business directory, which seems to 
be full of “ grocers,” and wet grocers at that. 


....A minister of the New Jerusalem 
Church writes us that we have understated 
the number of ministers in that body. 
There are 95 instead of 78, an increase and 
not a decrease. We are glad to make the 
correction. Our mistake arose, we suppose, 
in counting the roll of ministers. 


....President Cleveland, in selecting Mr. 
Lacombe, of this city, as an additional Cir- 
cuit Judge in the Second Judicial Circuit, 
has made a most excellent appointment. 


Even the Tribune, of this city, commends 
the President for his selection. 


.... When Jefferson Davis says: “If the 
Union is ever to be broken again let the other 
side break it,’’ we may hope that Dr. Palmer 


and Dr. Smoot will before long be ready to 
allow union of the Southern with the North- 
ern Presbyter‘an Church. 


....-The Episcopalian overtures to the 
Presbyterian Assembly were, at last, all 
that could be asked, and we are thankful 


that the Committee of Conference has been 
appointed. 








‘DIED. 


BACON.—At Savannah, Ga., May 23d, of typhoid 
fever, SUSAN, wife of Leonard Woolsey Bacon, form- 
erly pastor at Norwich, Conn. 








READING NOTICES. 
Piso’ Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It is 
not a liquid or a snuff. c—Be. 


LIEBIG CO,’S 
ORANGE WINE, 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-billous. 

A delicious temperence drink. Cheaper and more 
healthful than lemonade. One bottle makes three 
quarts of delicious drink. Guaranteed to be the pure 
juice of the fruit. Of druggists, grocers, etc. 

Price one dollar per quart bottle. May be ordered 
direct of the LIEBIG CO., 3 Murray St., New York 

“sete ‘eo wantin 

THE fullest and best Goqertation of Niagara Falls 
is that written by Anthony Trollope during his Ameri- 
can tour in 1862 for the London Times, but which for 
many years has been out of print. Mr. O. W. Ruggles, 
the General Passenger Agent of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, “the only Niagara Falls Route in the country,” 
has reprinted it in tasteful form with numerous illus- 
trations, and will take pleasure in sending it to any 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT upon application to him 
at Chicago. A stamp should be inclosed for payment 
of postage. 

ales + ceased 
ROOMS CAN BE ENGAGED NOW. 

THE fishing at New London, and in its vicinity, for 
both bluefish and blackfish is so famous asto be al- 
most proverbial. The famous hotel Fort Griswold-on- 
the-Sound, opposite New London, is the best on the 
Atlantic coast. It isa famous anchorage for ships and 
steamers and is right in the center of the very best 
fishing grounds. The temperature there is much 
lower than that elsewhere, and it would be impossible 
for any one not to enjoy themselves at this house. 
Send to the proprietors, Matthews & Pierson, of the 
well-known Sturtevant House, New York, for plans 
of the house and seven cottages and announcement of 
the season which opens June 25th.—Herald. 


DR. SCHILLING’S CORSETS. 


THE Schilling Corset Company of Detroit, Mich.— 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere in this pa- 
per—it should be borne in mind are the sole manufac- 
turers of Dr. Schilling’s Health Preserving Corsets. 
Dr. Schilling claims that this corset is the only one 
manufactured which embraces the principle of the 
coiled wire ageing elastic section, and that any other 
company making a corset embracing this principle 
are infringers of his valuable patent. The dchilling 
Corset Company are so convinced of the superiority of 
corsets made upon the above principle, that they 
offer to refund to the wearer after four weeks’ wear 
the money paid if they are not entirely satisfactory. 








sshineadgeieiallnniinaatananeenes 
THE AMERICAN NORMAL MUSICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


WE are in receipt of a _ circular announcing the 
fourteenth annual session of the A. N. M. I. It will be 
held at Charleston, Lil., commencing July Ith, con- 
tinuing four weeks. 

This institute has a national reputation, as students 
from ten or twelve states attend each year. It givesa 
very thorough course in methods of teaching, voice- 
culture, planoforte, harmony, conducting, etc. The 
music of the best Masters is studied, and piano and 
song recitals and a number of grand concerts are 

iven, making the session full of profit and pleasure 

all earnest students of music, while teachers and 
those preparing to teach, find this school especially 
useful tothem. The faculty consists of five eminent 
teachers of Chicago, each being especially competent 
in his department. The full eourse is only $10.00. For 
ars contain 


ul full information, address S. W. 
STRAUB, 243 State 


treet, Chicago, Lil. 
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THE LESSON OF THE LOCKOUT. 


THE lesson taught by the great lockout 
which is in progress at Chicago, promises 
to be useful to the whole country, alike in 
respect to employers and employés. Those 
employers who are engaged in the erec- 
tion of buidings, have taken the position 
that they will no longer submit to the ar- 
bitrary dictation of Knights of Labor, or 
trades’ unions of any kind, and that they 
will hereafter conduct their business in 
their own way, and for this purpose they 
have stopped business altogether for the 
time being, which, of course, involves the 
discharge of alarge number of working- 
men, and a proportionate loss of wages to 
the latter. The workingmen, on the other 
hand, or rather, their labor ‘‘ bosses,” in- 
sist upon their right to lay down the rules 
which employers must observe, or take 
the consequences in the form of labor 
strikes. ‘This is the exact issue between 
the Master Builders and the Bricklayers’ 
Union of Chicago. 

So far, theseemployers and contractors 
have acted together as a solid and com- 
pact unit, having formed an organization 
for this purpose, and intending to fight 
the battle out with the walking delegates 
to the bitter end. Their position is just 
the right one, and the only question is 
whether they will have the courage and 
pluck to adhere to it without any compro- 
mise withlabor unions, no matter what 
may be the temporary inconvenience or 
cost of so doing. Adherence will, in the 
end, give them the victory; and they had 
better stop all business, even for a year, 
rather than not win this victory. All the 
decent people of the country are in hearty 
sympathy with them, and sincerely hope 
that they will prove themselves equal to 
the crisis. 

The best interests of workingmen, to say 
nothing about their employers, will be 
most effectually served by teaching walk- 
ing delegates and labor ‘‘ bosses” that the 
day of their power has eome to an end. 
The despotism of these ‘‘ bosses ” is sim- 
ply intolerable; and they must be -de- 
throned and turned adrift before the in- 
dustrial operations of society, especially 
in large cities, will, or can, resume their 
normal condition. They not only enslave 
and seriously injure their dupes, while 
professing to be their friends, but they 
disturb the natural and proper order of the 
whole social system. The time has come 
to put them among the things of the past, 
and we know of no better way than for 
employers to combine their forces and say 
that this shall be done. They have the 
power. Have they got the necessary 
pluck? = 


THE SYSTEM OF PROFIT-SHARING. 

Mr. JOHN WANAMAKER, of Philadelphia, 
who has in his employment a large num- 
ber of men, has announced to his em- 
ployés that he proposes to set aside a fund 
out of the profits of his business, which, 
in addition to their regular wages, will, 
at the end of the year be divided 
among those employés who have faithfully 
performed their duties in his service. This 
proposition, though the details are not 
given, contains the principle of profit- 
sharing as between employers and em- 
ployés, and is designed to operate upon 
the latter as an inducement to fidelity. 
The Times of this city cites, as follows, a 
series of cases in which this principle has 
been put into practice: 

** Asa Cushman & Co’s great shoe factory 
at Auburn, Me., has just distributed four 
per cent. upon wages earned. Norton Broth- 
ers, tin-workers, of Chicago, have declared a 
dividend to employés of 7.7 per cent., upon 
earnings. The New England Granite Works 
of Westerly, has announced that its co-opera- 
tive experiment has succeeded, and that 
there will be a dividend for the stone-work- 
ers not yet exactly calculated. And the Nel- 
son Manufacturing Company, of St. Louis, 
has paid five per cent. on salaries. These 
are accomplished facts, to which must be 
added not less significant, though as yet un- 
tried projects. The stockholders of the To- 
ledo, Ann Arbor and Northern Railroad 
have informed their men that in any divi- 
dend year each of them (except the presi- 
dent) who has been five years employed, 
hall receive a dividend upon his wages 





just as though his total year’s earnings were 
so much stock. Finally, the workmen of 
Norton and Gamble, of Cincinnati, have 
accepted a proposal that profits above inter- 
est on capital shall forma surplus fund to 
be divided between employers and em- 
ployed in the proportion of capital in- 
vested to wagesearned. It is especially to 
be noted that although difficulties were ap- 
parent and failures were predicted, none 
have come to public view. Masters and men 
are both satisfied. This leaves the matter to 
be discussed from the point of view of the 
consumers, who are interested to know what 
isto be the effect on prices.” 

Profit-sharing between employers and 
employés, added as an appendix to the 
system of regular wages, is one of the ways 
of settling the matters in controversy be- 


tween these twoclasses. It has been suc- 
cessfully tried in Europe, and we see no 


reason why a similar success may not be 
achieved in this country. The main de- 
pendence of the wage-earner must, of 
course, be upon his wages; and, as to the 
rate of wages, the law of supply and de- 
mand will, in the long run, furnish the 
rule. It has always done so, and, asagen- 
eral rule, always will do so. If there are 
no profits to be divided between employers 
and employés, as will sometimes be the 
fact, then the system of profit-sharing ac- 
complishes nothing. But if there are such 
profits, then the workmen receive more 
for their work. The system, on the whole, 
is favorable to wage-earners, and vastly 
better than that of strikes. 

ei. iia 


DIRECT ROUTE TO BOSTON. 


BUSINESS men, capitalists, speculators, 
and the traveling public generally, are at 
last of one opinion in regard to the abso- 
lute necessity of having the shortest, 
quickest, and best attainable railroad facil- 
ities between New York and Boston. Such 
a road should be built at once and without 
any regard whatever to any existing thor- 
oughfare between the cities named. It 
should be built with a double track at first, 
to be followed immediately, as soon as the 
first was laid, by another double track. 
Steel rails only should be used and all 
the materials should be the best the 
markets of the world afford. The 
rolling stock should surpass that of 
any road in existence, and all we have 
named should be bought and paid for in 
cash. There should be no first or sec- 
ond mortgage, or terminal, or improve- 
ment, or equipment, or construction, or 
other bonds or stock of any sort. Let us 
have for once, as a rarity, one square, hon- 
est, business-like corporation that will be 
an honor to the two cities, thus to be 
forever wedded and connected, and 
equally so to the whole nation. Let it 
be built for cash down, in the shortest 
possible time, as the great Equitable Build- 
ing, of New York, has been—with as little 
loss of time and interest as possible. On 
such a plan, with proper arrangements 
and management at the start, the road 
could easily be built and perfectly equipped 
in one year, and when ready for use, the 
stock would be worth par, and in the near 
future would command a high premium, 
There are plenty of men who would join 
in such an enterprise as we have named, 
and there are millions upon millions of 
idle capital that could easily be secured 
for such a noble work. Such a great 
business thoroughfare from the word go 
would be crowded with a class of busi- 
ness it could always command in 
spite of any conceivable opposition—for 
no existing railroad can be shown which 
is not loaded down with oceans of water, 
on every gallon of which a big dividend 
is yearly demanded—but seldom received. 
Now Messrs. Capitalists, go ahead, but 
don’t expect success except on some such 
hard-pan, rock-bottom basis as we have 
indicated. 





—_<——__—_—_—__—_—_- 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Money has been in abundant supply 
upon the market during the past week, 
and borrowers of good standing realized 
no difficulty in securing all their require- 
ments at current rates of interest. Withal, 
the financial situation is being very closely 
watched; there has nothing happened in 
the course of events which would indicate 
the development of any unfavorable fea- 
ture with respect to the future of the mar- 
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ket. The call for the redemption of the 
three per cent. Government bonds has had 
a very satisfactory effect, and is likely to 
afford considerable relief to the market 
for some time to come, and there is every 
reason to believe that the market will be 
easy throughout the summer. Should 
such a result be experienced, the volume 
of speculative trading will no doubt be 
very much increased, and generalbusiness 
be benefited thereby. The large increase 
in the demand for money, and the profita- 
ble rates that are offered by Western 
bankers, prevents the influx of money to 
this center in as great amounts as was ex- 
pected, as the increased volume of com- 
mercial operations all over the country 
are absorbing more capital than ever be- 
fore. The statement of the local banks 
shows an improved condition, although 
the U.S. Treasury is still absorbing more 
than it is disbursing. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 4@5 per cent., with 
offerings in some instances as low as 3 per 
cent. There has been a fair demand for 
commercial paper and discounts are 
easier. First-class indorsed bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 4§@5 per cent. discount, four 
months at 54@5% and good single-named 
paper at 54@6}. 
STOCK MARKET. 

Although the market yielded slightly in 
the early part of the week to the efforts of 
the bears to bring about a decline, almost 
all stocks of any reputation were absorbed, 
owing to the confident feeling there is ex- 
tant in regard to their future increase in 
value. The existence of this confidence 
may be looked upon as a significant indi- 
cation of the prevailing sentiment that at 
present controls the market,and hence may 
be accepted as a most encouraging sign 
for a season of continued improvement. 
The extensive scale upon which railroad 
construction is now in progress, the in- 
creased earnings of all important roads 
that are shown from week to week and 
the large investment of foreign capital in 
this country, are influences that tend to 
stimulate speculation in securities, es- 
pecially where the features are of the 
most promising character. The market 
continued to assume a firmer character at 
the close and all the prominent stocks 
ruled higher. There has been less talk 
about rate cutting in the West. Lon- 
don buyers have shown more interest, and 
railroad earnings for the third week in 
May continue to make a favorable exhibit 
compared with the corresponding period 
last year. The undertone of the market 
is generally strong, but the leading opera- 
tors do not appear to be active partici- 
pants in the trading. 

U. S. BONDS. 

There was but little interest manifested 
in the market for Government bonds, ow- 
ing to the absence of the investment de- 
mand. The market, although dull, was 
firm, and prices were well sustained. 

BANK STATEMENT. 


The statement of the New York City 
Associated Banks issued on Saturday last, 
showed a decrease in the reserve of 
$1,122,400. The surplus now amounts to 
$5,779,600. The changes in the averages 
showed a decrease in loans of $1,380,100, a 
decrease in s ie of $683,400, an increase 
in legal tenders of $1,007,000, a decrease 
in net deposits of $3,195,200, and an in- 
crease in circulation of $1,200. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The foreign exchange market was dull 
and irregular. The posted rates for Ster- 
ling were reduced }cent on the pound, 
to $4.864 forsixty-day bills, and $4.88 for 
demand. On Saturday actual business 
was done at $4.853@$4.86 for sixty-day 
bills, $4.87@$4.874 for demand, $4.87@ 
$4.874 for cable transfers, and $4.844@§4.- 
848 for commercial bills. Continental was 
dull. Francs were quoted at $4.18% for 
long and $5.16 for short; Reichmarks at 
958 and 95%, and Guilders at 40} and 404. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
‘or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK FRILADELERIA AND 
ALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
ae. orders forall sinh Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issne Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financial Agents, in 

England. 


NTS 


our home. 


Rah for Bietes 
ferences ail sro 


dD. 8, JOHNS NSTON & SO 
ott ate 


Loans on City Property 
Secured by First Mortgage on Improved Real Estate 
worth several times the amount of loan. pm wg 3 a 
per cent. to 8 per cent. net, payable semi-annually. 
use such care in making investments that loss {s - 

ible, personally examining the property and see- 
ng that title is perfect in all res 

efer by permission to American “Exchange Bank 
and Duluth National Bank, Duluth; First National 
Bank, Towanda, Penn.; Hon. Nlysses Mercur, Chief- 
Justice Penn., Philadelphia. 

KIMBERLEY & STRYKE 

No. 26 Board of Trade, Duluth, Minn, 


6% NET INTEREST 


* JARVIS-CONK LIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 

KANSAS CITY, MO, 

Capital Paid-u 1,000,000.00 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on improved 

real estate held by the Mercantile Lae »New York. 
Call at Office or write for particu 

ROLAND R.CONKLIN, Eq’ tble @ Bld’ g, N.Y. City. 


60. To. —— 








lso issues De 
x 5 a. cent. interest. Write fer pamphlet and refer- 


neces. 

E,. 8S. Ormsby. Pres,, Emmettsburg, Iowa, 
A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Aare HOUSE OF 

HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 

(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
aamguest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
man 

rders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provi- 


0 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on margin. 
_ Priv ate wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


THE Winsted National Bank, located at Winsted, in 
the State of Connecticut, is closing up its affairs. ‘All 
note-holders and others, ‘creditors of said Association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes and 
other claims against the Lg for payment. 

TH M. CLARKE, President. 
_ Winsted,  Conn., » April, 12th, 1887. 


FARM] ® vsti wor tiechar 
ven ORTGA CES. 
a ne a RN RE Se 


ble in rt ib. ee st of of References. 
Absolute Satisfact is Guaranteed 
Security three to six — = =e. Interest pai id as 
prompt as U.S. Bonds, at the Office. Nothing 
safer or more desirable. HIGHER RATES woe — time 
loans. Send for particulars. Ne Ae ts and 
Reed NESS « r forsale. Cert: hentenel depeait 


MERRILL, President, Ness or 
WwW rite vd. circular, sa — loan, etc. A ete 
fice, 40 Water St., Boston. A. BALVORD, Man, 


, Kansas, 





CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE we for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the st portions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mestqnece on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address. 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 

Des Moines, _ 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
Edw ard Forsythe, , 108 Walnut Street, Phila. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY, 
Kinens INVESTMENT Co. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 Devonshire St., Boston. 


P. T. BARTLETT, Ass’t Sec. 


H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pene ms collected. We havea very l list of property 
St. Paul and its en ferences: 


© 
National Bank, St. Pau [Trust © Co., National German- 

merican Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
80) 


A. 8. HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Steck Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 








GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL SOT ATS Ane LOAN, 


PAUL, I 
Main Ent, Pong "Ger,-Am’ . ‘Bank Building. 
Invests for non-r Corr . 





Send for printed matter 
Saint Paul State Ag’t American SuretyCo.,of New York. 


REAL ESTATEIN CHICAGO 


Money Loaned at 5 per cent. 53¢ per cent. and 6 per 
cent. on improved real estate in Chicago. Interest 
collected and remitted some-connely without charge. 
Investments made in improved Chicago ahranein 
pay ing 6 per cent. to 8 per cent. and ground en 

value every year. Rents C ollected, and eve 
thing in the nature of real estate business prompt y 
attended to for Eastern parties. Fifteen years’ expe- 
rience. Keferences as to responsibility and fidelity of 
clients interest furnished on application. Correspon- 
dence solicit 


WM,.A. MERIGOLD, 
183 La Salle St.,Chicago, Il 


y FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 

Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
roved farms worth three to tive times the amount of 
he loan. Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 

by coupons. Interes' aS principal collected and re- 

mitted by us without charge. 

All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, Ail titles approved by our emg 

Seven per cent. loans on choice ad ‘ity prop- 
erty. County and School Bonds for sa 

Parties wishing to make inv Andy ‘can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 

York, for our credit. bad I 4 parents. 

Hi ighest Teterences east 
HAY N N& DICKINSON, 
wp fF Denver, Colo. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital 4 $150,000, ba 
fers Guaranteed Iowa Mortgage 

cent. ten-year debentures fits own obl eS 
by first mortgages de ited the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 


NVEST.. “Through the _ 
und and Reliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE co. 
FM dekent’ LAWRENCE, KAN. “gecretan 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000. 00. 


The Choicest Ist Year bee Farm Loans, also the 


Company’s Ten Year 


mtures, based upon its 
id up © er $650, No 





forms and WK information. Branch Offices in 
paehiiens. N.Y.Omice, 187 Bwerd: C.Hine & fon.sgts 


% AND HALF PROFITS 
0 


INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. | x 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
** Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Tirles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissions 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never failed to net the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also leaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


75 SARE O- 
O INVESTMENT. V/o 


Loans on choice Dakota Farms in the Red 
mover and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
© six times the amount of loan, L 
tabiis hed 1881. 4 Oo pa 
wait for interest, or take land, Farm lands for eal 
settlers and others. Best of references. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. sUSs4ED & CO.) 


Tr S. EDWARDS, © 
Mayville, Traill Co, Dakota. Cashier. 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian of 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of business, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Presiden 

TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N. PHELP®, 

ERASTUS CORNING, 

8S. B. CHITTENDEN, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

Gro. HENRY WARREN 

GEORGE BLIss, 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN 

EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHAS. 8, SMITH, 
5S. M. BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


F, E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos, 3 and 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
can ~ ~Nepaaad Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 

ete. 

a bought and sold on aS for cash 
or on Margin. All ing uiries gratuit 
to. Co Jorrespondence 80) 


DAN. H. ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILson G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. Lorpb, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wu. W. PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 





SOLID Sou PER CENT 


Per an apm. first mort gnees | productive Real 
te, Loans appro Tecoma Nation#} 
Bank. BEST or REVERENCES Shade AND WEST. Cor- 
respondence Solict 
ddress ALLEN C. “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. _ 


3° GOLD INVESTMENT, 


bentures issed by the Iowa Loan 
Co., principal and semi-annual interest, payable in 
Gold Coia at the Chemical National Bank, New York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desirable securities offered for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Real Estate in lowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 














rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
elsewhere ; gy? C—. = 


seine ow York 
Bl 40. & § w & Son, Ne = “City 
F. A. Smith, No. 29 ‘Tremost Temple. Bosto 


Me ——¥ <4 
Portland, Me.; Hilo iyder, Manchester, N. a L: 
D. Sanford, Brid 


N. precht Broth ers. & Co., Cheval » Ohio. 
For fulier 1 thformation a apply to either of the above, 
or address the Home Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 
respondence slick 

JOHN M, WENS, 


H.A. COrRIN, 
Prest. reas, 


W. S. LAWSON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston, 


Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 





Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Miscellaneous 
Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash or 
on margin. Market letter issued upon ‘application. 
Investment securities a specialty 
Private Wires to Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia. 


= Var FIRST MORTGAGE 
Zz 7] 


< nohignteniate Oona 
Corn and Wheat region in U.S. 323,000,000 


which we loan, making our securities reliable. 
have laced near $4.00 0,000 ——— loss in these 
rities. Over 4 resi rite for 


iden: Ww 
full} pariticulars to PICKINGON. & co., Rich- 


mond, Ind, 


MARIETTA AND NORTH GEORGIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


We offer for sale, at £ er a and accrued interest, THE 
FIRST OR 0-YEAR 6 PER 
CENT, GOLD B <pe of t 3 company issued for 
the purpose of changing the gauge of the existing 
road be standard wie and for extending the same to 
Atlanta and Knoxville. 

The bonds will Ne ready for delivery on or before 
June 1 proxim 

N. B.—Any existing bonds of the company will be 
soosgved, in payment for those now offered, at the 
same Fase 

Circulars giving full information my be had on ap- 
pelaelien to either of the undersigned 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 
JACKSON, 


Augusta. Georgia, 


MORTGAG tenets a < on choles Min- Min- 71% 


ven for PURCHASE MONEY. FRED - 
IKSEN & CO.,, 181 Washington St., Chee 


ELECTIONS. 


JAMES W. 








"THE NorTH RIvER BAN IN [tas Cc ry or NEw 
oy York, Moy 1887. i 
HE ANNU AL. MELECTION FO. DIRECTOR: 
will be held at this bank on MONDAY, June 6th 
1887. Pol = we open at 120 glock , none. and’ close att 
o'clock P. DNEY, Cashier. 
ES 








Of GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


UPON IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY & 
IN KANSAS 

Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 

interest semi-annually. Col- 

lected and remitted free of cost. 
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HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST t Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & GO. 
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Cs ommercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


THERE have been no new developments 
in the market for dry goods during the 
past week that is particularly worthy of 
notice. The observance of Decoration day 
together with the Saturday half-holiday 
leaves but four and one-half days’ busi- 
ness to report; the results are very satis- 
factory however, and great confidence is 
expressed as tothe prosperity there is in 
the near future, for the trade generally. 
There is a large number of Southern buy- 
ers now in the market, and Western buy- 
ers arecommencing to This is 
omnious of lively times during the coming 
a very cheerful feeling 
among commission and jobbing houses. 


increase. 
week, and causes 


The situation in the jobbing branches of 
the trade continues fairly satisfactory, and 
rather more than an average business for 
this usually quiet period of the season is 
reported by some of the leading firms in 
this city, and at many distributing points 
in the interior. Prices of fancy cotton fab- 
rics are somewhat unsettled and in buy- 
ers’ favor, but staple cotton goods are very 
firmly held by manufacturers’ agents and 
jobbers alike. 
COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 
The cotton goods department of the 
trade continues active, and business is still 
brisk with prices firm on all goods that are 
in demand upon the market, while stocks 
generally are very small, both in manu- 
facturers and agents’ hands. Coarse yarn 
brown sheetings and drills are in meager 
supply, flannels are 
sold ahead of production. 


and cotton largely 
Bleached shirt- 
ings and cambrics are in some cases sold to 
arrive, as are popular makes of wide sheet- 
ings. Denims, cheviots, ticks, checks, stripes 
plaids, etc., 
and specialties in fancy woven shirtings 
are largely under the control of orders 
lately placed by the shirt trade. 
report a steady 
ginghams, and 
small that prices are very 
** crinkles ” in by 
package buyers, and cream ‘* crinkles ” 
are more or less quiet. Tufted stripes, 
wash 


are closely sold up by agents, 


Agents 
call for dress and staple 
unusually 
firm. Fancy 
regular demand 


stocks are so 


are 


jacquards and other fancy fabrics 
are in moderate request, and the most de- 
while in- 
different patterns are eusier and in buyers’ 
favor. For seasonable makes 
goods the demand at first hands was com- 
paratively light, buta fair 
done in fall fabrics, some pretty good or- 
ders for which were placed for later de- 
livery. All-wool dress goods are largely 
sold ahead in some 
worsted and cotton fabrics. 


sirable styles are steadily held, 


of dress 


business was 


cases, as are certain 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The market for woolens is very quiet, 
what little business there is done seems to 
be of a compulsory character, attribut- 
able probably, to the auction sales that 
take place to day (Tuesday), there seeming 
to be considerable interest manifested 
to how the result will affect the market. 
The business of the week has been small 
for the most part and reached only a mod- 
erate total, while buyers and sellers seem to 
occupy substantially the same positions 
they have for some little time past. For 
dress fabrics orders are of fair proportions, 
considering the liberal engagements pre- 


as 


viously made. In cloakings, business is 
slow. Jersey cloths and stockinette move 


off well on previous orders but are other- 
wise quiet. Agents report a fair demand for 
cotton hose and half-huse, and gauze and 
Balbriggan underwear are moving steadi- 
ly, though in moderate quantities. Black 
cotton hose are well sold up and firm in 
price, and other descriptions of cotton 
hosiery are for the most part steady. 
Wool and merino and half-hose are 
in fair request by package buyers, and 
heavy wool shirts and drawers are in ir- 
regular demand. Fancy knit woolens are 
doing pretty well in some quarters, as are 
popular styles of Jerseys. The jobbing 
trade is fair for this time of year. 
FOREIGN GOODS, 


hose 


There has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the foreign goods department 
during the week, owing to the influx of 
buyers, who seemed to be anxious to se- 








cure their wants as soon as possible. The 


agnount of business was fair, and tended 
to give encouragement that it would be 
better next week. Albatross, cashmeres, 
etc., in light shades, fared relatively better 
than other lines of dress fabrics, but sat- 
eens were in fair demand, and lawns, etc., 
sold to about the usual extent for the sea- 
son. Piece silks, satins, etc., were gen- 
erally quiet. The more staple shades of 
ribbons were in relatively better demand 
than were the ‘‘fancy” tints that have 
previously attracted most attention. Ho- 
siery met with somewhat increased sale 
for early delivery, and on cashmere 
hosiery, etc., for the fall trade, buyers are 
already feeling around, here and there 
placing some orders. Fabric gloves and 
mitts are doing very fairly. Housekeep- 
ing linens, frontings, etc., remain quiet, 
but for handkerchiefs and some few spe- 
cialties, very fair orders are being placed. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1887, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year; 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port. $1,150,163 $1,729,355 
Thrown on market.. 1,146,913 1,571,799 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port. 51,798,797 49.255.947 
Thrown on market.... 52,605,908 19,267,542 


> 
WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


28th, 1887, 


SATURDAY EVENING, May 





PRINTS. 
Albion —O54 ; Lowell. 
Allen’s Fancy...544@5% Manchester. 
American,..... .544@54 | Merrimack... "i 
Arnold’s......... —@6%& | Pacific Fancy. .544@6 
Cocheco.. . 514@6 Richmond's .... —@6 


Conestoga. .....5 @G@5% 
Donnell’ sFancy@s@s 
Garner & Co.'s 


Simpson’s solid 
black...... —@b 
Victoria solids. 434@5 
Steel River... .5'44@54% | Wash’gton Tur- 
Hamilton.......! 5 @5% key rod. ...% @8 
HarmonyFancy —@41 | Wav'rly shirt’ gs —@ — 
Hartel’s Fancy.544@5'%4 | Windsor Fancy.514@6 


DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 


Amoskeag.. -T4@7 tf 44, Park Mills.. @9o 
Bates’ staple . 7 @74 | Renfrew. ... —@8% 
Berkshire... ....534@634| White Man’f’g 

Granite. ... .. —~@6%|_ Co., staple +; @i4 
Lancaster.......74@7\ | Whittenton. TY4@i% 
Manchester. -@6% | York Fancy T4@i 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Ag’wam, F.36— @— 
Allendale. 7 : 4 1: “eG 13 
8415 @15 ” 
..9416 @ 17 
Ap’ leton, A.36 O4M 7 
GG36 @ 5% 


BG 534 
64@ 634 
TH@ 8 


916@.10 


La’r’nce, LL36 

XXX40 

Lyman, A. .45 

assachuse atts : 
3B 


& 








“ 





R. 644 5 gee 
Atlantic, / 74 Stand.36 Ley 
H 7 M’sticRiverd6 534@ 6 
P 534 Nashua, E..40 74@ 734 
= D bly a R..36 644@ 634 
» iL 5K “ 0..30 514@ 554 
-* V8 6 “ F422 9 @ 9% 
Bedford, R.50 444@ 4% Ne’ m *ket,G 36 5r4@D 534 
Boott, FF...36 64@ 7 B.56 544@ 534 
Becca et oe ee so N.36 5344@ 6 
- ie 36 64@ 61g “ DD.36 5A@ 5le 
es - rl’ B36 54@ 6 Pacific, a 0— @ — 
roadwa 5 @ 5 ...06 644@ 63 
Cc on 'st’ "ew 36 36 6 @ an Pep’ rell, E. .B9 oe 7 » 
88 5iG@. 534 R.36 64@ 614 
be a. ‘30 5 @ 544 - 0.3 54@ 6 
ae D. .28 4%@ 6 - N.30 Mer 34 
Continen’1C56 644@ 634 * 7-413 144g 
- 40 74@ 7% = 8414 @I6 
Dwight, X..30 5 @ 54 “ 416 @I8 
sd Y..38 5144@ 534 “ 10-418 @20 
™ Z..56 6 @ 64 7” 11-4 20 @2 
Enterprise. 36 544@ m4 Pequot, A. .36 64@ 7 7 
Exeter, A...36 534@ 6 B. .40 734@ 8 
“ §$...58 54@ 5% > .. 4511 Gi 
First Prize..36— @ O14 Piedmont. ..36 u 1 6% 
Gre'tPalls,J38 534@ 6 | Pocasset, E40 7i4@ The 
Hill.........36 646@ 034 > C.56 64@ 644 
Ind’nHe ‘a. ASB 4 i ” on — @64 
48 11 4@l vig Stark, AA.. 84a 7 
” D: 40 eine Utica...... “36 - @ 4% 
Indian Orchard |} “ ex. h’'vy40O— @9 
AA..40— @— © neces AB— @13K 
* EE...8— @6 Messe B16 @ITG 
* DW.36 64@ 64| “ 7821 @22ig 
“ DW.”0—- @- - -108 2716@30 
“ “Yard- W'e h's*tt, A36 61446@ 7 
stick"3%6— @ 6 ..30 54@ 6 
Laconia. . .7-+4 @lt*% Wamsutta. 40 104@11 
-  . @16 .6919 @20 
“« .,.94— @I8 “ .7930 @R2% 
- 104— @20 pa . 80 R246@55 
Langley A. 56 644@ 6% | ms .99 35 @sik 
A.30 54@ 5% * 108 40 @A2! 
“ a= @ 4% 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Allendale. + 1244@15\% ; Langdon 7636 8544@ 8% 


4 l44e@l6 Lonsdale ...36 8 @ 84 
- 8-4 16144Q@18 “ Cambrici 36 1034@ plitg 
Androse oggin Masonville .36 854@ Sig 
ab T4Q@ 8 Nashua, E..56 84@ 8% 
= 6 414 @lb ..43810 @ll 
Atlantic. 5-4 13Q@U% . 5-411 @l2z 
8-418 @20 eg ket, P36 64@ 634 
Ballou&S'n: 30 54a@ 534 | N. Y. Mills.. 10wall 
Bay Mills...5@ 84@, 844 N:, We ri” (36 lwKall 
Bi'ckst’n, AA “| ‘ ye 14 @15 
36 D7 “ ..6-416 @IT 
“ XXX36 Ty@e-| ee te 
Boston.. 5-412 @18 Pepperell . 6-4 1344@1449 
e  peoe Ol 16@ 16 - 7-414 @16 
Cabot BT @ 7% 1 8-416 @18 
eo, 31 64@ 6% | “ .9-418 @20 
Ss 9-8 814@ Bi | = 10-420 @22% 
ad 5-4 V4 We | sas 11-422 @24 
CanoeRiv'r,27 @ 45% Pequot A..5-412 @138 
Dauntless ..36 54@ 6 | 414 @16 
DwightAnch’r Tuscarora, XX 
36 BLae@ 9 36 934@10 
Fearless....36 7 @ 14 Utica ex.h’v36 8%4@ 9 
Forestdale..36 744@ 7 % | ahaa § 41046@11 
Fruit of the Loom: “s 5414 @ls 
6 8 @ £4 | az 6-416 @I17% 
* “ $2 THQ 7 - 8-421 @22 
= ys 12 1hdartiia = 9-4 224625 
GladiatorNR rere Ger 
%— @ “ .. -. 10027 @s0 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 
American.. TE@ 8 oo . 10 @10% 
Amoskeag... ts Otis, BB...... 8 @ on 
Sewn... beens A.- ¢* 
Bos B, — 


Columbian. 7 











Gold Medals # @ @ OB Wamsutta 
OXX.36 I 
GreatF'Us, $81 — * cambr’c36 1 
Ms3— @64] “........ 1 
Green G....56 BM o* Washingt’ 136 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: Wauregan,1(0s 
os her No. 1...38 84 
~ ee @%4| “N @ 
= “ £2 9 @10 . “ cambr'c36 9940.10 
= “ 4510 @l1 Whiginev"tess 7 4@ 7 
Hope ......< 56 744@ 7 33 64@ 6% 
Laconia ...6-4— @l4 Williamsv ille 
* 1-4— @16 A136 — @ 9% 
8-4— @18 | Winona er 834 @9 
lanoteniiines 944@ 9% 
TICKINGS. 
Am’sk’ ow A iG 14 New England— @ 6% 
A 7 @18 Gozleas, A..— @7 
ee en — @13 | Palmer....... 64@ 634 
~ — @i2 Pearl River. 18 “oul 
vi, — @1\% P'mb'rton AA — @— 
we — @ll G.— @1 
we) — @10 “ fancy — @18 
“.G.. @ %%4 Swift River.. 74@ 1%4 
C'rd" s,AAA $2 124013 Thorndike, A. 7 
ACE, 52 134@14 B. i, 3 
* No.1, 32 1384@14 * 00. 7%@ 8 
Hamilton, Br 10 @10% « bea 8 
816@ 9 York, AA..2— @— 
Lewiston ADO, Mua “A... DH G 
DENIMS. 
Amcskeag.. 13}4@14 + Everett, blue. 12 SHS. 
Boston........ — @ 734| Otis, BB....— 11 @l14 
Columbia, | Pearl River.. 18 @15% 
XXX,br’wn 2 11 @12 | Warren, AXA @ 12% 
Columbi | “ .. ll @Uk 
XXX, Sins 33 11 @l2 | York Blue....— @b 
COTTON DRILLS. 
Appleton. . - @, 634; Mass.,G...... 6 @ 6% 
Augusta....50 64@ 6 Mass., D...... 614@, 654 
Boott.......... — @ 634! Pelzer.........— @ 
Continental... — @ 6%4| Pepperell.... 64@ 7 
Hamilton....— @ 6% | Piedmont ....— @ 6% 
Langley D.... 644@ 6% | Stark,A...... 634@ 7 
CORSET JEANS AND SATEENS. 
Amory.... . @ 6% | Kearsarge sat.— 
Androse oggin oe 7 7 | Laconia....... ose as 
Canoe River..— @ 5i¢ | | Lawrence..... — @- 
Clarendon.... — @ 54 | Narra ansett.— @ 614 
Conestoga.... 54@6 | Naum sat. 74@ 7% 
Hallowell..... - @6 Pep rel blea. 84@ 8% 
Indian Orch’d— @ 534 | Rockport @ 6 
BLUE CHECKS. 
Caledonia, X. @9 | P’k Mills, B1 90 1L6Qis 
= <X.— @I10 | 801 @Id4 
Economy. .B0 8L6@ 834 | Union, 850.. Ges 
is.......... 84@ 9 York, I ee — @ 





CARPETS. 


Grand Special Sale. 


ALL THE 


DIFFERENT GRADES 


REDUCED PRICES. 


AT GREATLY 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


500 DIFFERENT 


ABOUT THE 


PRICE OF 


STYLES AND PATTERNS, 
AN ORDINARY TAPES- 


AT 


TRY. ALSO A FULL LINE OF CELEBRATED ENG- 

LISH MAKES, PATTERNS THAT WE SHALL NOT 

DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY AT LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


INGRAINS. 


DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPERS 


1,000 CHOICE 
(THE NEW 


WEAVE), AT REMARKABLY 


TRACTIVE PRICES. 


AT- 


MATTINGS 


IN RARE 


AND NOVEL 


BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 


WHITE 
RED CHECK 


AND FINE FANCY 
FROM $8 PER ROLL. 


EFFECTS, NOT TO 


FROM $5 PER ROLL OF # YARDS. 
PATTERNS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Large lines of Foreign and Domestic Fabrics for 
Furniture Covering at about one-half the cost of pro- 


duction. 


Turcoman and Lace 


prices, 


Curtains at greatly reduced 


Window Shades a Specialty, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 


SIXTH AVE, AND 13TH 8T.,,N,. Y. 








F. P. Robins 


Stockings. 


i, For sale only 


on Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 


A full line of Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
Send for Price- 


by 


ww THESERANESST 


927 Broadway, N,. "y. 


li \ou Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FOR 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 


GO TO 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 





JACKSON'S 


Mourning Store, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND 10TH 8TS. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 
BLACK GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIP- 


TION 
SPECIAL BARGAIN LN ALL DEPART- 


s 
MENTS, 
SUITS. WRAPS, JACKETS, NEWMAR- 
BETS ADUCED ior ay o> 
PATTERN, RONNE ET DE ROUND HATS 
ERY LOW PRICES 
PARANOLS SAND SUN UM BRELLAS. 
* ° PARASOL REDU & . TO $2 ou 
W PAR ASOL REDUCED TO 3% 


oO 80 
13 W PARASOL REDUCED TO 10 0 
20 W PARASOL REDUCED TO 15 00 
GREAT REDUCTION IN BLACK DRESS 
s. 
B. PRIESTLEY ’s SILK WARP 
HENRIETTAS 
S$ 0-INCH ALL PURE SILK AND WOOL. 
HENRIETTA, 85¢c.; REDUCED FROM §1. 
50 PIECES WINCH ALL PURE SIL AND WOOL 
HENRIETTA, #119 REDUCED FROM $1.60. 
25 PIEC INCH ALL PURE SILK AND WOOL 
HENRIETTA, $1, 1, REDUCED i ROM $2. 
THis IS A RARE OPPORTUNITY. TO SECU RE 
STAPLE AND DESIRABLE GOODS AT. LE 


” JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND 10TH STS, N. Y. 


100 PIECES 
ET 





BONED WITH KABO. 
The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned 
by its purchaser after THREE WEEKS 
WEA if not found 
PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 

in every respect, and its price refunded ty. ober. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. Sol 

class dealers everywhere. Beware of weaeebene? ime 
tations. None genuine without Ball’s name on box. 


®@ CHICACO CORSET CO., © 
202 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICACO. 
402 Broadway, New York. 





9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. * 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 


stiffener for 
Corsets. 
2d.—To the 


superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 

“‘DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

ts printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City, 


FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
RowstSeooTt LEAN QQoD 





= 





Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 
More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher—No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or py melt for 
60c., by THE HORSEY M’¥G CO., Utica, N. Y. 


NO MATTER 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 
fession may be, no matter what the age, 
sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove a help, an instructor, an edu- 
cator. 








June 2, 1887. | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


nail a, ‘ P ~ . 
inns Kasia ft y oat aaa ce + 


. 


(699) 28 








ONES 
6th Avenue & 20th St. 
CLEARING SALES 


to make room for our Grand, New Build- 


ing. Stock must be closed out by June 
iOth. 


50 PER CENT. REDUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 


Our New Building will occupy the 
entire blook between 20th and 2ist 
Streets on 6th Avenue. 


NEWEST STYLES 
STRAW HATS 


FOR 


LADIES AND MISSES. 


Largest assortment ot 


Children’s Hats 


in this city. 
Choice Assortment of 


FINE FLOWERS 


*” FEATHERS. 


Best designs in 


COSTUMES, WRAPS 
and JACKETS, 


with exclusive novelties from our 
own workrooms, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
HOSIERY 


AND 


UNDERWEAR. 
WHITE GOODS 


AND 


LINENS. 
UPHOLSTERY 


AND 


CURTAINS. 
UMBRELLAS 


AND 


PARASOLS. 


Customers in the country should 
send 10 cents for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, now ready; 
contains complete information as 
to our goods and prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
321 to 329 Gth Ave. cor. of 20th SLN.Y, 


i. Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, May 2*th, 1887. 














COFFEE. 






TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest 
Japan, bad 7 ie 


Young Hyson, ne 
yson = ot abhes 
English Breakfast, ee Oe 
SUGAR. 
CU Bae, CUB, o.oo cc ccwccccccece 6 1-16@ 6 3-16 
| FREER REESE RI SES 644@ 6 5-16 
RRP ar eee Bis Tah 6 1-16@ 6 
Granulated, Standard............ 5 15-16@ — 
as aks pata -> @5% 
Extra C White.... ........... co... SU4A@ 5 8-16 
NE MI onsnwiccctnnvientsaienake 1%@ 5 
EER eee 444@ 43¢ 
: MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.......... 52 @57 

eh ee 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy ....41 @45 
" - Db asidusmi sss anae. hanes — @— 

FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy, No. 1, ® bbl. (200 Ibs). ... $22 00 
= Gloucester No.2“ ............ _ 
Codfish, boneless, 60 I). boxes, # Ih........ % 
bs ded, 1 Tins, # doz.... .... 1 

Halibut, Iceland, Smoked, 4 2 ‘10: 
Herring, Medium, scaled, # box.......... 15 





PROVISIONS. 
PORK 
5 RAPES BRAS SE EE $15 25 5 50 
By MN, oi oh ocivevtncctabes 14 25 14 50 
Oo Sees 16 25 li 7% 
ia eae trke Ses es on sail b 16 50 
EEF: 
. 7 aes 70 @ 90 
Packet, per bbl............... 1000 @10 8 
CuT_MEATS: 
Smoked Hams........ eae Rr @ 13 
“ __Shoulders............ i4o 38 
DRESSED HOGS............ ...... 4@ 74 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs............. — @ 2 
Prime Creamery, tubs................... — @ w 
oo) ~ SSS eee — @ WwW 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs........ ib @ 18 
___ eres Speen “Sen 2 @ 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small........ ........... — 12% 
Fine State Factory...................... —@ il 
a vaiisd ia cnne'epiaen cedars —@ 19 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case.........— @4 25 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case......... — @3 
Schweitzer, American, ? tb........... 15 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ T ............... 9%4 
eas 2 6 dena eveatabexababtawsewatts 834 
MESSI Sino aliiafr os 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs................0...05- 9 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
grad 





_ Wheat, highest gr; as 
Minn. Spring Wheat, best grade... 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat......... 5 30 
XXX St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat......... 5 25 
Pastry White Wheat 


DeLNeagised db eeeeessss 4 90 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process............... 5 30 
Brilliant XXX Wamifly............ .2...cccces 5 00 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat...... 5 10 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat.................... 5 00 
Good Value, XX Familiy Winter Wheat..... 4 95 
Kye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 3 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 475 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-tb 
Rs doch che eal acta Da nea Peg oo a. 29 
Corn Flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 00 
GRAIN. 
Wats : 

0. RR Ra La $— — g-- — 
Mn” iii silat ip ne omnige — 9834 
oats otareieslnnts —% @-—W% 

Com : lea 
ID» Scenes ctvnxadtablobe — 4654@ — 48% 
EL ike wigs SbbsGoiny.<asodaone — 4 sa — 4844 
Yellow —-- @--— 
: “Wh No. 1 
ite WW Es bb ces ccccccsceces — @ — 89 

White, No. 2...02000020 0022. er: os it 

4 ‘> See Re Ree —— @— 
BEANS: 

ARR nent ee eee 1% @ 180 

RR It rains a '4-49 Sctoa peakins eons —-— @ i % 

NIN 5 Teak an<cicade kaendan 200 @ 215 
PEAS: 

Green, prime, # bush........ -— @110 

MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
GM iad spp scmsienee wt — 8% @S— 92 
Shorts, 60 1 porsenctorecee Mae - gs- es * 
Middling, 80 to 100 lbs... —% @ 100 
am | RE a 100 @ 10 
TS a: asa 6:6 <islo tile dno vies — i @— 8 
tt REC aS —& @— 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs:..... . ..g— 8 @— 9 
Hay, No. 2, gl ee - ee —%b @ 80 
Hay, No. 3, i Fear — 6 @— 70 
Hay, Shipping ™ | goudyccden —h @— & 
Hay, Clover 7 Cl ibe dee os —4 @— 
Hay,clovermix’d“ ........... — 60 @ — 6 
Hay, salt EE Re —4 @— 80 
Straw, long OO  cecceccceee =O O—& 
Straw, short PR —5 @— 0 
Straw, Oat a —0 @— 
Straw, Wheat on ear ERED —4 @— 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 

State and Penn., fresh laid.............. 138K@14 
SR ee Si ie a a GS ae — @- 
i. S| er 24a— 
I Sinnan whccisrenakad.3s-sctee'sw aGeoun 124%@13 
EE ES Et ae eee — @- 





VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, State, per bbl..........$ 200 @ 2 50 

= new, Southern, per bbl. 300 @ 7 00 

re ree 250 @ 300 
Cabbage, Southern, per bbl...... 100 @1 75 
Asparagus, per doz. bunches..... — 0 @2 25 
Yrurnips, L. L., per bbl............. 150 @200 
Turnips, white, per doz. bunches. 12 @— 24 
Beets, Southern, per crate........ 10 @158 
2 eee — 5 @ — 
Radishes. per 100 bunches........ —40 @— 
Rhubarw, ver BOD.............0.00% 100 @175 
Green Peas, Southern, per crate.. —) @18 


String Beans 100 @150 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUITS. 


Strawberries, per qt................ 6 @ bb 
Apples, Baldwin, per bbl........... 300 @3 0 

” Russets, per ppl..... Say saa 200 @3 00 
. - { Sie ea eepg 8 @ WwW 
Peanuts, Va., hand picked, per ™. B4@ 5 


WOOL MARKET. 


O#1O, PENN., and W. Va.: 
x i and above, Washed Fleece...... 31@34 
oO. 1. - d 


’ re, Sere: 38@59 
No. 2. i © cess 
New YORK STATE, MICH., WIS., AND IND.: 
X, and above, Washed Fleece...........29@31 
No. 1. ”" 4 IT Ke 37@38 
No. 2. » 7 et ((5-.) 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior..................... @A1 
; COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed....................0+++-38@39 
“3 ACL AT 29@31 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN STATES: 
Unwashed clothing | 200.28 


combing { 





=u COOD NEWS 
To LA 
To Lao... 


t orders for our celebra’ 
r& ffees and Bakin 


_ THE 
GREOTAMERICAN 






TYPE, PRESSES ANDMATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & 60. 
“ Strong Silat’’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 


F EY 4 OUTFITS. M 
agree! EMRE PLEID, Mestinet 
East cor, FULTON & DUTCH .Sts., N. Y¥. 








Susurauce. 


A “POINT” OR TWO. 


A.—_INFORMATION ON THE STOCK MAR- 
KET. 

To the thousands of speculators through- 
out the country we offer our services as a 
medium of information on stocks. All 
speculators know the value of early infor- 
mation. For$l we will send you a good 
point on the stock market, or will keep you 
posted for $10 a month with the best infor- 
mation obtained in Wall Street. 

WALLST. BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 
P..O. Box 1,757, New Yorxk. 

Everybody wants to make money. 
Everybody wants a great deal of it. 
Everybody wants to get it quickly. Every- 
body wants to get it easily. There is no 
doubt at all about this, and yet most ways 
of getting money are objectionable. 
Wresting it out of the earth, literally in 
mining or indirectly by tillage, is slow, 
hard and uncertain; trading, even with 
the benefit of the simple rule that the only 
thing necessary to do is to buy cheap and 
sell dear and keep on doing it, is also hard 
and uncertain, and the large majority who 
try it never get beyond mere subsistence. 
Rumselling and politics are very fatten- 
ing, but some find objections to them, and 
they are also overcrowded; there are laws 
against stealing, and there are some risks 
about it unless performed in the respect- 
able and protected ways; the salaries 
which are plump enough for accumula- 
tion are very rare, and a lot of hungry 
people are sitting around watching each 
one; the public crib, never so overflowing 
as now, was never more rigidly watched, 
and porringers extended toward it get 
little dripping—what is the sudden-to-be- 
rich to do? One man makes money, says 
a cynical proverb, and the other nine get 
it away from him. 

Well, there is Wall Street; there is spec- 
ulation; there are the facilities which 
bring ‘‘stocks” within the reach of all; 
and there is the information ready pre- 
pared and for sale! What could be han- 
dier or more enticing’ Shall we tumble 
over ourselves in our hurry to reach the 
nearest letter-drop with inclosures of 
from one to ten dollars, addressed to P.-O. 
Box 1,757, New York? The reasons for 
doing so are the eager desire to get the 
flying dollars and the promise held out 
that disbursements of such a mere trifle 
will aid the pursuit. But before we jump, 
let us see if there is any reason for not 
jumping. 

Do you know many men gifted with 
any special amount of accurate foresight? 
Very few. Have you any particular gift 
in that way yourself? Not any; if you 
had, you would have the money already. 
Do you know many people possessing 
what is expressively called hindsight? A 
multitude of them, since every man with 
any memory at all has that gift. Now, 
what is it which you want to buy of Box 
1,757? Not hindsight, which everybody 
is loaded up with, but foresight. Well, 
do you see any reason to suppose that the 
advertiser has any foresight, except possi- 
bly as to guessing the minimum number 
of people who will answer his advertise- 
ment? As the number of prophets after- 
ward is to the number of prophets before- 
hand, so are the chances that this man is 
a hindsight vendor to the chance that he 
has any foresight at all. 

If he hasn’t any foresight, he can’t sup- 
ply you any; and if he can’t supply you 
anything you haven’t got already you 
don’t want him—this is clear. But just 
suppose he is really the rare man whose 
knowledge of Monday to Saturday goes 
forward and not backward, what is the 
likelihood that he will impart this to you? 
Just about the same likelihood as that you 
would impart it to him, if you had it. If 
by saying boo! five times, or in some sim- 
ilar easy way, you could convert any ob- 
ject you chose to touch into solid gold, 
which would you do—keep quiet about it 
and use this power for your own enrich- 
ing or impart it to the public for a dollar 
a head? Tf a soothsayer could really con- 
fer wealth upon his visitors, would he not 
begin with doing it on himself and then 
start for Europe or some other place to en- 
joy it? If you really had the genuine Wall 
Street foresight, don’t you think you could 





do better with it than to be advertising 
it and selling it at a dollar per head? 

Besides, if every player has a marked 
pack and deals himself all the high cards, 
how is the game to be played? Possibly 
you have heard the expression “‘ a brokers’ 
market.” If two school-boys swop knives 
all Saturday afternoon, or if a thousand 
brokers speculate with one another, the 
profit cannot keep up long; the outside 
public must come in. Now, suppose the 
outside public is all crammed ‘“ with the 
best information?’ There are knowing 
ones who advertise points about horse 
racing in advance. Suppose everybody 
has been privately informed what horse 
will win, or that our advertising friends 
are genuine prophets and have filled every- 
body with knowledge of the future, how 
will the thing go on at all? How can any- 
body ‘‘ make” any money, if everybody is 
wise and hence goes the same way? 

No, we cannot make it out at all. We 
fear that whoever opens the inclosures 
sent to Box 1,757 is only a common man 
whose foresight stops with the knowledge 
that the eagerness for riches makes many 
people bite at any sort of promise. We 
fear the only benefit will be his, and 
hence the only loss yours, if you bite. 
Why God has made life a fight and has 
walled us all about with confining laws 
is a mystery—everything is a mystery— 
but we are forced to accept the facts; to 
kick and butt at these laws does not 
move them but hurts ourselves. The 
‘** point” we give you instock speculation, 
and without charge, is to stick to the te- 
dious occupation from which you would 
so gladly be severed by sudden wealth, 
and not help make the fortunes of some 
schemer whodangles a hook before you. 

The crowning marvel is the great ease of 
the gulling process. It is perennial; it is 
multiform; it is at every hand; it has been 
exposed thousands of times, and is ex- 
posed every day; yet the fool-fishery flour- 
ishes unabated. Do people read ad- 
vertisements? It would sometimes seem 
that they read nothing else in the papers. 
Keep your earnings. Distrust all big 
promises. Walk straight away from who- 
ever offers to sell you anything for less 
than cost, or to give you something for 
nothing; the former means to cheat you, 
and the other one means to get the some- 
thing and give you the nothing. Avoid 
the sharp or the simpleton—he is one or 
the other, or a compound of both—who 
talks to you of cheap insurance or 
who says you shall have your life insured 
for less than half (at the very most) what 
your heirs will receive. Use your head, 
which was mourited on your shoulders to 
think with. Use simple arithmetic, which 
will save you if you allow it. Profit by a 
warning before dear experience has made 
you feel the force of it. 

—- > 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


AFTER a quite long interval, New 
Hampshire begins to be heard from. The 
placid and almost triumphant conclusion 
that the state could get along very well 
without outside insurance capital is broken 
by a heavy run of losses, which more than 
restore the average. In less than five 
months losses of $900,000 have occurred, 
the late fire in Lebanon having added heavi- 
ly to the total. The local Mutuals are said 
to be having a hard time of it, and an in- 
stance is cited—occurring in the town of 
New Boston—in which the local company 
has $7,000 of losses to pay, with only $9,- 
000 of premium notes to draw from. This 
reminds us of the marked difference be- 
tween assessment fire insurance and the 
fixed-premium plan: it is vastly more se- 
vere upon the immediate sufferers by a 
fire to be called upon to help pay their 
own losses forthwith and directly, after 
their occurrence, than to have paid even 
the same amount of money gradually and 
in advance; the difference is that between 
paying while one is upright and flourish- 
ing and being struck after he is ‘‘ down.” 
The town of New Boston not only has this 
‘local ”” insurance on local losses to main- 
ly make good, but has to restore several 
public buildings on which there was no 
insurance at all, An increase of rates 
upon property in villages poorly furnished 
with extinguishment facilities is also an- 
nounced, and grumbling is therefore act- 
ive. The Nashua Telegraph, which thinks 
the public has got the better of the retiring 
companies by getting along easily without 
them, says there is no denying that ‘* our 
home companies, under the lead of the 
old New Hampshire Company, have com- 
bined to advance rates beyond season, 
justice or necessity,” and that ‘‘ the proc- 
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ess is one of extortion, and the legisia- 
ture should provide some means to pre- 
vent it, or at least give the public some 
representation in the fixing of rates.” 

ew would it do to invite the retired 
companies back by repealing the silly law 
that caused their withdrawal? 

+ ea 


INSURANCE NOTE. 


THE Senate at Albany has been both 
hasty and undignified in passing a resolu- 
tion calling for official information con- 
cerning the refusal of the deputy commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts to admit the new 
Liberty insurance company to that state. 
The reasons for refusal may be good, or 
they may not, but at least the discretion 
used is the same as is granted in this state; 
for section second of the act of May 22d, 
1873, provides that the Superintendent 
shall have power to refuse admission to 
any outside company applying for it, when- 
ever the canttal stock of such company 
shall be impaired, ‘‘and also, whenever, 
in his judgment, such refusal to admit 
shall best promote the interests of the 
people of this state.” This is a full grant 
of eseetion, and the state of New York 
cannot consistently object to the use of 
the like discretion elsewhere. To turn out 
the companies of Massachusetts because 
one New York company is_re- 
fused admission, onl be hitting 
our own jacket hardest, in the silly 
game of “lick jacket” which common- 
wealtlis still persist in covering in under 
their laws. The comparatively little re- 
sulting damage is due to the small amount 
of enforcement of retaliatory laws, which 
are as foolish for the state of New York as 
it would be for a florist to throw stones at 
a street boy. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 








J, M, ALLEN, President, 


W,. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


QECU RITY FROM LOSS By. po RGLARY, ROB- 
WO BERY, FIRE OR ACC IDEN 


THE FI DELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN THEIR 
Ew Baer E FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
. 827-81 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL. eeeceeeccuseesese eooseesascccccsses $2,000,000 00 


mpany al 
BURGL ARE PROOF V ‘AU L Ts at prices apne, from 
15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 


ed for Safe Renters. 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 
JOCK. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLE 
tion, including FONDS and STOC . 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE 
SPEC rAL GU ARAN TY, AT THE LOW seer RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


SREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITT ED FORA 
MOD ERATE CHARC 
The Company act as EXECU TORS. ADMINISTRA- 
TORS a GUARDIANS, and REC ‘EIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 
Saepeviions and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 

separate and apart from the assets of the C ompany: 
As additional coco the Company has a ae ial 
Trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
their trust obligations. 


WILLS REC ETAL FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
HOUT CHARGE. 


or ET AEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Mi pees President, and in charge of 
the Trust Departme 
ROBERT ATTERSON, N, Treas. and Sec. 






DIRECTC 
Stephen + Caldwell, “Wittam be Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 
C. A. Griscom, Edward z Steel, 
George F. T —) Thomas Drake, 


Thomas McKean, 
john C, Bullitt, 





THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over 114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,060. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 
of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1838. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy inthe form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 





Five-year Pe- 

riod ending Additions. 
a ee eee NT 
DE MabskGchinciidbentineiwentesicaxnesageesies +» 1,250 539 
iédstihekvctixineceretodsunas eee --. 1,511 89 
senkabaneeate oe «+» 1069 32 
PRkacend acinddouconcssanase +» 1,817 04 
PN Shasdeindedanetedancnces exente «+» 1,818 00 
1885 (two years)...... 588 00 
Post Mortem Dividend 109 00 
ink cxoccinhandckacnieaeenniiaad $7,859 00 
BN HI os0ncedeweuscodncctadaiionensanl 85,000 00 
Wate Chetek POR, « ccccccvccccescce ccesced $12,839 00 
WERE FUR. «vi ccitccccnccetescecseccse 


6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

maitams Tecetved.. .....cccccccccccccces 86,798 35 

Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 


was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 15-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
lith, 1884, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was %7,9%6.4, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


Period ending Additions. 
Bc secnne-cendedsnddecsacacesesiseatatecsseceeses $603 64 
Det diesbonbiadbtencisacnaeansesconevestaensscnne 626 36 
De ccensgiacnensuivncaudedesqnews grrr tet ete esees 526 34 

Ds i encccvcnnccnbensdnsscéeesededs $1,756 34 
PR GE DOIN ob scceciess: scvccnscncscdascecss 6,200 00 

Total amount Teeskved, .0ccccccscevcccscccssss $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance. 

ee $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
ae 86,833,240 13,092,719 28,299,818 
ee 88,212,700 12, ao 38,304,554 
BEE Kee vacesoes 91,529,754 12,275, 33,700,759 
Ne 94,506,498 1 oman 34,760,755 
1882 97,746,363 12,845,592 87,234,458 
re 100,912,245 13,457,928 87,820,597 
BIBS. .ccccce cece 108,585,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
SK cdicgneuesaed 108,431,77 14,768,901 46,548,844 
Ph bdecnneene 114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

a to policy-hold- 
or death 

lat ims, endow- 
ments and pur- 


sed insurances 
and dividends. 


Amount re- 
ceived from 
policy-holders. 





BAIT. . cecccccsece $14,000,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
Bice vcvestisccsenes 13,092,719 83 14,400,062 13 
Pie cancxtccntuncesas 12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
BERD... cccccccccccccece 12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
Dienst raxessatuseent 12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 4 

18,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 

13,850,258 43 18,923,062 19 

14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 

15,634,720 66 13,129,108 74 

$134,840.371 06 $136,427,906 25 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received, 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


New England 


Niutual Life Ins. Co. 


er F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
oe deactaninland! @icial $18,627 1% 
iia. 1383855 39 
Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 8S 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this — 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely 
same premium peretetere charged for whole Life} Pol. 
icies. These yoes icipate in the Annual distri- 
bution of s 4S, a are sapiect to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture ‘law of 1880. 

Cash currender one paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every — cy. 

Pamphlets = natory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
ath Claims paid at once as pen as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Offi 
Absolue security, combined with the largest liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


a forms of Tontine Policies issued. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for both ; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely’ reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates,etc. 
Home Office, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 








CORPORATE 


GUARANTEE, 


FIDELITY AND poate neon DW A COMPANY, 


Cash causa Bae U. 8. Bonds.. 


OADWAY 
Assets Jn. ist, rence Department” 05. 


rtation Companies, "sa retaries and Clerks of Public 


“SURETY SHIP = this Com- 


cident otiget, nat © insestng eqnsect Death or Disabling | Injury. 


Full information as to details, rates, etc obtained on application at Head Office or any of its Agents. 
WH. mM. RICHARDS: Pres't, | JOHN M. CRANE, See’ y, | J. BILLAS, Acst. Sec’y. 
J.8 Stran na _ H. A. Hurlbut, Alex. Mitchell, G. G. s — Hull, T. Moore, Geo 


8. Cos +? as » Ty? 


206 ay Salle St. Philadel hia.—C ia A. Duy, 154 South 4th St. 


St. Clevelan 


i a % DP ». Verm on y > Riker, Wm. M. 


St. Chicago. .—Geo W. Montgomery & Co., 
G. Bentley & Co., 417 Locust 


E, E. CLABE, Gi , a , Agent, Accident Department, New alae New Jersey, Penn, and Conn, 





Are You Interested i in Life Insurance? 





If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 


which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical 


system of life insurance attainable. 


Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Prevident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 


At age 33 Policy No. 13,253 $9 40 
ow 3B “ 13,884 99 6O 
ele. “ “ 18385 112 80 
oe “ “ 13,420 132 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 





CONTINENTAL 


Insurance 


ompany, 


of New York. 


OFFICE, 100 


BROADWAY. 





Statement January lst, 


1887. 


Total Cash Assets - - - - - $5,239,981 28 
i ok andy, gee eae eeeen KeneeeNs $298,278 O9 
Reserve for Inland Marine Losses................2065 0 cesccecccceeees 118,478 21 
Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividends......................... 34,567 52 
RESERVE FOR RE-cINSURANCE...........ccccccccccccccccccccecs 2,383,800 53 
(Of which for Inland Marine $32,950). 
oa acd a Oace sre aca'a aang aU Kadena neawaesanne 30,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1887................ccccccce cece ceeuees 1,374,856 93 
sia ca haniciglkhaaians wack didiaitiglaie Cathie ew um wkend Madan weelee 1,000,000 00 


Cash Assets, as above - - - - - 





$5,239,981 28 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York 
Safety Fund Law, now amount to $1,200,000. 





H.H. LAMPORT, President. 
F.C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PE CK,2dVice-Pres't and Sec’y. 
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JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF BOSTON. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 
SAMUEL ATHERTON, Vice-President. 

CHAS. G. WOOD, Treasurer. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1886....82,878,793 86 
LIABILITIES, 








{atured Endowments, unpaid...........+. $3,607 24 
Death Claims, unpald............s0sseseeseee 897 00 
Death Claims in process of adjustment... 7,741 
Dividends Due, and not called for.......... 16,102 94 
Premiums paid in advance, @tc............ 6,578 13 
Total Liabilities. ...........-seesseeeeeeee $34,951 21 
Premium Reserve, Mass. Standard........ 2,081,459 00 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent...... 262,383 55 
Dividends Paid during 1896. ...........+++++++ $51,722 06 

Endowments Paid during 1886............+. 948 1! 
§ 5,743 65 
131,062 19 
127,077 % 
cove 175,249 28 

ncrease in a)rount of Outstanding Insur- 





ance in 1 5,518,049 00 


If you are in need of additional insurance send to 
the John Hancock your age and the amount and kind 
of policy you desire, and a specimen policy will be 
mailed you. The John Hancock issues as liberal poli- 
cies as any company in the world, and every paltey is 
incontestable after three years. Every policy also has 
a cash surrender value after two years, as provided by 
the Statutes of Massachusetts. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (837 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuory. _ 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
Cenahh CaMheed..ccceccecccceccscccecces $400,000 00 
Ra. cin vesciceticnnncocrsnsias 701,272 67 
Unearned premiums and other 

ns cccaittnne s6cctecsates 








193,165 03 


Ln ee eS sose+M19294,437 70 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy. 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
2! Courtlandt St. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


, MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANOARY 2th. 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the Sist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1986, to 3lst December, 1886......... $5,009,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

FAMMAT, WAG... cccccccccocessccccccoses.ce 1,428,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums..............+++ $5,205,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to Slat December, 1886................ $3,817,199 80 
Losses paid during the same 

Nis dasad scendoida Setines $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

EG worecensvonssnsaves $41,378 15 - 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,289,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

SEtNNGIED BE. cree ccccsecvescocccececcosecce 501,647 §1 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
ES rer Sees) aa 285,254 68 

PRR ac nincctivonecvcvesiscens ceesreieesse $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 188, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN. 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW. FRED'K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JOSIAH O. LO JAMES G. DE FOREST 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D.LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ N.DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLISs, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. MACY EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
C. A. HAND, ANSON W. HARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND 
WILLIAM H. WEBB JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 

ARLES P. BURDETT,IRA BURSLEY 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 
—E 





1,248,984 44 
552,874 22 


$2.01.858 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





Equitable Life Assurance Society 








In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 
over liabilities) ; in PREMIUM INCOME; in the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 
may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of its kind in the world. 


ASSETS, Fanuary rst, 1887, . . 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) . 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,) .. 


» $75,510,472.76 
859,154,597 00 
» + $76,355,875.70 











Surplus, 4% per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, is larger 
than that of any other life assurance company in the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, . 


NEW ASSURANCE, 1886, 
Torat IncomME, 1886, 


Premium Income, I886, . 


. $411,779,098.00 
$7IT,540,203.00 

$79,573,733-19 
. §$76,272,154.02 


. * 


Improvement during the Year. 





Increase of Premium Income,. . . $2,810,475.40 
Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis) $2,493,036.63 
Increase of Assets,. . . . . . . $8,957,085.26 


a 


W, ALEXANDER, Stevetary. 


H. B. HYDE, President.‘ 
J. W. ALEXANDER, V. P. 





OF THE 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW 
JANUARY lst, 1887. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1886.. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886..........sscceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeees 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)............ 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886........ccccccccecccseccceeceeesesesenes 


4,157,786 42 
435,284 18— 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to BAME............6.eceeeeeeeeeeee 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same.. 
Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies. ............cscecceeecseeececeesteceseenees 

Total paid Policy-holders.........cccccccesccsccscces sovesecccssssees $7,027,200 09 
Fawes OnE FO-AASUTAMGGS. «0.00 ccccccccrcccceccccccesccccovcnoceonscsccoct ccc vccocéccasccsocos 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees...............ss05e0+ 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)..............sccceccceseeerenere 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,273 88) 
| eT ee 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 
000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00).......... 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 
Stems 00 OVET GR MIRMIO EP ccc. ccccccccces cosecccecenccccosoccesoescocoeccescnes 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 
WOT TR, Bao ccsscccccccccsccoccscvctescccscbonceeecqqscecodatecccocnsecotetensoe ocenees 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 
DG DARGROE sis osc cccccvcccccccvcccdvessctocscecesesdessesesocconccecccccosceseseocesonse 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887....... 
Market value of securities over cost on Compamy’s bOOKS..............cescceececeeceseeee & 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


YORK. 


yeh $63,512,618 00 


878,161 65—$15,507.906 04 


8,722,502 24—$19,230,408 


$82,743,026 28 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$2,757,035 97 
559,075 01 
4,811,119 11 


2,529,357 57 
528,672 30—$10,923,402 


$71,819,623 48 


$3,085,505 18 
09,522,443 99 
6,839,974 22 


15,228,775 00 
4,450,000 00 


408,619 44 
1,041,666 15 


646,427 14 
161,905 31 
486,497 10—€71,819,623 
8,001,829 





CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 1887 - - 


Appropriated as follows: 

Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887 
I Ti, CII Ws Geb ons id cdecccccccsesisecctccccctcvesconsdoncevesoosst 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 
AmmeRas Gee OE MARNE CROMER BID nic cw cccevccesticcdencecesccscccecsvend: voousses 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies: participating insurance at 4 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 


Sy SE vcccccbasnsuncansasensueebneeeee Gtpebeecean aanusiold $5,125,742 77 
Addition to the Fund during 1886..............006 coccsccssccceccesecceseees 1,320,590 69 
DEDUCT-— myrrery 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

a dase ccccedene ciccastccnvowsccvcasessscenespescatbechics Sikbapedvensaen 267,248 21 


Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1887.........cscececesscccccsescvecesesseencesees : 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance 


$75,421,453 37 


$202,546 43 
855,625 28 
87,£90 70 
9,318 74 


62,525,599 


4,176,425 25 
33,720 72 





Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard) 


Pee eSOCOOOOSOSOOOSCOSIOOOOOO Ter 


$67,340,926 12 
8,080,527 25 








TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 

R. SUYDAM GRANT, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





mium. 
Death Claims Income from Insurance in 
paid. Interest. force. 

1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1,1883, $171,415,097 Jan 
1888, 2,263,092 1888, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1,1885, 229,382,586 Jan 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 
1886, 2,757,035 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1,1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 


$75,421,453 37 

Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), 
From the undivided surplus of $6,0¢0,527.25the Bourd of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 


$15,549,519 53, 


Cash Assets, 


1, 1888, $50,800,396 
1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1, 1885, 59,283,753 
1, 1886, 66,964,821 
1, 1887, 75,491,453 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, $22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294, 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
ROB’T B. COLLINS 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW 
LOOMIs L. WHITE. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 


A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old and Joung. 


THE BLOW-BALL. 
AN OBJECT LESSON. 
BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON, 


A DEAD flower? Nay, 
Why do you call it dead? 
Take it, and softly shake it; 
Where is it fled? 
See the wingéd seeds float away! 
The dandelion’s golden star 
Was perfect for a day, 
But its ghost, the feathery blow-ball 
Holds the promise of Life for aye. 
Here and there and everywhere 
Floating through the sunlit air, 
Each winged seed seeks out its nook 
Near or far. 
And next summer, when you look, 
A bundred yellow dandelions 
The meadow-lands will star; 
And from each of the hundred a hundred 
more 
Will go on increasing, o’er and o’er, 
The life of the one with others will blend 
Life after life—life without end! 


Lo, these things are a parable! 
Look close, read well. 
Like the floating blow-ball seeds 
Winged thoughts and wingéd deeds 
Are wafted from these lives of ours. 
(O so brief are our working hours!) 
Some are dropped in fruitful soil, 
Some are whistled down the wind; 
Good or evil, great or small., 
Not one is left behind. 
When like the withered stalks of flowers 
Crumble into dust 
(As things whose use is over must,) 
These frail and worn-out forms of ours, 
To mix with the dust of our brothers 
Under the dandelion-starréd sod: 
We live again in the lives of others, 
We live again in the life of God. 
The life of the one with others will blend 
Life after life, world without end. 


We are all of us links of an endless chain 
Which starting from God returns again 

A chain with no missing links 

(Whatever your skeptic thinks). 

“*In the Beginning was God, 

Yea, when all cycles are trod 

Rest sure, my soul, that then 

God shall be found at the end: 

The life of all worlds with His own doth 


blend 
Life without end! 
Amen. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
— > ———— 


AN ASSUMED VACATION. 


BY ROSE LATTIMORE ALLING, 


JUNE seemed worn and spiritless. The 
warm air had just enough energy lazily to 
stir the dusty leaves, which hung dejected 
from the trees. 

Dean Wyman felt the influence of the 
day, and he looked languid as he stepped 
from the street-car and walked toward 
home, more slowly than usual. He was 
hot and tired, and was likely to be more 
hot and more tired before the summer was 
over, for all he could see, and, worst of all, 
he had something disagreeable to tell his 
wife. He stopped under the shade of a 
tree and wiped his forehead as he thought 
it over. 

“T’ve got to tell the poor girl,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘there’s no other way.” 

The “ poor girl” evidently had no pre- 
monition of impending evil, for she met 
her husband at the door with a bright 
smile of welcome. 

** Dear old fellow,” she said, waving a 
fan back and forth at him as he hung his 
hat on the rack, ‘‘ how hot and tired you 
look!” 

‘* Dear wife,” he replied, bending fondly 
over her a moment, ‘‘ you look neither, so 
it is all right.” 

‘*No, it isn’t; but come, Dean, there 
really is a breeze across the corner of the 
parlor;” and she dragged him along, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing him 
settle comfortably into a seat, while some 
of the grimness and fatigue disappeared 
from his face as his wife, perched on the 
arm of his chair, still wielded the fan for 
his benefit. 

‘“* Well,” she said, heaving asigh of con- 
tentment, ‘‘ how do you like the sample?’ 

**Sample of what?” he asked. 

“Sample of summer weather—an ad- 
vance sheet, as it were.” 

‘I'd like to send it back expressing my 
disapproval, with a request for a cooler 
variety,” 


: 





‘©Oh, well, never mind, dear,” Mrs. 
Wyman answered, soothingly; ‘‘ we arn’t 
going to let a little thing like the weather 
interfere with our happiness, and besides 
we'll be going away on our blissful vaca- 
tion before long, you know.” 

She was doing her best to smooth out 
the frown from her husband’s forehead, 
and now at her loving words fresh ones 
gathered between his brows. 

‘*Why, Dean, what is the matter? 
What happened to-day at the office?’ she 
asked in surprise. 

Mr. Wyman was aman of courage when 
it came to matters of principle or business, 
but his tender nature shrank to very cow- 
ardice when it became necessary to deny 
his wife the merest trifle. At her question 
he made a pitiful effort to look cheerful as 
he captured her hand, and said: 

** Well, Julie, I've bad news to tell you.” 

‘*T knew something was the matter the 
minute I saw you,” she said, apprehen- 
sively, ‘‘ and I was determined you should 
tell me before supper. Now, what is it?” 

‘* Only this; you will have to take your 
vacation alone this summer; I can’t go.” 
Now the grim look returned with re- 
doubled blackness as he went on: ‘‘ Got a 
letter from Phillips to-day, who says that 
he is no better, and that his physician pos- 
itively orders him to stay abroad until 
fall, so that fixes me at the office like 
sticking-plaster; but then, dear,” he added, 
making a desperate attempt to smile, 
‘** you must go just the same.” 

His wife regarded him seriously a mo- 
ment, as he gently stroked her cheek, then 
a queer look came into her face, but she 
only said, sympathetically: ‘‘Oh, what a 
shame! How mean of Phillips! But can’t 
you leave the business in charge of Ben- 
son ?” 

‘*No, no,” he answered. ‘One of the 
firm must be on hand, and as long as 
Phillips can’t, I must; but Julie, as I said, 
you must go for a month as usual; per- 
haps you could arrange to go with the 
Harrises.” 

If Mr. Wyman had not been occupied in 
making an impatient dive for his handker- 
chief, which had fallen to the floor, he 
might have been surprised to see a great 
wave of amusement, followed by one of 
flooding tenderness, overspread his wife’s 
face; but by the time he had once more 
wiped his brow, he only saw an expression 
of mild perplexity, and heard a smooth 
voice say: 

‘That would be nice. The Harrises 
always go to such pleasant places, too; 
but then, dear, I should miss you. We've 
never been separated since we were mar- 
ried, you know; but then, I suppose,” she 
added, with exasperating resignation, 
‘that sort of thing can’t go on forever; 
our honeymoon, poor old thing, ought to 
be allowed to wane if it wants to.” 


Mr. Wyman _ looked surprised and 
hurt. His wife, however, gave no 
sign of being aware of the effect of 


her words, and continued, with her gaze 
fixed intently on his obstreperous war-lock, 
‘But, dear, what will you do with your- 
self when I am gone?” 

“TI? Oh, I'll get on somehow,” he replied, 
with unsuccessfully disguised pathos. 

‘“‘But won't you be lonesome? And won’t 
you blame me a bit for leaving you?’ she 
asked sweetly. 

“No, dear, I won't blame you. I must 
say that I don’t feel particularly hilarious 
about having to stay in town myself, but 
that is no reason why my little wife 
should roast too; and lots of fellows keep 
at work while their wives are off—I guess 
I shall stand it somehow.” 

His tone was now decidedly dreary. Still 
this hard-hearted woman took no notice, 
but persisted in tinkling her little plans in 
his tired ears, suggesting gayly that they 
might walk around to the Harrises’ that 
very evening, that he must be sure to 
make Jane cook him just what he liked 
best in her absence, and so, on and on, un- 
til the gloom so deepened on the poor fel- 
low’s eyes, although he gently stroked her 
hand and forced his lips to smile assent, 
that she suddenly dropped her head on his 
shoulder, and burst into laughter, which 
finally ended in a hysterical sob. 

‘‘Why, Julie ! Julie!” he exclaimed, try- 
ing to detach her so that he might see her 
face, ‘‘what in the world is it?” 

Julie refused to be detached, but screwed 





her head farther in, as she whispered be- 
tween sobs, ‘“‘You’ve nearly broken my 
heart!” Then she as unexpectedly sat 
erect, seized his handkerchief, wiped her 
eyes, saying, as a rush of smiles broke 
through her tears: ‘‘Yes, Dean Wyman, 
you nearly broke my heart; but I think I 
have had my revenge.” 

‘*I broke your heart!” he repeated, still 
mystified. 

‘* Yes, you did. Did you really suppose 
for one single little bit of a minute that I'd 
go gallivanting off to some lovely, cool 
place, leaving you here in the hot city to 
work alone?” 

‘* Why, why ye—s,” he stammered. 

‘*Oh, oh, Dean!” and her voice qua- 
vered again; ‘‘ that’s the very cruelest 
thing you everdid. But Idon’tcare,I got 
even with you, anyway, for I made you 
think I'd do it!” and Mrs. Wyman laughed 
with savage glee. 

‘But, my dear, you are not to blame for 
my having to stay, and you need the 
change; really I think you ought ”— 

** Dean, will you stop?” she interrupted, 
reprovingly. ‘‘ Oh, you precious goose! 
What kind of a wife do you think I am? 
You say lots of women doit. When I get 
to be ‘ lots of women’ I'll do it too, and 
when you get to be ‘ lots of fellows’ I shall 
be only too glad to get away from you.” 

While she poured out this torrent of 
loving reproof, the offender sat wrestling 
with two distinct emotions. In his mind 
he was determined that she should go, in 
his heart he longed for her to stay, but he 
must not be selfish, she was a devoted 
wife, and he must not let her sacrifice her- 
self too far for his sake; no, he would in- 
sist, really it was absurd for her to stay 
cooped up just because he must; he opened 
his mouth to give these noble resolutions 
utterance, but a soft palm smothered his 
magnanimity, and a merry voice said: 
‘*Not another word. Where thou stayest 
I will stay. Once for all, I will not go 
oneinch. Wild horses couldn’t drag me 
away from you, unless I were ill, which 
I’m not. So there!” 

With one long look into her happy, de- 
termined face, Mr. Wyman gave up the 
fight. 

‘*T tell you what, Julie,” he said, as they 
went in to dinner, ‘‘ you are a wife worth 
having. While I was willing, if not anx- 
ious, I must admit that there was a lump 
in my throat at the thought of it, and 
now I feel that I have you back from an 
actual absence.” 

Despite the continued sultriness of the 
day, the shades of evening failing to bring 
respite, Mr. and Mrs. Wyman partook of 
their soup as though positively exhilar- 
ated by the mountains and soothed by the 
sea; and although the thermometer might 
have disproved the statement, yet he in- 
sisted that it wasn’t half as hot as it had 
been an hour before, while she retorted 
that she herself thought that it had been 
decidedly chilly, and was only getting 
nice and warm again. 

Maggie wondered what her ridiculous 
master and mistress saw in such nonsense 
to laugh at, but gave up finding out, as 
she had done concerning many other 
problems about these two. 

And when “‘ thesetwo” had returned 
to the parlor and the subject of disturb- 
ance, they werein a truly cheerful mood, 
he enjoying that peculiar satisfaction of 
having had a magnanimous offer refused, 
and she that higher joy of having had 
one accepted. 

Once or twice in their discussion of the 
matter was Mr. Wyman moved to renew 
his remonstrance; but each attempt was 
promptly silenced. 

When Maggie had come into light the 
gas, and they were again alone, he drew 
nearer the light, and soon that curious and 
complete absorption of the great mascu- 
line intellect withthe poor trivialities of 
the feeble evening paper was in full force, 
while his wife remained in the dusky cor- 
ner, also doing nothing, but without any 
ostentation of being engaged with weighty 
affairs of state. 

‘* Dean,” came accompanied by a little 
laugh, from the corner, ‘‘ why don’t you 
read me the choice bits?” 

‘* Well,” came abstractedly from the 
vicinity of the light, ‘‘let me see,” turning 
the paper over—‘‘let me see—another fool 
gone through the whirlpool at Niagara”— 





‘* That’s capital; such a nice clean way 
to get rid of them,” came from the 
corner. 

‘* Ah,” from the light, ‘ here’s some- 
thing especially interesting to us. ‘ Pre- 
parations for the July influx of guests at 
the various summer resorts.’” 

‘* Does it say that each and every genial 
host has refurnished his sumptuous house 
—has unparalleled drainage and unequaled 
accommodations ?” 

** Yes, of course. Do you know, Julie, 
now that we have decided (per force) to 
stay at home, how idiotic it seems to leave 
one’s comfortable home for some un- 
comfortable place, and a raft of disagree- 
able people, doesn’t it ?” 

‘* Why yes, now I think of it,” and Mrs. 
Wyman looked interested. ‘I really 
wonder what we did it for!” and she sat 
up very straight. ‘‘ Dean, I’ve an idea!” 

‘*Oh, don’t; it’s so warm,” expostulated 
Mr. Wyman. 

His wife changed her seat so that she 
could just reach the paper, which she 
adroitly sent flying under the sofa. 

‘*Now, dear,” she said, briskly, ‘‘ you 
must give me your undivided attention.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” he answered, with great 
meekness. 

** You must tell me exactly what you go 
away for every summer. Begin; what 
most?” 

He rolled up his eyes and looked vacantly 
at the ceiling a moment. 

‘Why, for the change, of course.” 

‘*But what kind of change?’ 
asked. 

‘* Well, the change in habits—in hours 
and eating and thought—why the change, 
you know.” 

‘**Change in habits, hours, eating, 
thought,’ ” she repeated, ‘‘ and what else ?” 

Mr. Wyman was always a good soul 
about gratifying his wife in her most 
fantastic notions, so he dutifully pro- 
ceeded: 

‘Hum, well, it is a rest to forget 
business, and to re-localize mental and 
muscular activity ” he said, triumphantly. 

‘*TIs that sentence vriginal, my dear?” 
she asked, mildly. 

**No; quoted. But to translate, I mean 
to read novels, and to boat or ride or 
climb.” 

**Oh, what else ?” 

** Arn’t those reasons enough for not 
staying around a little, hot office all 
summer, I should like to know?’ he 
asked. 

Mrs. Wyman laughed softly. ‘‘ Now 
I'll give my reasons,” she said, riveting 
her gaze on the chandelier: 

‘* First, I like to have to get all my sew- 
ing done by a given date. In housekeep- 
ing and dressmaking there is nothing like 
working up to a certain time. Next, I 
like not to know what ’'m going to have 
for dinner. I also like change of scene; 
but I chiefly like getting home again.” 

**Oh, yes,” her husband laughed; ‘I 
ought to have added that.” Evidently he 
had abandoned all hope of another peace- 
ful season with the beloved paper, and 
stretched himself out on the lounge in 
virtuous resignation, to his wife’s further 
pleasure. 

‘* Be patient,” she urged, propping up a 


she 


book to keep the light from his eyes, ‘‘ for 


I really have a beautiful idea; just wait.” 

He clasped his hands under his head 
and assured her he was waiting. He ex- 
pected to wait all summer. 

‘Dean, how much did our vacation 
cost us last year ?” 

‘* Between three and four hundred dol- 
lars, I believe. Why?” 

**So much? Ah!” 

She dropped her chin into her hand 
and was silent so long that her husband 
was reaching asurreptitious hand for his 
paper when she looked up suddenly and 
said: ‘‘ Dean, I wish you had more im- 
agination.” 

“SodolI. If I had, I’d imagine Phillips 
arriving to-morrow. and saying, as he 
patted me on my back, ‘Off with you Wy- 
man, old fellow, you’ve had a hard pull of 
it without me solong, now it’s your turn 
to rest; stay as long as you please, I’m full 
of energy,and strong asan ox’—yes, Julie, 
Ido wish I had a little more imagina- 
tion!” 

His wife sighed. She had a very con- 
venient source of pleasure in this direc- 
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tion, having from girlhood indulged her- 
self in all sorts of imaginary journeys, ex- 
ploits and possessions. She had just 
been recalling to her own mind how once 
she had relieved the monotony of a visit to 
an aged aunt, by descending to the parlor 
regularly each day, in a flutter of ex- 
citement to meet an imaginary caller, of 
course conducting both sides of the con- 
versation with these phantom visitors her- 
self. Instead of weakening her practical 
common-sense, such pleasing little farces 
seemed only to help her wrest some juice 
of enjoyment out of those dry episodes 
which others might call misfortunes. 
They had been married long enough for 
Mr. Wyman to have some faith in her 
happy employment of this power, so he 
remarked, as he saw her still abstracted in 
some pleasant flight of memory or fancy: 

‘*Well, what would you like to have me 
imagine now, little girl?” 

“Tl tell you in a moment, but my point 
is just here,you and I, Dean Wyman, have 
a chance to do one of two things; we can 
mope around here all summer, groaning 
in spirit, because we cannot get away, or 
we can ‘assume a virtue if we have it not,’ 
we can—but there goes the bell! Oh, it’s 
the Harrises, I know Kittie’s voice—How 
do you do? I might have known that only 
very old friends would have affection 
enough to come on such a warm even- 
ing. Sit here, Kittie, this chair is nice 
and low.” 

‘*Oh,” sighed Mrs. Harris, sinking into 
the offered seat, ‘‘ hasn’t it been a warm 
day! What have you been doing to keep 
cool, Julie?” 

‘*Hunting carpet-bugs,” laughed Mrs. 
Wyman; ‘‘and I really was so busy that 
I hadn’t time to feel warm until Dean 
came home so hot that I suddenly became 
aware of the weather.” 

Then followed some desultory chat until 
Mrs. Wyman skillfully introduced the sub- 
ject of a summer vacation. 

The Harrises enlarged upon. their plans 
and their decision to try a new place this 
year; for, as Mr. Harris remarked, not 
that they were tired of the White Moun- 
tains in general, but only tired of the 
monotony of being waked at exactly five 
in the morning by the women scrubbing 
off the piazzas. 

** And,” Mrs. Harris added, ‘‘ you know 
changing hotels is like changing servants, 
you get a new set of faults.” 

‘And, perhaps,” suggested Mr. Wy- 
man, ‘‘ at the next place the piazzas may 
be scrubbed at half after four, which will 
be a pleasant variation, I’m sure.” 

‘“*True,” Mr. Harris assented; ‘‘ but 
really, Wyman, this is a serious subject, 
and it was to talk the matter over that we 
came around; the warm day made us 
think it about time to make definite 
plans. Where are you thinking of going, 
or haven’t you yet decided ?” 

Before Mr. Wyman had time to open 
his mouth to pour out his dolorous tale, 
his wife spoke up cheerfully: 

‘*Oh, yes; we’ve quite decided, and on 
such a nice place, too!” 

Of course both visitors wanted to know 
where, and after flashing one look at her 
husband, which, in some mysterious way, 
conveyed to him a distinct warning to 
keep still and brace himself for anything 
unexpected she might say, she went se- 
renely on to describe the haven of com- 
fort and even luxury in which they would 
spend their vacation. 

‘** Yes,” she continued, heaving a depre- 
catory sign, ‘‘I’m afraid we shall seem 
extravagant to our friends, but we are 
tired of hotel fare and accommodations, 
and have taken a house, a whole house! 
Yes, indeed we have. I knew you'd be 
surprised! And wait until I describe the 
elegance in which we shall roll. In the 
first place the house itself is furnished in 
the most ideal way, cool mattings, and 
crisp chintzes and lovely spring beds, 
tipping neither toward the middle nor the 
sides, hot and cold water, and no beef- 
ham-tongue-lamb girl to slam things 
down on the table, but a nicely trained 
cook and waitress to prepare and serve 
things just as we like them best !” 

* Mr. Wyman surveyed her with a blank, 
infantile look, but she avoided his eyes, 
and gave her attention to Mrs. Harris 
who was saying: ‘‘Oh, how perfectly 
charming !” 








‘* That sounds too good to be true,” said 
Mr. Harris; ‘‘ but what is there to do?” 

‘**To do?” repeated Mrs. Wyman, ‘Oh, 
a great many thing—we shall be kept 
quite busy, I assure you.” 

‘‘That’s encouraging,” broke in Mrs. 
Harris, ‘‘for usually the ennui of sum- 
mer resorts is terrific.” 

And Mrs. Wyman resumed, ‘‘ There are 
late breakfasts, and lying in hammocks, 
and splendid horses for riding, if the gen- 
tlemen wish,and lovely drives, and boating 
and bathing, and the mail delivered three 
times a day, and congenial society—very,” 
sliding a mischievous glance toward her 
husband; ‘‘ but,” she went on, giving no 
time for comment, ‘‘I must admit that 
the view is nothing remarkable, and that 
it is a rather quiet place, as very few peo- 
ple go there.” 

‘*Bother the people!” ejaculated Mr. 
Harris. 

** And I'd willingly omit the view for 
such comforts as those,” said Mrs. Harris. 
‘*But do tell us where you found such a 
heavenly place?” 

Mrs. Wyman, however, was just then 
unable to tell, for she had gone off into 
peals of laughter, in which, finally, her 
husband joined. 

“Oh!” she said, wiping her eyes. 
“Why, right here! In our very own 
home! There!” turning to her husband, 
‘you see what a little imagination will 
do. They thought it a charming place 
just because I put it in a new light.” 

When full explanations had been made, 
Mrs. Harris could not be persuaded that 
some base deceit had not been practiced 
on her. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Kittie,” Mrs. Wy- 
man insisted. ‘‘I did not say a word that 
was not true in describing the attractions 
of home.” 

‘But the matting and chintz hang- 
ings?” glancing at the rich rugs and heavy 
portiéres. 

** Come in July, and you'll see.” 

‘* Oh, well, then, the boating and rid- 
ing?” Mrs. Harris persisted. 

‘*T would like to know what is easier 
than to go down to the wharf, and get 
on to a steamer, or up the river and take a 
row, or over to the livery for a horse and 
carriage ?” 

‘* Well,” admitted Mrs. Harris, with a 
reluctant air, ‘‘ you are a witch, and cer- 

tainly made an attractive picture of it. 
I'm half tempted to stay at home myself. 
But, see here, my dear, why don’t you 
come along with us? Do! that would be 
lovely!” 

Mrs. Wyman cast on her husband a 
beaming look, as she answered, merrily: 

‘*Thank you for asking me, Kittie, but 
do you know, I’m quite in love with my 
plan, and wouldn’t miss the chance of 
seeing what virtue I can get out of this 
summer’s necessity for anything.” 

When these guests had finally departed, 
and they were again alone, they looked 
at each other and laughed. 

‘* Mrs, Harris was right,” he said. ‘‘ You 
are a witch, and almost cast the spell of 
your arts over me. It sounded beautiful.” 

‘There is no trick about it,” she insisted, 
laying hold of the lapels of his coat, as 
though to hold him to her conviction, 

‘* Well, that was an imposing list of at- 
tractions,” he laughed. ‘‘Let me see, I 
was going to ask to have one or two points 
elucidated. Ah, yes! the ‘ bathing’; where 
does that come in?” 

‘* Tub, my innocent! water the right 
temperature, plenty of towels, and no 
sand on your feet!” 

He admitted that he was indeed a great 
dolt, while his wife continued: 

‘‘First I want to know if you are willing 
to assume a vacation if you have it not, 
and if you will agree to spend on recrea- 
tion and pleasure, and change about as 
much as you did last summer?” 

‘Certainly, both. I believe you are 
right; it never occured to me that our 
woes might be mitigated by bringing the 
mountain to Mohammed,so I will not only 
pay you cash down to-morrow as much as 
we spent last year, but will pledge you my 
hearty co-operation in whatever plans 
you may make.” 

‘* Then we could do most of it without 
the money!” she cried. 

And it is true that two people who thor- 
oughly love each other, and who, besides, 





have that rare ability of spreading a glam- 
our over the commonplace, of triumphing 
over dust and ashes, of mixing that ingre- 
dient of gayety into hours otherwise dull 
and spiritless, can be happy with very 
little else than their stock-in-trade. 

Mrs. Wyman was in her element. 
Never before had she entered into a con- 
spiracy (with themselves as victims) with 
so enthusiastic a comrade as her hitherto 
matter-of-fact husband promised to be. 
Since the early days of her acquaintance 
with him she had been trying to induce 
him to infuse a spirit of holiday mirth 
into sober work-day grind, and now his 
sudden and complete espousal of her sum- 
mer scheme, quite exceeded her wildest 
hopes. 

Many and long and full of laughter 
were the discussions as to when to begin 
and how to spend this pseudo-vacation of 
theirs. 

Mrs. Wyman remarked that they never 
before had been so free to go when they 
pleased; and Mr. Wyman supposed it 
would not be necessary to telegraph for 
rooms and other absurdities. 

After more planning and changing of 
plans than would have been necessary in 
arranging a journey to the antipodes, it 
was finally agreed that they were to set 
the machinery of their scheme in motion 
on the tenth of July; that from that date 
they were to put on a mental holiday 
garb, that Mr. Wyman was to cut down 
his office hours as much as possible, that 
they were to breakfast late and leisurely, 
that they were to meet at a restaurant late 
in the afternoon for dinner, and that they 
were to devote the long evenings to such 
revelry and change as two determined and 
festive spirits could devise. 

During the two weeks previous to their 
departure—‘‘from the accustomed rou- 
tine,” as Mrs. Wyman always added, sotio 
voce, there was a lively sense of prepara- 
tion at No. 42 Evergreen Street, quite like 
former years. Andsoit was that, when 
Mr, Wyman ran up the steps of his house 
on the ninth of July, he found his wife 
looking tired and hot. 

‘** Ho, ho!” he said, ‘‘ I thought we were 
going to omit heat and fatigue from the 
program!” 

‘*Ha, ha!” she retorted, untying her 
apron-strings, ‘‘so we are, beginning to- 
morrow! But, Dean, you must remember 
how much there is to be done in getting 
ready to be gone so long—no, no, not in 
there to-night,” pulling him away from 
the library door. ‘‘ Come out on the ver- 
anda.” 

‘* Well,” he remarked, settling himself; 
‘*so you think you will be quite ready to 
start to-morrow, little woman?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, with a sigh; ‘‘ my 
sewing is all done, I have basted ruching 
in all my dresses, and to-morrow the 
house will be ready to leave to the carpet- 
bugs, and I shall be ready to take the 
earliest train.” 

‘*T had expected to go by balloon, my- 
self,” he interrupted. 

“Or by a flight of fancy,” she added; 
‘‘and, Dean, I have all the regulation 
feelings previous to a bona-fide journey; 
I’m tired hurrying to get things done, 
I’ve had all the medicine bottles refilled, 
I’ve bought quantities of all sorts of 
toilet articles—where are you going?” 

Mr. Wyman had made a sudden bolt to 
the hall, in a moment returning armed 
with two packages which he proceeded to 
undo. 

“‘T also am ready to depart from civil- 
ized regions!” he exclaimed, displaying a 
great pile of cambric neckties. ‘‘ And 
here,” he said, disclosing the contents of 
the other parcel, ‘‘ are a lot of novels with 
which to engage my vacant mind during 
our vacation at ”— 

‘* No, our stay!” she corrected, applaud- 
ing with delight her promising pupil in 
the art of make-believe. 

‘“Yes, yes, during our stay; stay is 
good! And it is all arranged that I am 
not to reach the office until ten in the 
morning, leaving at five in the afternoon.” 

‘* Poor fellow, I’m sorry you have to go 
at all. That’s the fly in my ointment,” 
Mrs. Wyman said, regretfully. 

‘* Oh, but we are to have so much more 
ointment than usual that we shall forget 








all about the fly, you know,” he replied, 
smiling. 





““Why, Dean, you are going to out- 
herod Herod!” his wife cried. ‘‘ But, my 
dear husband, that is just exactly what 
you must do, forget’ the fly! When you 
come home you must forget every word 
about business, you mustn’t even remem- 
ber what your business is!” 

‘*No ma’am,” he assented, meekly. 
‘*Come,” she said, rising, ‘‘ dinner is 
ready, and it is the last one you will get 
at home for ever so long. Jane also goes 
on her vacation to-morrow.” 

It was evident that Mr. Wyman had re- 
solved, at whatever cost, to dance gayly to 
any tune which his wife chose to pipe; 
and it was in this docile frame of mind 
that he awoke next morning and asked, 
drowsily, ‘‘ Are we here or there?” 

‘* There,” his wife answered, with de- 
cision. 

‘Oh! Whattime do you suppose they 
have breakfast? Did you.think to in- 
quire?” 

‘* Not until nine o’clock.” 

‘* Beautiful! And can I sleep an hour 
longer ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘*T like this place. Wish we’d come here 
before,” and he dozed off into sleep much 
more peaceful than any he had ever en- 
joyed at mountain or sea-shore after seven 
o'clock in the morning. 

‘*Put on one of your new ties, Dean,” 
Mrs. Wyman called back, as, two hours 
later, she ran down-stairs to put a finish- 
ing touch to the “‘ view,” as she called cer- 
tain arrangements of hers. 

When Mr. Wyman also descended, he 
heard a dulcet voice from the library cail 
out: 

‘‘Here, Dean, come and stand in the 
doorway. I think the scenery is best from 
that point.” 

He came and stood in the doorway, and 
said: ‘‘ My Goodness !” 

The prospect presented a general im- 
pression of the coolness of green and the 
cleanness of white produced by a tea- 
green matting and white rugs; by dainty, 
crisp hangings at doors and bookcases 
and mantels, while at the windows awn- 
ings shut out the glare of the July light, 
and window-gardens of graceful, dripping 
plants screened out of sight the dusty 
street. 

‘* Well?” remarked the Druid of the 
bower, who lay in mock languor in a 
hammock, which swung from the win- 
dow-frame to door-post—‘‘ well ?” 

‘* Well, where am I?” 

‘““Why, there, of course,” she said, 
laughing, as she stood erect before him, 
puffing out the drapery of her airy dress. 

‘* Yes, yes, lkeep forgetting,” he said, 
rubbing his dazed forehead. 

** But do you like the view?” she in- 
sisted. 

‘*Like it! I should say so! Really, 
dear, it is the prettiest thing I ever saw. 
I shall write back home that the surround- 
ings of our retreat have all the coolness 
of mountain dells and all the peace of 
country meadows.” 

‘*And don’t the curtains remind you 
of sea-weed?” Mrs. Wyman asked, shak- 
ing one to set all the tassels on the edge 
swinging. 

‘Exactly, without smelling of low tide 
and old fish,” he enthusiastically declared. 
‘* But what in the world are they ?” 

‘** Nothing but printed cotton crépe, fif- 
teen cents a yard, and the tassels are 
made out of carpet thread.” 

** Julie, you are a genius!” 

‘No, I’m not. I only read my art journal 
and poke about the shops; and these white 
rugs cost only three dollars, and those 
remarkable portiéres are nothing but com- 
mon sheeting.” 

‘*But that mysterious affair over the 
cream-color ?” 

**Oh, that’s my greatest triumph. It’s 
an old fish-net dyed that adorable green 
(ten cents a package) and appliquéd on.” 

** Ah, yes, of course.” 

‘*Yes, and observe this lovely chintz on 
the furniture. And wasn’t ita good idea 
not to have all the chairs covered alike, @ 
la hotel parlor? Don’t you like the effect, 
Dean ?” 

“It’s fascinating! We can never de- 
scend to our heavy curtains and other 
artistic atrocities again,” he said, admir- 





ing everything. * 
His wife smiled with satisfaction, know- 
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ing well enough that the first chilling 
winds of autumn would make these airy 
apartments seem as bleak as the deserted 
resorts from which they would pretend to 
have come. 

“Tl tell you all about it later,” she 
said, interrupting his tour of inspection. 
‘* Now get in the hammock. Arn’t these 
pillows pretty? Nothing but silesia. Here 
is the morning paper, I will go and tell 
the head waiter that we wish breakfast.” 

‘*Yes, yes,” assented Mr. Wyman, 
hunching his shoulders into a comfort- 
able position. 

He was proceeding to read the tele- 
graphic column, when his wife reappeared 
in the doorway, saying : ‘‘ Oh, I forgot to 
tell you that you needn’t fee the waitress 
at our table. I have attended to that; and 
her name is Maggie.” 

‘Yes, I’m glad you told me, it is well 
to slip into the ways of a new place as 
soon as possible; but see here!” glancing 
at the date at the head of the sheet, ‘‘ this 
is Tuesday’s paper !” 

‘Well, what of that?” she asked serene- 
ly. You didn’t expect to-day’s paper so 
far away from home!” 

‘“‘Oh, I keep forgetting,” he groaned; 
but, brightening, he added: ‘‘I thought 
one of the perquisites of this place was to 
be the advantages of civilization, and cer- 
tainly a morning paper ought to accom- 
pany such bathing accommodations, hey?” 

Mrs. Wyman slowly and smilingly pro- 
duced the news up to date from behind a 
jar. 
‘I thought I'd just prick you with one 
of the thorns of real absence,” she said. 
‘‘T had half a mind to make you sleep in 
the closet last night.” 

** See here, little girl,” her husband re- 
marked, ‘‘ you needn’t rub it into me so. 
I haven't said a word, haveI? I’m com- 
pletely possessed by your idea, and noth- 
ing could induce me to descend to the 
level of the stern actualities again.” 

Delicious as had been this first perfume 
of the ointment, when Mr. Wyland, after 
the daintiest possible breakfast, turned 
away from the meadow-like spaces of his 
own parlor, and prepared for the dusty 
highway, his reluctant senses were 
mainly aware of the fly. Business was 
business despite the sweet chicanery of 
love—but he wouldn’t let Julie feel sorry 
for him, and wasn’t she coming to see 
him off? Ah, yes, there she was tripping 
gayly down-stairs with a wonderful hat 
on—the coolest thing! all white lilacs and 
white ribbon. 

** Yes,” she said, in answer to his admir- 
ing scrutiny. ‘‘I thought it would look 
equally well against the green side of a 
mountain or the blue of the ocean 
wave.” 

“Or,” he added, ‘‘the wall paper of 
your own hall!” 

‘Exactly; or against the gray of your 
coat, for I'm going a little way with 
you.” 

“That’s nice for me—but, candidly, I ad- 
vise you to stay in and listen to the mur- 
mur of the pines.” 

‘No, sir, ’'m going part way with you 
every morning, and you are not going to 
have the nervous strain of hurrying for a 
receding car, nor of waiting impatiently 
for one approaching, but you are going tc 
saunter along as though without a desti- 
nation.” 

** What, and not think about business!” 

‘Of course not. That will be the most 
valuable part of our vacation. You are 
to ‘ relocalize mental activity,’ you know,” 
she said, aiming a mischievous glance at 
him from under the nodding lilacs. 

‘Why, what shall I think avout, I'd 
be pleased to know,” he inquired. 

‘* Dean,” Mrs. Wyman said, with great 
severity of tone, ‘ tell me what kind of 
clouds are in the sky at this very minute 
—don’t look, just tell.” 

‘* Well—it’s a sort of mackerel sky,” he 
answered, cautiously. 

‘Now I’ve caught you! There isn’ta 
sign of acloud of any kind. A perfectly 
clear blue is shining above us, and you 
never knewit. There is one thing for you 
to relocalize on, the sky, and the trees, and 
the queer people you meet.” 

He did not answer, for he was wonder- 
ing what would become of the country if 
women managed the finances; soshe went 
on; 





“« And you say that the man who plans 
gets ahead of the man who doesn’t, and I 
say that the man who plans from morn- 
ing till night often finds himself worn 
out, breathless, spiritless, but ahead of 
that happier other fellow who sits, perhaps 
with emptier pockets, resting on the fence 
a bit, while he swings his heels and whis- 
tles a gay little tune. Oh, Dean, dear Dean, 
let’s ‘ live as long as we go along ’!” 

Just at this affecting juncture they be- 
came separated in turning out for a baby- 
carriage. 

‘* Yes,” she continued, when they had 
again fallen into step, ‘‘it is at present your 
duty to commune with Nature instead of 
figures; that’s what we go away for, and 
let’s begin right here at this fruit-stani. 
What will you take for your lunch to-day?” 

When their purchases were made, Mrs. 
Wyman said: ‘‘ Now stroll down to the 
office while I stroll home, and very soon it 
will be five o’clock; and then I’ll call for 
you to go to Clermont’s for dinner. Good- 
by; remember that we are not only happy 
but gay!” 

They gave each other a look much bet- 
ter than gay; he raised his hat, she twirled 
her parasol, and the first day of the ex- 
periment was successfully begun. 

Mrs. Wyman had only one more act left 
in her little comedy of surprises. On this 
the curtain rose at a few moment’s after 
five that afternoon. She had presented 
herself at her husband’s office to assist 
during the surgical operation necessary in 
detaching him from his desk, and they 
had at last finished their dinner at the 
restaurant, the attendant delay and gen- 
eral unsatisfactoriness of which pleasantly 
reminded them of the dinners of former 
summers, and had reached the pavement, 
when she suddenly left his side and calm- 
ly seated herself in a phaeton, which 
stood by the curb-stone. Taking the reins 
from the man who had been holding the 
horses, she said, laughing: 

“Come, it’s all right, get in, and do let 
down your eyebrows; they have been in 
the gable all day.” 

Mr. Wyman obeyed in mute surprise; 
and as they sped gayly up town and out of 
town and along lovely country roads, and 
past fields fragrant with new-mown hay, 
she explained that the horse and carriage 
belonged to Kittie Harris, who was only 
too glad to have her use them, instead of 
letting the horse get fat and lazy at the 
boarding-stable; and that the only expense 
was the small sum to be paid the man for 
bringing the carriage around as it was 
wanted. 

When they had returned through the 
gently falling dusk and cool of evening, 
and had lunched, like two happy children, 
in the pantry, and, finally, when Mr. Wy- 
man lay in the hammock deep in a novel, 
Mrs. Wyman looked up from the pages ot 
hers and said: 

“Sir, what's your business?” 

‘*Madam,” he answered, ‘‘I am one of a 
firm of two architects, who are at present 
engaged in builuing a colossal custle in 
Spain.” 

‘* Ah; are the foundations on rock or 
sand?” 

‘*Rock!” he answered, emphatically. 

‘*Yes; well, is the castle going to bea 
success?” 

‘* As I have the utmost faith in the 
other fellow, and as I mean to do my 
vest, I think 1t will.” 

‘hen 1 know itis bound to be a suc- 
cess,” she laughed, ‘‘for I adore your 
partner’s partner—bless you! Well, go on 
with your poox, I Just wanied to know ii 
you had forgotten tne fly.” 

** What tly?” he askeu, mendaciously. 

His wife smiled a sweet smile of ap- 
proval, aud both relapseu invo their boouws 
anu happy silence. 

The second week brought more recrea- 
tion, more merriment, and a joke. Mr. 
Wyman begged to be released from the 
restaurant arrangement, but bis wite was 
unrelenting. She reminded him that the 
tare was much better than any they had 
enjoyed during other vacations. He re- 
luctantly admitted the truth of the state- 
ment, and burst out: 

‘* Well, Julie, the truth is that I’m eman- 
cipated from former fallacies, for which 
you are responsible, and now that Jane 
has had her vacation I want to go home 
to my dinners,” 





So it was agréed that when the *week 
was up they should dine in decency and 
order at their own dainty board. 

The third week brought more rest, more 
frolic, and another joke. 

One afternoon, similar in heat to the 
one on which these uneventful adventures 
opened, Mr. Wyman again stopped under 
the shade of a tree to wipe his brow. On 
this occasion his face was as broad as it 
had been long before. Hehad been walk- 
ing rapidly against the express commands 
of his wife, but he was in a hurry to get 
home, for he had something to tell the 
dear girl, and he wondered how she 
would take it. 

When he mounted the steps she ap- 
peared, as formerly, the picture of fresh- 
ness. This time she waved not a fan, but 
her hands before him, after the mysterious 
manner of mesmeric performers. 

‘‘Now,” she said, when she had exe- 
cuted an intricate series of gestures--‘‘now, 
Dean, what is your business ?” 

Dean laughed. He was used to this 
pretty trick of hers by this time, but 
nevertheless he laughed with fresh relish 
as he answered: 

‘* Haven't any, ma’am, am out of a job 
—am a gentleman tramp!” 

He drew her into the library, or the 
‘‘country,” as they now called it, and 
when he had settled himself beside her on 
the sofa, he looked about the room with 
an expression of curious interest. It cer- 
tainly was a dainty and inviting retreat. 
He observed that the daisies and grasses 
they had gathered the evening before 
looked quite as attractive leaning from a 
tall yellow jar as standing about in the 
cow-pasture; how comfortable and cool 
the lounge looked with its crisp, sage- 
green linen cover and its pile of delicate- 
hued pillows; how—but a piece of ice 
melting and slipping from the neck of a 
pretty pitcher farther into the water re- 
called his attention. 

“Well,” said his wife tentatively— 
“‘well, what? There’s something on your 
mind,” 

‘Yes, my mind has been so utterly 
blank of late that I supposed you'd notice 
the least speck” of a thought. Well, do 
you remember the night you were lament- 
ing my lack of imagination, and I said 
that if I had more I'd imagine Phillips 
walking into the office and telling me to 
be off ?” 

‘* Yes, I remember.” 

‘‘ Well, just that thing happened to- 
day!” 

‘* What do you mean, that you imagined 
it?” 

‘*No. He really did, flesh and bones.” 

Mrs. Wyman stared in speechless amaze- 
ment, 

* Yes, Phillips is home, although I 
doubted my own senses at first. I didn’t 
know but that, through your influence, 
I had permanently undermined my imag- 
ination; but there he was as natural as 
life.” 

‘*Ts he all well?’ she asked. 

‘* No, and that’s the joke of it! He had 
to go to Europe and waste a lot of money 
and time finding out what I found out by 
going to my witeand 42 Evergreen Street. 
yes,” he went on, getting excited, ‘‘ Phil- 
lips just got worse and worse; he fumed 
avout his enforced idleness, he tumed 
about everything, and finally in despcra- 
tion he cut loose from his doctor in Faris, 
who had prescribed another three-montis’ 
rest, and went to another in London, who 
told him that the one thing killing him no 
physician on earth could cure, that he was 
just throwing away his time and money 


uanging around baths and bottles, and 
tual tue One thing for him to do was to 
stép Worrying, to stop living on his nerves, 
with no tule Lor enjoyment.” 

But Mrs. Wyman seemeu to have lost her 
interest in Piillips’s nerves. Mrs. Wyman 
was leaning back, with a band on either 
side of her pretty waist, and giving vent 
to one long peal of laughter. 

**1 teil you what, Jule, 1 told him that 
this big London doctor was only copying 

you.” 


**Were you really as magnanimous as 
that?” 

‘Yes, indeed I was. Oh, I appreciate 
you! A woman isn’t great on figures, but 
she’s up on tacts! But, my dear, you don’t 
seem to be aware of the import of my an- 
nouncement—you and I are free/ We can 
go to the North Poleif we wish to! As 
Mr. Wyman said this, he carefully scru- 
tinized his wife’s face, 





“Oh,” she said, as though suddenly 
comprehending the situation, and then, 
with a great show of delight,‘‘Why, as true 
as you live! And we needn't stay cooped up 
here any longer!” As Mrs. Wyman made 
this remark, sbe carefully scrutinized her 
husband’s face. 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” he ventured, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘I didn’t know but that—well 
but that you’d kind of hate to have your 
plans upset, you know; but then, of course, 
we had better think of going away now.” 

Was that a look of disappointment on 
his face, and a tone of regret in his voice? 
She wasn’t certain, so she said, indiffer- 
ently: ‘Yes, of course. Its getting very 
warm, and the fly might become really 
unbearable.” 

‘“‘Hang the fly!” he exclaimed im- 

patiently, and added, more gently: ‘“‘But 
you are having no rest from housekeep- 
ing.” 
“Oh, I'm not bothering a bit about 
housekeeping,” she returned quickly; ‘‘so 
don’t goon my account. The main thing 
is to give you a change; so which shall it 
be, mountains or sea?” 

**T don’t care!” he answered, so moodily 
that Mrs. Wyman slip down to the 
floor by his knee, and when she had 
brought her face into the range of his per- 
plexed gaze at the toe of his boot, they be- 
stowed-upon each other a long look full of 
suspicion and scrutiny and finally of 
beaming relief and amusement. 

“Dean,” said Mrs. Wyman, seriously; 
‘would you really rather stay at home?” 

‘‘Would you?” he insisted, catching her 
hands and demanding the truth. 

‘*Well, yes, I would, but you?” 

‘‘Why, so would I! a thousand times— 
now you have taught me how!” 
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HEADS AND TAILS. 

1. Behead me, and I am a wager; curtail 
me, and I am a familiar name; complete, I 
instigate. 

2. Behead me, and I am any period of 
time; curtail me, and I sink down; complete, 
I am wise. 

3. Behead me, and I am reserved; curtail 
me, and I am a tree; complete, I am turned 
into ashes, 

4. Behead me, and I am eaten at parties; 
curtail me, and I am sin; complete, I in- 
clude all wickedness. 

5. Behead me, and I am an animal; cur- 
tail me, and I am a head-dress; complete, I 
am a point of land. 

6. Behead me, and I belong to us; curtail 
me, and I am not myself; complete, I belong 
to you. 

7. Behead me, and I am a chest; curtail 
me, and I am a bolt; complete, I am a small 
ship. 

8. Behead me, and I am used in a boat; 
curtail me, and I am a serpent; complete, I 
am an animal. 

9. Behead me, and I am a poem; curtail 
me, and I seem drowsy; complete, I am an 
oval figure. 

10. Behead me, and I am the close; curtail 
me, and I am a man’s nickname; complete, 
I make crooked. 


PUZZLE KNIGHT,S MOVE. 


Eight lines of poetry. The syllables fol- 
low the knight’s move as in chess, 
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From O. W. Holmes’s Poems. 


A RHOMBOID.—Selected. 


The stars in the following figure represent 
letters which, read both sideways and down- 


wards, form words. 
* * * 


* * 
7 


** & *& 
* * * * 


7 
*» * 
ss 4 <4 

 & & 8 a 

Across: 1, A turning point; 2, kind regard;. 
3, an essential part of a spiral staircase; 4, 
to restore to former perfection; 5, a part of a 
spur. 

Downwards: 1. The head of every pin; 2; 
a conjunction; 3, the front line of battle; 4,. 
above; 5, a lofty building; 6, a county in 
Kansas; 7, anickname fora boy; 8, a personal 
pronoun; 9, a pound, 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 26TH. 
A TOP PUZZLE. 


AFT 
DOG 
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BUN 
ONE 
BEG 
UNSEATENDER 
SCENETHER 
PEALEAN 
IULED 
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BURIED QUADRAPEDS. 

1, Alpaca; 2, beaver; 3, bison; 4, ermine; 
5, chamois; 6, genet; 7, loris; 8, llama; 9, 
lemur; 10, paco; 11, panda; 12, tapir; 13, 
jackal. 








Selections. 


A PROTEST AGAINST HORSE-RAC- 
ING, GAMBLING, ETC. 


BY T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 





Dr. TALMAGE and others went to Albany 
before the adjournment of the legis- 
ature to see Governor Hill and in his 
ea protest against his legalizing 
orse-racing and gambling. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the doctor’s written ad- 
dress, which is well worth reading and 
which will apply equally well to other 
states besides New York: 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY, Gov- 
ERNOR HILL—We acknowledge your kind- 
ness in giving us full opportunity to be heard 
against this Ives Pool bill, which proposes 
to make the crime of gambling as lawful as 
the selling of clothing or hardware or gro- 
ceries. We are here on earnest business. We 
had no special car to fetch us up. We are 
here backed by no monetary enterprise that 
could make its hundreds of thousands of 
dollars by the success of our mission. All 
of us are busy men, who have left our occu- 
pations and professions that we may put be- 
tore you the earnest prayer of our beloved 
Commonwealth. Wecongratulate you upon 
having the opportunity, with your sharp 
veto pen, of stabbing to the heart the most 
infamous bill that ever passed the legisla- 
ture of the state of New York. While some 
of our representatives have, with all their 
might, fought back the measure, others have 
favored it, and for these last a day of judg- 
ment will come at the ballot-box, when the 
people will rebuke the perfidy. We repre- 
sent the moral sentiment of the state of 
New York. Behind us are 3,000 ministers of 
the Gospel,and if each one of them represents 
5W0 people, that makes a constituency of 
1,500,00. But a far larger number than 
that, outside of the Church, are just as vehe- 
ment in antagonizing the bill. The moral 
people of the state may not be in the major- 
ity, but they hold the balance of power, and 
they are worth listening to. I briefly an- 
swer the chief arguments in favor of this 
gambling enactment. It is declared that many 
prominent people have asked for it over 
their own signature. I answer that those 
gentlemen. so far as I have been able to 
make inquiry, signed the petition to oblige 
personal friends who told them that it was 
a bill to improve the breed of horses. Not 
one of t:em had any idea it proposed to 
legalize gambling for thirty days or thirty 
minutes or thirty seconds. So far as I have 
heard from them they deplore the use of 
their names for such base purposes, and 
would already have withdrawn them if such 
withdrawal would not have brought them 
into controversy. The moral sentiment of 
the State of New York is unanimous against 
this bill. Again, it is said that the measure 
is for equine improvement. I reply that the 
worst omy | of fine horses is the turf. 
Long ago the Enylish Parliament ceased 
going to the turf fordragoon and light-horse 
cavalry. The turf never yet made one fine 
horse, while it has ruined a thousand. Does 
not our common sense rebuke the idea that 
the rushing of a horse around a track at 
breakneck speed could any more improve 
the breed of horses in general than the run- 
ning of a man around our park at the rate 
of eight miles the hour could improve the 
breed of man? All the Dexters and Patch- 
ens and Goldsmith Maids and Flora Temples 
and Glenmores and Paroles of all the world 
never gave swifter hoof or more graceful 
flanks or grander arch of neck to horsedom. 
Thomas Hughes, the member of Parliament 
and the author of ‘Tom Brown and his 
Friends,” hearing that a new turf enterprise 
was to be started in America, wrote: ‘*Heav- 
en help you then, for of all the cankers of our 
civilization, nothing approaches in unblush- 
ing meanness and rascality that holds its 
head up to the much-belauded British turf. 
It is quite true that a very considerable sec- 
tion of our aristocracy is on the turf, but 
with what result? Shall a man touch pitch 
and not be defiled? There is nota man of 
them whose position and character have 
not been lowered by the connection, while 
in the majority of cases it endsin bringing 
down the standard of morality to that of 
blacklegs.’’? Sosaid Thomas Hughes, nei- 
ther a crank nor asentimentalist, but a keen 
man of the world who had closely observed. 
The American and British turf will yet be 
placed by all civilized people with the bull- 
fights of Spain and the bear-baitings of the 
pit. The human race is of more importance 
than the horse race. But no kindness to the 
horse is the gambling racetrack. Underits 
influence both man and beast go down to- 
gether neck and neck in the race of destruc- 
tion. Do not let the horse, which has already 
been scourged and overdriven and out- 
raged quite enough, be harnessed to this 
gambling measure and made to pull it 
through. My dear Governor, in the name 
of all the good horses of America—bay, 
black, chestnut, sorrel, roan and gray—I im- 

lore you put your foot on that measure. 
y others itis argued that as gambling is 
a necessary evil, therefore we ought t 





regulate it rather than attempt to extir- 
pate it. They say it is natural for some peo- 
le to bet on horses. Well, it is natural 
or some people to burn houses, natural 
for some people to steal, natural for some 
people tocommit assault and battery. Shall 
we then change the law against arson, 
against theft, against assault and battery 
to suit the offenders? No, no. Common 
sense says: Don’t bend the law down to the 
morals of the people, but fetch the morals 
of the people up toward the law. They say 
as you cannot execute the law against 


gambling, then overboard with the 
whole law. Gentlemen, tell us which 
of our laws is fully executed. We 
have laws against blasphemy, yet 


sometimes the air is lurid with impre- 
cation. We have laws against burglary and 
larceny, yet the jails are filled with high- 
waymen and burglars, and there are thou- 
sands of poe outside of jail who ought to 
be inside. hy not throw overboard these 
laws and let us allow men to commit these 
crimes if they will pay Government five per 
cent. of what they make by their villainies 
and confine their labors in one place to 
thirty days as is —— for gambling in 
this Ives Pool bill. So give to a few thieves 
all the right of theft with the understand- 
ing that five per cent. of their plunder be paid 
forpublicimprovements. You say that will 
regulate it and it will put an end to those 
small criminals that are stealing door-mats 
and postage-sstamps and chocolate-drops. 
That will put an end to all these sneak 
thieves and tuppenny scoundrels and wharf 
rats and all hail to thamillion dollar rascal! 
There is the evil of blasphemy. Let us fora 
reasonable bp pone 4 for the improvement 
of the breed of men give to a few persons the 
right to do all the swearing, confining their 
operations to thirty ye in one place. That 
will regulate it and while the few men who 
have the right will make things blue with 
objurgation, it will extinguish all those 
small swearers who never have any genius 
at swearing and who always swear on a 
small scale and who never get beyond “ By 
George,” or ‘‘ My Stars,” or** Darnit.” We 
will never = down blasphemy in this 
country until we make it pay five per cent. 
of all it gains and confine it to thirty days 
of hot weather. So the law against murder 
is afailure. Let us therefore give the right 
to a few men, who will pay five per cent. of 
all the money they get out of the pockets of 
their victims, for the purpose of improving 
the breed of men, on conditfon that they 
will wield the pistol or dagger only for thirty 
days. Don’t you see how that would regu- 
late things? It would discourage all the 
clumsy assassins who kill people with caz- 
hooks and Paris green and dull knives, and 
the whole business would be carried on by a 
few men who could genteelly and skillfully 
and gracefully put their victims out ot their 
worldly misfortune. Away with such soph- 
ism. If gambling is right it is right all the 
year round and right everywhere, and 1 it 
is wrong there ought not to be between the 
St. Lawrence and Staten Island a place as 
large as the top of the iittle finger for the 
abomination to stand on. It is not many 
week since that we heard a clap of thunder 
from this gubernatorial room against partial 
legislation and legislation fora class, and we 
hope there is more lightning in the same 
cloud. Is not this Pool bill partial leyisla- 
tion, and for a class of men who practically 
say: Take away the law against pambling 
for you have not been able to stop us, there- 
fore give us permission that we goon. Who 
are these gamblers for whom special legis- 
iation is demanded? There are respectable 
men who would like to have the bill pass 
because, while they are not yet gamblers, 
they raise race horses for which they woula 
like to get big prices, or they have hotels in 
the neighborhood of the race tracks from 
which they would like to get patronage, or 
they are the paid attorneys to put this meas- 
ure through. But who are the gamblers 
themselves for whom especial legislation is 
demanded? The most unprincipled and 
merciless and God-forsaken men on the 
planet, the foes of society, their hands full 
of treasures for not one dollar of which have 
they given an —_ Remorseless as 
death they take down into their maws the 
hard earned wages of the laboring man, the 
salaries of clerks, the portions of orphans, 
and the destroyed souls of men. Are these 
out and out antagonists of society of more 
importance than the fathers and mothers 
who plead through our lips that you spare 
their sons from the temptations they are not 
strong enough to resist. The young men of 
this country are a splendid race, but they 
are in a mighty struggle with allurements 
on all sides. Into their hands we must 
leave all when your work and mine is done. 
We implore you let this cup of death min- 
gled by the New York Legislature pass from 
them. There are many good men and women 
all over this state this hour beseeching Al- 
mighty God that you may be divinely guided 
in this stupendous decision. If you can see 
your duty to obliterate this movement 
against the welfare of the state, the benedic- 
tion of a multitude of good people will come 
upon you, and they will not forget that the 
waves that submerged the moral sense of a 
majority of the legislature of New York re- 
coiled —~ ge on from the rock on which 
you stand. Our prayer is before you. We 
plead for our homes, for our commerce, for 
our civilization; we plead for the laboring 
and professional classes. We plead for the 
gue of the dumb beasts and the welfare of 
uman society, for the righteous laws 
which we would not have abrogated, and 
for men who have already gone astray and 
for sixty counties. We plead by the memo- 
Ks seen Eg me oe e Witt Clinton and 
illiam H. Seward and William M. Marcy 
and John A. Dix, and all the other states- 
men who have planned for the welfare of 
New York; and, more than all, we plead by 
the name of Him before whom we must at 
last give an account for our exalted citizen- 
ship. Forall these considerations, O Gov- 
ernor, hear our importunate prayer ! 
Letters and petitions opposing the law 
were read from Dr. George Lansing Tay- 
lor, Rev. Dr. McArther, Dr. Howard Cros- 
by, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, and Dr. E. P. 
Ingersoll. Several dispatches were read 





and vigorous remarks and protests were 
made by several clergymen present. The 
Governor failed to give either his approval 
or veto to the bill and it became a law by 
lapse of time. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS WOULD 
NOT BALANCE THE BENEFIT. 


THE following letter is one of mapy in a 
similar tone from enthusiastic patients of 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr..E. W. Robinson writes from Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. ‘‘I have no objection to your 
using my name in connection with my case 
before the public. I have had more ease in 
breathing, and less pain and lameness about 
my body than for many years before. 
Thanks to your treatment am able to 
work the most ofthe time. To tell the plain 
truth, it put me in shape I could work. 
I would not be set back to the time I began 
gn’ treatment for a thousand dollars. 

can walk with more ease, go up and down 
stairs, get in or out of a wagon in one-third 
of the time and double the ease I ever could 
in many years before, for which I owe you, 
gentlemen, many thanks.” A 

“ Compound gen, its Mode of Action 
and Results,” is the title of a brochure of 
nearly 200 pages, freely mailed to any ap- 
plicant. It makes clear to any one how such 
statements are justified.—N. Y. Witness. 


FOR 


. Sick Headache, 
229 —Biliousness, 
a Constipation. 


The sore Dyspepsia le feel, 

However light Seay be their meal, 

Should ne’er be suffered to re 

And breed a train of poaver w 

When perfect health t ley May secure 

Thronth TARP RANTS SELTZER safe and sure, 























y” Largest, 

—” Finest, Most 
Novel and Best 
Managed Displavs 0 


Fireworks 


Ever Produced were those at 
‘HE CENTENNIAL at Newburgh, N. Y. 
‘ October 16th, lit . 
HE PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATIC: . 
ft Washington, D. C., March 4th, Is £ 
HE BI-CENTENNIAL at Albeny, N” Y.. 
July 22d, 1£8A, ar ¢ 
‘HE UNVEILING or THE BARTHOLI-! 
STATUE OF LIBERTY, at the ye A j 
New York, on November Ist, 1856. 


HEY WERE MANUFACTURED and FIRED bY 


THE 


Unexcelled Fireworks 
COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED 1874.) 
9 and 11 Park Place, 
New York. 
Western House, 519 Locust 8t.,8t, Louis, Mc 


Largest Manufacturers. Only Importer: 
ading and most Reliable House in 


FIREWORKS, FLAGS, LAN. 
TERNS, BALLOONS, &c. 


Assorted cases of Fireworks for variou 
anounts ready to ship. Send for !lustrate 
+1ee Tist. FRen. 


‘ ‘ 


MONITOR 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO SMELL 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
OIL STOVE MADE ACENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
MONITOR OIL STOVE CO. 












TR. SASE ane set nurs on 
in 


of ink for writing and ¥ wan in 
every city and town and exclusive con- 
trol o districts 


ft desired gu ins 
are BLACK, VIOLET, RED and GKEEN, are 
warranted to ma! oo pare Sk w wil) not corrode. 
Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
information as to process of manufacture, sent on re- 


ceipt of 25 cents. ar, without sam free ona 
Dilation. Address vie, - 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U. 8, A. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 
COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
China and Glass. 


EDDY’S 
REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE.,, 





1,338 AND 1.340 BROADWAY, N.Y 


IF YOU WANT A 








Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


The Most Reliable Makers, 
CORTLANDT &ST., CORNER OF BROADWAY 
556 BROADWAY, BELOW PRINCE ST. 

723 SIXTH AVE,. BELOW @D ST. 


NEW YORK. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALI, 
HANGINGS. 


Also 


REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 


The exhibition exceeding in va- 
riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 


ONL | 


1 





MANUFACTURERS 
IN THEU.S. OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
,: Wall Oovering. 
fe” 5 PECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 


PROTcCTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 
at the International Health PRICES. 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER, 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 


OPIUM ii. ak 
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Farm and Garden. 


Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


HOME NOTES. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


” 


THE home, the “ living-place,’’ needs and 
shows, more than any other, the advantages 
and benefits of ‘‘ Heaven’s first law.” How 
great the contrast between a well-ordered, 
well-kept home and one where good manage- 
ment is “ notable for its absence”; where all 
the arrangements seem to be “at sixes and 
sevens,” no stated time for any part of the 
work, no regular, certain hour for meals‘ 
but everything apparently left to blind 
chance! Take an ordinary family, where 
the burden of care devolves upon the wife 
and mother. If the household affairs are 
systematically managed, the duties of every 
day are far lighter than otherwise, soon 
become easy, and eventually a pleasure. 

If one needs a help, or reminder, let a 
written memorandum be made of the best 
order for the requirements of each day. As 
a reference, it will be found of great assist- 
ance in carrying out regular plans of work. 

We confess to some ignorance of the best 
domestic management in the country, but 
in the city, all skillful housekeepers observe 
certain days for certain departments of the 
work, and all goes on “as regularly as 
clock-work.” Monday is the ‘regulation 
day” for washing, Tuesday for ironing, 
Wednesday for the cleaning of windows, 
mirrors, glass shades and the like, Thursday 
for cleaning the silver-ware, Friday for 
general and thorough sweeping, and Satur- 
day for the weekly kitchen regulation—re- 
papering the dresser and pantry shelves, 
brightening up the dull tin-ware, and, with 
strong soda-water, making the floor a spot- 
less white. 

With the necessary work thus equalized 
and ordered, a servant knows what to do 
and when to do it, and if of fair intelligence 
soon falls into the traces, and finds them 
comparatively easy, no one day harder than 
another. 

The weekly work well done, the regular 
routine carried out, and that great domestic 
bugbear, house-cleaning, will lose half its 
terrors, for much less of it will be necessary, 
and that can be done easily. The carpet, 
must be raised if they need it; but disturb 
only one room atatime. Have the carpet 
up and cleaned, and down again before 
night, and that one room in order, at all 
events. Don’t make paterfamilias and every- 
body else homesick by stirring up the entire 
house at once, when it cannot be settled, or 
a comfortable place made for any of the 
family to sit, for ten days at least. ‘‘ Easier 
said than done,” you say. Not so; for if you 
are able to have your house cleaned at all, 
determine to do it slowly, systematically, 
and well, and you will gain by it; you will 
save yourself much weariness and worri- 
ment, for common sense suggests that house- 
cleaning is a department of labor that can- 
not be ‘‘ rushed” to advantage. 

While the carpet is up have the paint all 
cleaned with ammonia, or borax, in warm 
water; the walls, or wall paper, wiped down 
with a soft cloth tied over a broom, all the 
pictures taken down, well dusted, and re- 
hung, and the floor washed with strong soda_ 
water. Insect powder around the edges of 
the carpets will keep moths away; but these 
little pests seldom trouble a carpet that is 
well swept once a week. Nothing brightens 
and cleans a carpet as effectually and satis- 
factorily as wet corn meal (coarse), not too 
wet, but sprinkled liberally on, and then 
swept up. It makes no dust in using, and 
will become very dark from the fine dirt and 
dust from the carpet. 

Take up the dirt in the middle of each 
room. Do not allow the bad habit of sweep- 
ing all rooms out into the hall, for it ruins 
it; it is bad management. 

We will begin now with Monday, wash- 
ing day. Our experience teaches that 
the meals, regular and well served, should 
come first in importance, every day, 
and all other matters arranged to carry 
out this point. So, after the first meal, 
the breakfast, is over, the bed making 
and all the daily general work done, then 
comes the washing. One cup of household 
ammonia and one spoonful of well-dissolved 
washing soda in the first washing water, 
makes washing very easy, while most of the 
preparations sold for the purpose, contain 
lime and other strong ingredients, which, 
while they do whiten, greatly injure the 
clothes. Fifteen minutes scalding in a tub 
is far easier and quite as effective as boiling 
clothes; but if the latter is preferred, one 
spoonful of turpentine to each boiler of 
clothes makes them very white. For boiled 
starch, add a little butter, or lard or kero- 





sene oil, to give polish, and raw starch, if 
raade with a weak suds, of common bar 
soap, will be smooth and give no trouble in 
the ironing. 

If a heavy counterpane is to be washed, 
hang it up dripping wet, and when dry it 
will be found as white as snow. 

Blankets should have no soap rubbed on 
them, but having been well washed in two 
strong suds, should be hung up, straight, 
and dripping out of a third suds. They will 
not shrink but be very soft, like new 
blankefs. A bright, sunny day should be 
chosen for washing blankets and heavy ar- 
ticles, Fruit and coffee stains are readily 
removed from table linen by hanging them 
in the sun very wet, and dipping again, as 
often as dry, in clear water. Merinos should 
be washed in hot suds, and hung up at once 
out of a clean suds; they shrink if allowed 
to be wet too long. 

Colored hosiery should be laid in strong 
salt water, over night, when new, and they 
will in most cases ‘‘ wash well’ thereafter. 
Lawns and prints in blue, will not fade if 
laid a while in saltpetre water, and then 
washed with little soap. Borax added to 
the water will prevent almost any goods 
from fading. Delicate laces to be done at 
home, should be cleansed by squeezing in 
the hand, through several soapy waters, not 
rubbed at all, then left a while to bleach in 
a strong suds of fine soap, to which a little 
ammonia has been added. If a brown tint, 
as of old lace, is desired, rinse in weak 
coffee. Pin fine laces carefully into shape 
on a flat surface, on a clean cloth, but do not 
iron them. 

Lace curtains are nowadays done so well 
and so cheaply at the public laundries, that 
the trouble and labor of doing them at 
home, without suitable conveniences, far 
outweighs the expense of sending them out. 

Family washing should be ‘“‘ dampened 
down” and covered Monday night, prepara- 
tory to the following day’s ironing, and not 
taken at random, right from the basket, and 
ironed, as is sometimes done. ‘ There is a 
right way and a wrong way to do” all these 
things, and the right way is, by far, the 
easier. 

Tuesday,ironingday. A reasonable wash- 
ing should all be ironed on the regular day. 
Of course, there are exceptions, but habit is 
powerful here. Must is a powerful word, 
too, and when I say, tell a servant she must 
have her ironing through on Tuesday, it 
opens a wide field on the very interesting and 
important “servant question.” However, a 
decided but good-natured must to our own 
Biddy, has brought our ironing to us, regu- 
larly, Tuesday, for a long time; when, from 
sheer habit, she had, for ‘‘ three years in her 
last place,’’ been allowed to while away two 
whole days on an ironing for three persons. 
To Wednesday morning belongs the return 
of the basket of clean clothes, neatly folded, 
after airing all night, to be examined, re- 
paired, and put away by the mistress. 

Windows cannot be kept clean in the city, 
where dust is constantly rising, save by 
weekly attention. Silicon and a chamois 
skin are often used for this purpose, but a 
sponge, wet in warm soda-water, a soft cloth 
and a crushed newspaper are quite as effect- 
ive. The window-sill and every nook and 
corner of the inside shutters should be thor- 
oughly looked after, for no dust is to be 
raised on sweeping day, by the wet corn- 
meal process, as we have shown above. 
Clean all the mirrors, in the same way as 
the windows. Take off the glass shades, 
wash in good suds, dry, polish and return to 
the gas burners. Remove any extra finger- 
marks that may have been left on the paint; 
and Wednesday’s duties are then only the 
meals. 

Thursday comes silver cleaning. Use elec- 
tro-silicon, applied wet, and rubbed off, 
when dry, with a plate brush, polish with 
soft flannel; and this is done, leaving the 
regular afternoon for Biddy out. This we 
never agree to give, according to custom, 
but we say: “‘ You can go out any evening, 
after your work is done, to be in before ten 
o’clock.”” With this privilege, most servants 
are not half as anxious to get out, as if one 
afternoon was theirs at all events; at least 
such has been our experience. 

Friday, general sweeping day, the day we 
have beds and tables moved out, and swept 
under, but the buffet and bureaus, and heav- 
ier furniture are moved out only the first Fri- 
day in each month, for that is often enough. 
All housekeepers are supposed to have their 
own way of caring for their choice bric-a- 
brac, needlework, lambrequins, cushions, 
and the like. “An ounce of prevention is 
emphatically worth a pound of cure’’ in this 
matter, though sometimes servants are, for 
years, careful and fortunate in the handling 
and entire charge of all the previous little 
treasures of the home. 

All mats and rugs in the house should be 
brushed, as well as shaken and aired. The 
parlor should be the first room put in order, 





it is ready they for unexpected visitors; next 
the bedrooms, then the dining-room, and 
lastly the halls. Wash up all stained floors, 
oil such hard wood as requires it, give all 
the wash-bowls and faucets, as well as the 
bath-tub a good demonstration of the prop- 
erties and power of sapolio; give another 
look for finger-marks on the paint, in the 
rooms generally, and Friday’s work is com- 
plete. 

Saturday, the kitchen. To how many 
this word conveys only an idea of confu- 
sion, of labor never ended! a place for 
everything, and nothing in its place! The 
state of things in this department depends 
greatly upon the mistress of the house; her 
idea of order and her tact in enforcing it. 
‘*Like mistress, like maid.’’ Neatness and 
method are more noticeable, and more ad- 
vantageous, too, in the kitchen, than in any 
other room in the house—and are also more 
rare. George Eliot ‘‘ loved a clean kitchen,” 
and no wonder! What woman of a domes- 
tic nature does not? The rest of the house, 
well kept for five days, makes Saturday’s 
work, the care of the kitchen, light. The 
weekly marketing of groceries coming in, 
should be put away, each item in its own 
place. Be liberal in the use of soap and 
washing soda, and look well after the cor- 
ners. Make preparations for the next day’s 
meals, as far as possible, that Sunday may 
be literally a “ day of rest.” Stir up Biddy’s 
ambition to get through early, and allow 
her to “ rest upon her oars,’’ for her duties 
are well done, our house is in order, we are 
content, and it is Saturday night. 

_ >. —_ 





GREEN VEGETABLES IN THEIR 
SEASON. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


THERE are few crops that will yield a 
greater profit than that of rhubarb, and the 
cost to grow the plant is so slight, when the 
cuttings are taken from old beds, that many 
are induced to have a small bed of the cele- 
brated pie-plant for their own private use. 
The plants can be grown from seed or from 
root cuttings, but the latter plan is gen- 
erally preferred to the former. If the seed 
is put in during the month of May the stems 
will be large enough for use by autumn, 
but the best time for setting out cuttings is 
in the fall. Deep, well-drained soil should 
be selected for this purpose, and a deep fur- 
row made by running the plow through it 
several times. After four inches of good 
manure is put in it, and the soil plowed 
back until it is level again, the plants may 
be set out in rows, three feet apart, amd the 
ground coned around them with half-rotted 
manure. By the next spring, when the 
frost is out of the ground, they will push 
through the top of the cone, and grow rap- 
idly upon the approach of warm weather. 
Such a bed will produce stems for use nearly 
all summer. 

Asparagus, unlike rhubarb, cannot be 
grown equally well in any locality, owing 
to the fact that this plamt requires peculiar 
saline qualities in the soil. Probably the 
best asparagus grown in the world comes 
from that part of Oyster Bay known as 
Mattinecock. It isa point of land extend- 
ing into the Long Island Sound, where, in 
the winter season, the beds are partly cov- 
ered with the waters of the Sound. The 
sea-weed and other materials washed up by 
the waves, and deposited on the land, con- 
tribute to fertilize the soil with those very 
products which are so essential to the growth 
of the plants. Oyster Bay asparagus can be 
purchased in New York during the season, 
and if reliable dealers are consulted the 
genuine article can be obtained without 
much difficulty. Asparagus will grow in 
any soil along the shore where the sea 
breaks over its roots, but to have it early 
and fine a well-drained, sandy loam, free 
from stones, should be selected. This is 
found in perfection in many parts of Mat- 
tinecock, and ever since the first package of 
seed came from Holland the farmers on the 
island have been aware of this fact. But it 
is only within the last twenty years that 
the farmers in and around Mattinecock have 
realized the value of asparagus as a paying 
crop, if planted on a large scale. Shortly 
after the War, the first venture in raising 
it on a large scale was made by a 
farmer in that vicinity, and, success follow- 
ing the attempt, others quickly availed 
themselves of the opportunities offered 
them. The large asparagus farmers have 
made moderate fortunes off their beds, and 
in its season they employ hundreds of men, 
women and childrento cut it and prepare 
it for market. 

The asparagus plant has been greatly al- 
tered by cultivation. In a wild state the 
plants are but little thicker than lead pen- 
cils and scarcely a foot high; but the 
plants sent to market from Oyster Bay are 
twice or three times as large, and under ex- 
cessive stimulation the bushes can be made 





to grow four or five feet. An asparagus bed 
is at its hight in the fifth or sixth year, when 
the size of the roots begin to diminish, and 
the numbers to increase. A bed after it has 
reached maturity can be cut for twenty or 
thirty years, but farmers generally renew 
every ten or twelve years. If allowed to run 
longer than this considerable difficulty is 
experienced in digging up the old bed, as the 
roots form a net-work covering the whole 
space originally planted. 

The cutting of the plant for market be- 
gins about May Ist, and ends about July Ist, 
on Long Island. The work of cutting is 
generally performed by men, and the bunch- 
ing, to a great extent, by women. Each 
day the cutters go afield with knife in hand 
and cut that which has grown since the 
preceding morning. After the stems are cut 
they are laid on the ground like potatoes, 
and afterward collected into a cart and 
carried to the bunching-house, where they 
are thrown into tubs and thoroughly 
washed. They are then carfully placed in 
wooden frames or boxes that are made for 
the purpose, and the whole pressed into 
shape. The large ends are placed near the 
lower end of the frame, through which a 
knife is drawn, thus cutting them off evenly. 
Two strings are then run round each bunch 
and the bunch securely tied together. The 
bunches are then weighed, and if they aver- 
age from two anda half to three pounds 
they are packed into the large boxes ready 
for shipment. The “culls” have to pass 
through the same process, but they are not 
mixed up with the straight asparagus, as 
the reputation of the farmer would be at 
stake if this practice should be adopted. If 
the plant is large and thick only a dozen 
stems go into one bunch, while sometimes 
fifteen or twenty shoots are required to 
make up the necessary amount. Twenty- 
eight bunches are required to fill an aspara- 
gus box, which has the name of the com- 
mission merchant stamped on it with whom 
the farmer has made an agreement for the 
season at a uniform price per bunch. This 
price varies at different seasons, but it is sel- 
dom less than sixteen cents nor more than 
twenty cents per bunch. Early in the sea- 
son the retail price of the plant is high, that 
from Oyster Bay often bringing forty cents a 
bunch, but later on the price falls rapidly. 
The commission merchant, paying only the 
uniform price per bunch, realizes a large 
profit during the early part of the season; 
but when the market is well supplied with 
the plants the consumers often pay very 
little more than the grower receives. 

The asparagus trade with New York alone 
being a large one, a regular system of trans- 
portation has been arranged with the 
farmers on Long Island. Small steamboats 
or tugs are chartered for the season to leave 
Oyster Bay late at night so as to be on time 
for the New York market, and to stop at 
the several places along the sound where as- 
paragus is grown. Those living in the inte- 
rior of the island, however, send much of 
their crop to the city by railroads. Ar- 
rangements are made with the steamboat 
and railroad companies for the season, and 
is generally at the rate of one cent a Lunch. 
Within the past few years hundreds of 


bunches are sent annually to the canning | 


factories at Locust Valley and near Sea 
Cliff. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





See eee 
TIME FOR MAKING LAYERS. 


THE proper time, or season, for making 
layers is as variable as that for making 
cuttings. But, as a rule, layers should be 
made while the parent plant is growing 
most rapidly, because roots will be produced 
at such times more readily than at any 
other, although with several kinds it will 
make very little difference, as they produce 
roots freely under almost all conditions and 
from all parts of the plant. With the larger 
proportion of both deciduous and evergreen 
trees and shrubs, layering should not begin 
until the leaves have fully expanded and the 
new growth of the season is fairly under 
way. If layered earlier, many of the de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs will “ bleed,” as it 
is termed, from the wounds made on the 
layered parts, and the sap flowing from these 
wounds will often corrode and otherwise 
injure the exposed cells and entirely prevent 
the production of roots therefrom. Wounds 
made in the branches of coniferous trees 
during the winter and early spring months 
are usually soon covered by the exuding 


resin, the severed and otherwise exposed 
cells thereby becoming fully protected, not 
only against the influence of moisture from 
without, but it effectually prevents the form- 
ation of a callus and production of roots. 
For this reason, such conifers as pines 
spruce and firs, should always be layered 
at a time when the sap is thinnest and flow- 
ing most rapidly, as during the first growth 
of spring and early summer. With some 
kinds of hardy deciduous trees and shrubs 
the autumn is the better season in which to 
make layers.— American Agriculturist. 
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WORMS IN FLOWER-POTS. 


IN the use of lime water to destroy earth 
worms in the soil of flower-pots, some per- 
sons fearinjury to the plants by using it 
too strong, and therefore neglect to employ 
it altogether. It should be understood that 
lime water will not injure plants. And by 
lime water is meant water containing all the 
lime it will hold in solution. This is a 
definite quantity and cannot be increased, no 
matter how large an amount of lime in ex- 


cess is used for a certain quantity of water. 
The water will hold so much and no more. 
After slacking lime in water it is allowed to 
settle, and then the clear liquor is poured 
off, this is lime water. The soil of a plant 
can be saturated with it by pouring it on, 
or by immersing the pot in it fora time. 
This operation will destroy earth worms, or 
compe nee ev pecage. —Cottage Hearth. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS 


Soluble Pacific Guano................ 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Pmtte TOGGIIIMOE,. .....0eccccsccccsss 45 00 
Wheat Me égdasadenéeducewaks 45 00 
Ae ee 46 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 
PT cvcndckwsaeess” 25600 37 50 


Pelican Bone Fertilizer...... sae oce 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 


Tobacco Manure...............++5 


Cabbage or Turni pause SN 
Lister Bros.’ S 
Standard Super phosp Sts eee 35 
Ammoniated kag Pe 81 
Bie Ol Pb iise divas cscs eenedvecd 27 
I 54S ocds eh Picdvorbees 30 


Potato Fertilizer... . 
Tobacco Fertilizer.... ia 
ay Sgn POPGUSEP. ....-ccccceces 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co’s Speciantias: 
Potato Manure. 
Corn Manure........ 
Vegetable Manure.. 
Complete ** A”’ Bran 













Fing Gaoand Bone and Potash.... 
Read & Co,’s Specialti es i 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer < 
New York Soluble Bone............ 
Williams. Clark & Co.’s Specialties 
Americus Bone Superphosphate. . 
Royat Bone Phosphate.......... a 
Americus Potato Fertilizer 
Fish and Potash.... ....... 
Americus Pure Bone Mea 
ASHES.—We quote 4@44 cents for Pot 
= for Pearl. 


___ AGRICULTURAL. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Lands in Minnesota. 


Lands for Corn, 
Lands for Wheat, 
Lands for Stock, 
and Dairy Lands. 


Close to St. Paul and piinncapette. Low rates. Long 
time. Low interest. Apply 


PRINS & OOH, 61 8 Clark k Street, Chicago, Tl. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise elds, —_ 


and mi prices FL RAN Es 58 5. 


EARSON 
FERTICN ERS. 


High Grade, Reliable, 


Manufactured in ox condition, thereby assuring 
full weight of fertilizing material. Most flattering 
results where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these fertilizers 
orders direct to the manufacturer will receive prompt 
attention. Send for C wethe 

JOHN M, PEARSON, Hudson, N, Y. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Holds for Sale Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Culture. 
ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 
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For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 


dress 
WM. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent, C, P.R, R,, San Francisco, Cal, 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files ¢ or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty- -six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty- -tive 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 
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Coosa a (RES ERS 


[es E\WISCONSIN 


Stilo ror WLspRaren oxmLoale. 
~ PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 














Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade 
N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see thatthe above TRADE MARK is on each package 
end thereby get the oes RUBBER PAINT. 
Factories at 350, 7 52,754 Washington St., 
New Yor nd. C leveland, Chicago, 
nd $ St. Louis. 
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COFFIN & FIN & WOOD © CHEMIGALOO., Der Devrorr, Mion, 





—FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


A POTENT REMEDY FOR 


indizesti te «nd _ A onic Dyspepsia, Chronic 
and Gastro-Intestinsl Catarrh, Choleya _Infantum, 
a in ernvalescenc® from ‘ente 1 
000 physicians have sent to us the | most pe. 

m. pen ions upon Digestylin as @ remedy for 

sing from improper d 

For 20 years we have a red the Digestive Fer- 
ments expressly for PHYSICIANS’ use, and for the past 
year DIGESTYLIN has been by them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day a] ae without a rival as a diges- 
tive agent. It is 


secret remedv, but a scientific 

tion, the pL I of woe 3 is i rinted on 

Bach bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE P created 
by a@ careful an —— treatment of the ents in 
manufacture. It ry agreeable to and ac- 
ceptable to the A+, efelicate stomach. e relia- 


bility of our statements we would respectful srefer to 
all Wholesale and Retail Druggists and) PHYSICIANS 
generally. Price $1.00, 8o0!d by Draggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & ©0., 
MANUFACTURING CHEMNTSTS, 


684m 4. B.Y. 


Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. : 
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“ROCK ISLAND TPKE RAL WAY 


By reason Enge rPact ot =r od trel pos ~ roy uous pacientes pet. at 


fo hwest ‘and é Southoeet: se the 
ay —~ middle link in that transcontinental sy: 
which invites and fucilitates traveland me ina Uither 


direction between the Atlantic and Paci 





River 


|\—be 
8t. and Kansas City—restful 


Chair 
The Famous Albert Route 
line between 
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respec’ went, 
For Tickets, Maps, Fold at SS =< 4 
Ticket Offices in ne United States 
F ABLE “E 8T, £, A. HOLBR 
R. R. CABLE. . &T, ¢ 
Pres'th Gea'l M'*r oT oles AF sydd 
CHICAGO. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 
WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, &c. 
STATE OF GEORGIA, Thursday, June 2d, 2 P.M. 
STATE OF NEVADA, Thursday, rune 9th, 8 a.m. 
Cabin passage, $35 and $40, accord be hecotion of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced ~-A es. Steer- 
age tickets to and all parts of Eur urope “at lowest 
rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North River. For 
freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 








‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


“THE SCOTLAND OF ‘AMERICA.” 


Highest land in Connecticut; five —-, beautiful 
scenery; fine fishing, driving, boatin ting, and_ bathing. 
Ninety-eight miles from New York City. Will rent 
large, well-furnished house, $125 per summer months, 
including fuel, ice and garden. 


Rev. J. C. GODDARD, Salisbury, Conn, 


‘PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON, 


THE VENDOME, 


Cor, Commonwealth Ave, & Dartmouth 8t. 


One of the largest and most elegant hotel structures 
sraeeed, really 
‘or transient 








on Commonwealth Avenue, which is acknwledged to 
be the finest boulevard in America. 


C. H. GREENLEAF & CO.,, Proprietors. 


C. H. GREENLEAF, of Profile House, White Mount- 
ey SARKeS & DUNKLEE, of Hotel Brunswick, 
nD. 





WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER, 
Send for Circular to the new 


HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE, 
aang) ‘ yo Lake = top "the 


cube Moun 
EAGLES TER _ Sullivan Con “Penn. 
“WALTER'S PARK SANITARIU M, 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn. 
On the mountain side, 1,000 feet above tide water, no 
mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish mov ement, 
electricity, nasenye orchard &, gardens vineyard, 
dairy, livery. Circular free. 
RO RERT WAT TER, M.D. 


Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 

OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 





PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


buildi 
failed to afford complete protection. 


They are applied to 


on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 








AINT ‘YOUR BUGGY FOR ONE 


By using Corr’s ONE-COAT BucGy Pare t , run ! mi 
Bre Lee ht A?! {8 T. Paint Friday, run Sto Cuaren b Sunday. Six Rppbtonsple "for Chairs F shee 
Street, Chi 


tore Fronts, ete. Will Il) send enough to pelat sea" Baer come pon receipt of Oe. Delian, and 


r, 
$00 and 208 Kinsic 


Lake, 
Deors, 


No. 64 College Place, New York. 





















THE INDERENDENT 


has for gale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “ rRet ING OF T Bu ANOS 
PATIO whats \e! Ritchie 
Size of Sheet, eve ccceensveceapoccsccccces : $2 00 


Bes A Ren. > eS eo 
ae me in a Prot, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver....<....... .. . einen 15 oe 
EX-PRESIDENTU. 8S. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 1 00 


EXVICE FE Eeeet HRpRY WILSON. 
Size, 16x20 
EX.VICE-PR 
‘AX. Size, 
me... M. STANTON. . Size, 16x20............ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20......... .... 100 
All of theaboveare printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt/of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN.” By Frank B, Carpenter. Bound 
in Cloth. 360 pages. Price................... 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Cloth. 190 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk 


=| eh Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 
52 Nambers (OstaTe LEGS). 6... 000. scccncscecesys 








39 (9 mos.) (postage free) 
26 ~ (6 mos.) ™ 
17 ad (4 mos.) ™ 
13 ” (8 mos.) e 
4 ° (1 month) ? 
2 be (2 weeks), a 
1 Number (1 week), 53 





One subscription two years. .........+seceessesceee 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 


WRMBRTIIB so cccccecacsicncscccccosecccscotbegestconde 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

MRIRPRROD. . cocccccccvccs soccccse secsscovcescosoocs 7 00 
One subscription three years. ...........:s.essee0s 7 00 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

Ws cnt v0 ccccccccne-cncenenegsessescvccnntesss 8 50 
One subscription four years............s0sseeeeeee 8 50 


Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 





One subscription five years 
Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
as a“ Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is mage. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 
¢@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢# Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
entregistration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against Jy oe by men, and all fjuested to dose are 
obliged to register gitoce enever ues' 
Hemittances by Postal Notes at the risk of the 
nder. 
meno names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 
SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
iven on the ew address label on the last page of 
¢ paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
ae the expiration, so that ho loss of numbers may 
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y Rece oney re 
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after the money is re- 


ut ween a postage ‘stamp is received the re- 


vill be sent ail. 
cel be PSC One LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Rtroct, 
are our 7 - in London to receive subscriptions an 
advertisements. 

THE INDEPENDENT. 


Address 
P,-O, Bex 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines tothe ealumn. 











4times (one month)... .70c. | “rs 
13 hree months s.13 “ (three “ 
6 . (ax 38 = . 
52 “ (twelve “ )0c.|52 twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BAMMO 0s 0 covesccgscccocccs, se evccepenpatl 
- times (OME MODtD)......+.0eeeececeveeces Sc. 
i three "> ° oes 
52 twelve a :2) S0e. 
Reapive ‘Norr CMB. oc cccces EB DOLLAR PER AGATE 


Ling, eacu TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... =we DOLLARS_PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... — A LINE. 
MARRIAGES qu DEA Stee ‘our lines, 
$1, Over that, Twenty-five Cents a L: 
yy for adve ing may be > in sivance. 
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HEALTH, 


COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot witha 
| Perfect Fitting Shoe, 
| is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by 
wearing HOUGH § 
FORD’S celebrated 
shoes. 





HOUGH & FORD, 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 


Ask your dealer tor 
them, or send a pos- 
tal card to us for the 


address of firm selling 





jour Shoes. 
HOUGH & FORD, 


Rochester, 


New York. 











































































Burt’s Shoes. 













SEND TO 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE INDEPEN- 
DENT. 
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SEND 2 Cr.STAMP FOR Itt CATALOGUE, = 
B ARLOW" a bad NP nave been 16. 1y JE. Sib 
nd 
Absolutely Pure. rt 7 ones to nore 2 is on ele tak ik him oy it. Fi 
TBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. Paw 
This b powee rnever vers. Amarvel < purity,strength iain 
than the ordi- nw es 
ed | kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low te st, short weight alum or phosphate T 
»wders. Sold only in cans, ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
JOMPANY, 106 WallSt., N.Y. f “ 
Do re 
R y 45 The 
HEALTH wel All f 
PRESERVING % The « 
co RS ET. Then 
LOAUTIOND» xc 
et others lead you into 
suying worthless i - Clas 
See strte snese » DOUGLAS FOLDING 
NAL COILED IRE & 2 
Sie es ie CANVAS BOAT 
will be refunded to wearer : Who. 
after four weeks’ wear, if . Can be e nded or collapsed in a moment. ‘t has a 
not perfectly satisfactory. m handsome model. The canvas skin is protected on the 
Forsale by Dry Goons Dealers. or if not obtainable, outside by longitudinal strips at the salient points, And 
will mail, vostaee paid, H®ALTH PRESERVING, $1.15! which protect the canvas and prevent its being chafed or nd, 
ENGLISH SATTREN, §1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, worn when the boat is beach: 
$2.00; MISSES, Asc. satis te Etowes ha" and 8h Shooting, and is in- 
ich. v 
Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich Wass peck Gabtunom, Oh!} 
H 0 T 0 (+ R A P H i = 1S LARGELY USED AS A TENDER FOR SOLE AGENT 
FOR THE 
rs Whe 
Yachts and Steam Launches. — Genuine 
OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS. ROYAL 
her ais. ogy nm eneggey anemones HENRY C. SQUIRES, 176 Broadway, N. Y. mas 
Upera Glasses, Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectactes, : “4 MAIL 
Barometers, Therm neters, etc. Agents for J, H. RUSHTON’S Boats. BICYCLES and 
“6 “* W. W. GREENER’S G ° 
W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., ane TRICYCLES, 
Successors to R, & J, BECK, Phila,, Pa. i d Ore | > 
Hilustre ted price-list free to any 4@ dress, Menti jon A ( Sepe & BY 
THE INDEPENDENT. HAW, PPLIN 0. 
FRANCIS BACON. Manufacturers of INENE Cour 
COLLAR 
PARAGON ULPIT And Pair of Ouffs An 
SUITS Indispensaole and eoonemical. Made of cloth, and An 
are completely REVER i? Correct styles. Per- 7 
fect fit. Add stating st Whe 
e 27 Sudbury 8t. ph oA OLLAR CO. ay _ St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue 
(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. ——-—-- Witt 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Nerr sth Ave., N. Y. 7 . 7» 5 —_ 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, THE C HILTON PAINTS 
BF BEED Watesd Avesse, | Sean ee THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN Be 
STATEN INLAND not kee them send for color ears ant prices to hil TAKES »RANK WITH THE BEST re 
anuiactu ‘oO mm PANY, U " ‘ 4 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, | t21teS<-‘Hoscon. sins oe "| DOUBLE TRIUMPH ATL ee ns eee 
—- va EVERY a aN SE U ONDON 1885. TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED Whe 
Barrett, Nephews & Co., | sreation MOVEMENT oe eee Inventions, Exhibition, Shoo Geena Geld 3 STEEL PENETRATES THE é 
5 AND 7 JOHN STRERT, New York. Inve a rang 4 ticity of the ol oth (whch Mec by the Society of Arts for . CENTRES OF POPULATION // Cowl 
‘LEAN dad REFINISH DRFSS GOODS d st Cc. ve ‘ 
Sees veo rp. Send for cond ond ly) the Corset 5 requires ‘Bes Pianos and several meritorious ke IN EIGHT STATES AND WwW Ww 
Price- ne bres —- and useful Inventions.” 2G TERRITORIES. ITs DAY 9% 
ts erfecti j 
gherirsctimewern | WaNGTOOMS; Steinway Hall, New York | | "2 \ coaches ano patace / 25 Like 
after ib days" wear, i not $ru\ SLEEPING & DINING Ere 
Light, durable, 1 asive; suitable for = ot fitting, hen! en < +4 CARS AFFORD THE ox 4 AI 
e, inex 
of every description. ot require skilled labor A & worn. See that Yatisi stam C om ifort Co rs at ee HIGHEST REALIZA- oou And 
is on inside of Corset. Sol — a 
‘WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, D Pig 0 doniers.or by mail postage orse <}_< \ TION OF SAFETY, / oS 
for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin and caninestaieninees NoB to Break. =n LUXURY & £PEED. n2s> As 
caincie roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and cRrorry EROs., Chicago, Hl. o Bones to 5re + | Ww ~g 
New XSW COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO., we LATEST STYLE. u< Sux. 
arren Street, New York, 
Ladies who h t been = w 
- —y THE BOWER fitted with this Corset do not “ ove 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, S Gas T realize the advantages it has | | 2 <a7b 
MIDDLETOWN, ewer-uas rap. There are other Corsets with- = | os 
CONN, A positive valve-seal and a sound out bones, but none so sha Z ui = 
Branch Warehouses water-seal! The most effective trap SonT CORSET. a ol ae -3 
81 John St., New York, and that is offered tothe public! A com- Ithas a “tes ot shoulder So or 
1M Lake St., Chicago. : bined valve and water-seal! sizes for each Waist site, 20 as wo wi <> 6 
MANUFACTURERS OF With vithout th Ive it © meet the requ Temes of a w z 
PUMPS. ib the. surest water sraighttorm. | Ve BETWEEN CHICAGO\ “'< -~ 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 7S: Be in aenen! The principle | of following < 200 
Engines, Pamp Chain and jont Chedp! Durs- the form from a given waist- | | p= AND MINNEAPOLIS,\ «3 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard bet. ae ap measure is peculiar lar to this Cor- : ;Q< 
Sperone. Street Washers ~ is Laie set, and is one of the things w Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 3 ot 
eon Fou N 1882. 6 most perfect bar- A o other = Oo 
Highest Tnedal awarded rier against Sewer- AE | a J Pectetengy terrmagetibed Ei; 
them by the Universal Exhi- Gas. size, consequently the variety ra OMAHA, DENVER, PORT-\ 5 
yition a aris, cannot Hl fit- - 
nna esate Exibton Mlustrative and de- ted with any other Corset. & Of LAND, THE PACIFIC COAST\ F- 
g scriptive page 
1st mphiet pene free It has all the style and taste of any French Corset, = J AND THE CHEAP LANDS AND s 
™ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. and yet combines ease and Comfort with elegance and © #FREE HOMES OF NEBRASKA EF 
s y 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chureb B. P, Bower & Oo,, | sare. & DAKOTA. THE ONLY ROUTE\® 
ippe % | Th rincipl Hi 
schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL Manufacturers e same principle applies tqgur TO THE BLACK HILLS, AND 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. , ’ MISSES’ COMFORT CORSETS 4 
} VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati.O. Cleveland, Ohio and CHILDS’ WAISTS, THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE. 
Ph ay ig te wg by BOSTON COMFORT . RUGHITT, 4H. & b Wises, E.P WILSON, 4 
SORS CO., Boston, MASs. Gen’! Manager. rafic Manager. Gen’) Pas. Agent. 
UN EN : y STANDARD t@ Send for Descriptive Circular 
rat atatal. showing prices and styles, with directions for meas- y BICYCLES. 
urement. Name this paper. Also forsale by leading 
wont Sean SPOOL Dry Goods Houses throughout the country. TRICYCLES 
___ AGENTS WANTED.  __ Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. cae 
GEND ‘to oT. Cc. EVANS Fob bboy > 4 AGENCY VERMAN 
SILK. and 29% Washington Street,Boston, Mass., for the oO WHEEL Cco., was 
iowrest rates in al] papers. 182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass Payn 
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